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The Late Sir IN||. Kantaraj- Urs 


The iaeiaber« of the Mythic Society 
have Jiear(i_3itli deep cbiicern of tlie demise 
at Mysoi'e, on Octohei' l^t, of RajasevadhuritKi 
Sir M. Kantaraj Urs, bM, k.c.i.e., o.s.i., \vb(» 
\vas for many years % Yice-P)‘6sicleut of the 
Society, fn him tlie Sciciety has lost a sym- 
pathetic friend and gcnetins benefactor whose 
valuable advice and practical interest will be 
keenly missed. The meaibers of the Society 
beg to tender their respectful condolences to 
His Highness the Maharaja and the Royal 
Family of Mysore. 
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IHE MYTHIC SOCIETY, BANGALORE. 

. Accoimis for the Year ending 30th June 1923. 


Receipts. 


Opening Balance 

Resident Members’ 
subscription 

Moffussil Members’ 
subscription 

] if e M emberships 

(iovernment Grants 

Library Grants 

Sale of journals 

Miscellaneous Receipts 

including advertisement 
charges 

Interest on Investment 


.\ MOUNT. 


iY'PK 


iXPKNDITl'RK. 


Amount. 


Rs. A. P- 


2\9 

13 

7 

Printing charges 

Postage 

Establishment 

581 

0 

0 

Book binding ^ 

Purchase of Books 

Ugh ting charges 

898 

8 

0 

Water charges including 
arrears of previous years 

400 

0 

0 

Garden charges 
Miscellaneous charges 

1,800 

0 

0 

including siibscription.s 
to Newspapers, etc. 

325 

0 

0 

A m 0 u n t p a i d out of 
Society’s funds towards 

125 

10 

0 

the Tabard Memorial 
Medal awarded during 
the Mysore CTniversity 
Convocation of 1922 

Ho 

0 

1 

Closing Balance: -- 

542 

8 

1 

(I) Wi tic the Bank; 


Ks. 

A. 

}>. 

2,461 

G 

0 

» 314 


6 

u8l 

12 

j 

28 

10 

0 

303 

13 

0 

127 

1 

G 

2M) 

4 

0 

M) 

0 

0 

3.54 

b 

7 


-1 3 


Total ... 5,038 7 


Rs. 419 8 I 

(2) With Branch Secy. : I 

R.s, 9 6 2 ! 

(3) With the Curator : 

Rs. 7 .‘i 5 / 


43(3 


Total ... , 5,03S 7 9 


The Tabard Merial Fund Accoiaif. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 1 

1 

RxPENUITUKK, 1 

Amount. 

Opening balance 

Rs. .A. i 
305 0 

Invested in Bonds 

Rs. A. P. 
545 2 3 

Collections during the year ... 

38.5 11 

Amount remitted to the \ 
Mysore University to- [ 
wards the Medal dnr- [ ■■ 
ing 1922 ... ■ j; 

1 

44 13 9 

t 

T otal . . . 

I 590 0 

L 

Total ... ' 

590 frf 0 

( 

Amount invested in C-apital hi 

# 

1 

... Ks. ?:000. , 

. ^ ^ 

# 
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COUNCIL FOR T^e YEAR 1923-24 


PAT?)N. 


His Highness THE MAHARi^ OF MYSORE, G.c.s.i., g.b.k. 


' 

Vice-pons. 

His Highness THE MAHAr! GAIKWAK OF HARODA, 

G.c.s.t;.S i.E. 

HIS Highness THE yU\l.iA OF MYSORE, g.c.i.k. 


His Highness THP- MAH 


;AJA of cochin, g.c.s.i. 


His Highness THE MAHARAJA,' TRAVANCORE, g.c.s.i., g.c.i.e. 


Honoratj-esidents. 

'I'liK Hon'bek Coe. Sir IH DALY, k.c.s.e, k.c.i.r. 
The FIon’bee Mr. H. joBB, c.s.i., c.i.e., c.b.k. 
The Hon’bee Mr. Nj BARTON, c.s.E, c.i.e. -*■ 


Honorary -Presidents. 

Y. F. MADH.’YAO, Esy., c.i.e. 
Sir DOR TATA, Kt. 
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Rajarabharhushana the Rev. 


I 

,i IDENT. 

M. TABAR]),- M.A., M.K.A.S. 




A. K. J3ANERJI, E;f 

. . lA Dewan Bahadur 

Raj ADHAR.MAPRAYIN; 


K. S. CHANDRASEKHA; 
RAJAIiANTRAPRAVIN 


RA IYER, Esq., b.a., ii.i.. 
K Dewan Bahadur 


P. RAGHA7ENDRA : i,^'^2r ’ 

Dr. B raj E N D R A NAl's ^ , . 

,, li'E M. SPIAAIA RAO, I’.sy.. .\(.a. 
Kajakaryaprasakta R.AU BAHADUa 

• F. J. RICHARDS, Esrr’ 

MIR HUMZA 


t 

General Secretl^rfy ;! 
S. SRIKANTATY/" Rj 


and Treasurer. 

Lj., B.A., B,L., M.R,A.S. 


retary. 

A 


A. RAM Ah 


Joint ),Secl 

J an, Esg,, h.a. 

I 

)r. 


Editcl 


K. SELL, 


I^sy., M.A. 


Bran oh Seci 
For EIthnoeogy-. C. I-rA'’AVA 


For Rei.khons -■-■'I'he RJi 
for HISTORV--K. DKVANAT 
For FfsEKEORK — R. 'l/HYAG 


retaries, 

DANA RAO, Esq., b.a., b.l. 
=;v. F. (iOODWILL. 
pACHARIAR, Esq., m.a. 
\RAJA IYER, Esq., m.a. 


ommitti 
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The above ex-officio and C. ,S, BAL 
P. SAMPAT IYENGAR, Esq., .m.a., Prak 
Bahadur R. NARASIMHACHAR, Esq., 
K. SRINIVASA RAO, Esq., B. 
R. S AMA SHASTRY, b.a., Ph.D., m.r.a.s. 


|VSU-NDARAM IYER, Esq., b.a., 
TANA ViMARSA ViCHAKSHANA RAO 
|,i.a., M.R.A.S., K. CHANDY, Esq., *' 
PUTTAIYA, Esq., b.a., and Dr. 


Curator on the F 
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JMPORTANT 


We have very great pleasure in invitin 
following • — 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


NOTICE. 


g the attention of our readers to the 


HDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS. 

Dated 


Dear Sir, 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting will be i, . , , , , 

to January 19th, 1924. ° Bangalore from January 14th 

His Highness the Maharaja of Myso ^ e i /- o o i 

to be Patron of the Meeting and Sir As. 7’ 

D.Sc., Ph.D., F.A.S.B., F.R.S.E., will be '-^re 

If you intend to be present at the MeJ ... , , 

return the annexed form* as early as possitf « requested that you will 

scription to the Congress should be paid tT \‘° The sub- 

Society of Bengal, 1 , Park Street, Calcutta. Honorary Treasurer, Asiatic 

if you propose to read a paper, it shouli L i r i i t i i 

together with a short abstract, not later, thar f r “"dersigned, 

the Sectional Publication Committee.! Au" 

than fifteen minutes will be allowed fog he 

TL U I . O .. ^reading of any paper. 

1 he Honorary Local Secretaries will be ^ D i* r? r r r l no ^ 

College. Bangalore, and S. G. Sastry. Esq." Usher, B.Sc. Central 

Advice. Bangalore, to whom all enquiries'^’ Bo^'^d of Scientific 

addressed. It is particularly requested that ^ ^commodat, on should be 


ctaaressea. it is particularly requested that \ 

modation required should be sent to the Ho- ^^f^timation of the 

^ Secretaries. 


accom- 


•Extract from the Kules. 

liti-le X : ■ 

There shall be three classes of members ■* g j 

(i) Fttll members "-Aimwal subscription A' 

(ii) Associitfc members.— Annua.} subscription .^'rf ^ 

(iii) SfitJcnt members . — xVnnual subscription 

/ev j . 1 , nihcca ixco. j 

(htudeiu members must be definitelv x-r.ii .t ,• 

^ Principal of their College as \ 

Only full members have the right of communicatiiH n«ner*^fn ih^ ' 

Congress and they receive free of charge all publication'/? 

Associate and Student menabers have the rkdit o’ >* 

before the Congress provided they have been commur 

member. ' wunaui .jj^ated by a full 


aithfully, 

ant Secretary'i SIMONSEN, 

General Secretary, 

’°'|-est Research Institute and College, 
DeK tra Dun. 




%The form is not printed. I ntimutiun may kindly eSi * . ' r • ^ 

iy given to the Loc^y Secretaries. 
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THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
/ MYTHIC SOCIETY. 

Bangalore, 14th August 1923, 

A, R. Banerji, Esq., M.A., C.S.L, CJ.E., Dewan of Mysore, 

in the Chair, 


Mr. S. Srikantaiya, B.A., n.L., m.r.a.S.,^ Joint Secretary, read the Report. 

THE REPORT. 


The Committee of the Mythic Society have much pleasure in placing before 
•you an account of the Society’s activities during its thirteenth session, 


1922-23. 

2. Membership : — There has been a. very gratifying, though small, 
increase in the membership of the Societ}^ the total number being 552 as 
against 539 last year. We have on our rolls 28 life members, 195 resident 
and^,307 mofussil members, 6 resident and 24 mofussii subscribers and 

•20 honorary members. Your Committee make a new appeal to the members 
to induce more of their friends to join the Society. 

3. Finance: — Our collections from subscriptions amounted to,]Rs. 
1,479-8*0 ; from life members Rs. 400-0-0 ; from grants Rs. 2,125. Froi^jsale 
of journals we realized Rs. 125-10-0, interest on investments Rs. 541^8-1, 
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^lid miscellaneous receipts Rs. 146-0-1, totalling Rs. 5,038-7-5. Out of this 
amount, the expenditure as shown in the accompanying statement of accounts, 
amounted to Rs, 4,602-3-1, leaving a closing balance of Rs. 436-4-8. The 
cost of printing continues to be very heavy and the Journal of the Mythic 
Society is one of the few publications which have not, despite all difficulties, 
raided the rate of subscription. The Committee hope that members in 
arrears wdll remit their annual subscriptions without delay and' help to main- 
tain the efficiency and prompt despatch of the Journal as heretofore, and 
will give no cause for^reminders being sent and V, P.’s being resorted to to 
collect arrears. . The arrears 3till to be recovered amount to Rs. 514. 

4. Meetikgs: — We had quite a variety of very interesting papers. 
There were in all twelve meetings during the year. The first that call for 
notice are the papers of Prof. Sylvain Levi, the renowned patriarch of 
Oriental Studies, and Dr. Miss Kramrisch, who delivered lectures on Greater 
India, and the Significance of Indian Art, respectively. The other papers 
included those of Dr. R. Shamasastry, Mr. R. Narasimhachar, Mr. B. Puttaiya, 
Mr. D. B. Ramachendra Mudaliar, Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao, Mr. B. M. Ran- 
gaiya Naidu, Mr. S. T. Moses and Mr. P. R. Krishnaswami. 

5. Journal: — The Journal, all will admit, maintained its high level 

of excellence throughout the year and tile thanks of the Committee are due 
to all the gentlemen that contributed towards this end. The Hon’ble Mr. 
T. V, Seshagiri Iyer, Messrs. K. G. Shankara, Pandit M. Kaghaviengar, A. 
Rangaswami Saraswathi, K. G. Sesha I}^er, B. V. Kaineshwara Iyer, Sarat 
Chandra Mitra, T. N. Subrahmanyam, K. Rama Pisharoti, P. V. Jagadisa 
Iyer, V. Venkatachela Iyer, L. A. Cammiade, Rao Saheb Dr. S. Krishna- 
swamiengar, and others have been of great assistance to us by their valuable 
contributions. ^ 

6. Exchanges : — The new exchanges secured during the year were (a) 
The Cdiristian College Magazine, and the publications of (b) The Anthropo- 
logical Society of Bombay, (c) The K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay, 
{d ) The Purra Tatva Mandir, Ahmedabad, (e) Association Francaise des Amis 
de L’Orient, Musee Guimet, Place d’lena, Paris. 

7. Library : — Large additions were made during the year to the 
library. Books of the value of Rs. 304 were purchased, and one hundred and 
cighty-two volumes were added, besides the late Pradhana Siromani T. Ana-hda 
Rao’s Library. The Muzrai Department kindly transferred the Sacred Books ^ 
ojfke East for safe custody and the use of members. Attempts are being 
mac -i to secure further additions to the Library. 

i. The Hall: — The hall and grounds are maintained in excellent 
condr.ioii, owing, in a large measure, to the Government grants for .which we are 
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most grateful. The Government and the various semi-official associations 
arranged for their Annual Meetings and other functions in our HalL ThQ 
Lawyers’ Conference arid the Local Self-Government Conference also held 
their meetings in the premises of the Mythic Society. 

Visitors: — It is gratifying to observe that amSngst the distinguished 
visitors to the Daly Memorial Hall were included the Rt. Hon'ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri and Sir K. G. Gupta. 

9. The Tabard Memorial: — The Tabard I\f^morial prize during the 
last Mysore University Convocation was awarded to Islr. B. R. Subba Kao, 
M.A., who obtained the highest number of mark« in Indian History, 

10. His Highness the Maharaja of Travancorc has been graciously 
pleased to accept our invitation to be a Vice-Patron of the Mythic Society- 

11. Last year we offered our hearty felicitations to Rajadharmapravina 
Mr. K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar, and Rajamanthrapravina Mr. P. Ragha- 
vendra Rao, on the distinctions conferred on them by His Highness the 
Maharaja. This year we have the pleasure to congratulate again our two 
Vice-Presidents on their having received from the Government of India the 
well -merited title of “ Dewan Bahadur’’. 

12. The Committee welcome with very great pleasure Mr. Mir Hurnza 
Hussain, b.a., b.l., First Member^of Council as a Vice-President of the 
Mythic Society, 

13. The Committee desire to record their grateful appreciation of the 
work done for the Society by Mr. A. V. Ramanathan, General Secretary and 
Treasurer, who had to be relieved on his transfer to Nanjangud. 

14. The Committee have received a communication from Mr. F. W. 
Thomas, Honorary Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, inviting the atten- 
tion of the Mythic Society to certain changes recently made in its rules con- 
cerning Branch and Associate Societies. Under the amended Rules it is open 
to us to seek admission as a Branch or an Associate Society of the Royal 

•Asiatic Society, and if the Mythic Society be admitted as a Branch or an 
Associate Society of the Royal Asiatic Society, under the amended Rule 105, 
members of the Mythic Society will be entitled while on furlough or other- 
wise temporarily residing within the limits of Great Britain and Ireland to the 
use of the Library as non-resident members, and to attend the meetings of 
the«tSociety other than special General Meetings ; and if any member of any 
* Branch or Associate Society should apply for election to become a member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, nomination by two other members of the R<^1 
Asiatic Society as laid down in Rule 4 shall not be necessary and such r|[em- 
ber may forthwith be elected by a vote of the Royal Asiatic Society at ^rie of 
its meetings on his satisfying them that he is a member of the Mythic Sc ciety. 



This is a great advantage and the Committee consider that steps may be * 
laken to associate the Mythic Society as an Associate Society of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

15. We beg to express our deep sense of gratitude to His Highness the 
Maharaja, to His Highness the Yuvaraja and to His Highness the Maharaja’s ; ^ 
Government, for the encouragement and help which they have given us and : f 
for graciously continuing their grants to the Society. 

FATHER TABARD’S REMARKS. 

Mr. Chairman, LADirlis a;nd Gentlemen, 

Before proposing the formal adoption of the Report, I wish to make a ' { 
few remarks. ! 

As you all know, one of the objects of the founders of the Mythic , : ' 
Society was to create in Mysore a centre of high intellectual culture. ' 

That aim was very ambitious, but we knew that Mysore had the talent ‘ 
if we could only bring it out and we felt that as Mysore, under the enlighten- 
ed guidance of our revered Maharaja, had attained the foremost rank among 
Indian, States in political and material progress, it was in the fitness of things y 
that in the realms of intellectual culture, Mysore should also be first. 

It would be presumptuous on our pert to say that we have succeeded, 
but the considerable increase among our mofussil members and the recogni- 
tion we have received from many learned Societies seem to tell us that out- 
siders have come to know that Mysore, through the Mythic Society, need not ' 
be afraid of a comparison in that respect also with any other part of India. 

Mr. Mir Humza Hussain has borne eloquent testimony to the success 
we have so far achieved and voiced, we feel sure, the feelings of many when 
in his speech at the last Central College Day he said that the intellectual y ' 

activity in Bangalore was due to the existence of the Mythic Society. 

The facts that the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland is 
seeking a more intimate association with us and that many Universities alb ' 
over the English-speaking world are asking for complete sets of our Journal 
have also a significance of their own. y 

This success is due in a large measure to our Journal which, though de-' 
voted primarily to the history, archaeology and ethnology of Mysore, still ‘ 
opens its pages to all scholars who have made a speciality of any branqb in 
the field of Indian Research. We welcome them all but we would make a*" ' 

sjNcial appeal to those who w^ould be willing to bring us contributions to the 
stucy of ethnology and ethnography in Mysore and Southern India, as so 
far the late lamented Mr. Nanjundaiya does not seem to have a successor in 
those' two most interesting branches of Indian studies. It will be our 
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endeavour to see that our Quarterly maintains the same degree of excellence 
and continues to be issued with the punctuality which very few similar publi-'' 
cations are able to emulate. 

The Report gives a full account of the Society’s activities and I need 
not expatiate on them. 

I will content myself by making a new appeal for more life-members and 
more frequent donations as this is the only way for u%to build up a funded 
capital which will ensure the future of the Society. An increase of ordinary 
members would also be of a great help to us to meet^our ordinary expenses. 

But to make our Society a complete suct^ess what we are in need of 
mostly is “ enthusiasm We are working for the glory of Mysore and no 
Mysorean can afford to remain indifferent. His Highness the Maharaja, our 
revered Patron, the Royal Mysore Family, His Highness’ Government, all take 
a keen interest in the Mythic Society. I call then on all His Highness’ sub- 
jects, on all the admirers of Mysore, to stand by me and help me to make 
Mysore better known still, not only in India, but all over the British Empire. 

With these remarks I have the pleasure to move that the Report of the 
•Mythic Society for 1922-23 be adopted. 

Mr. V. R. Thyagaraja Iyer seconded the proposition, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The re-election of Rajasabhabhushana Rev. Father A. M. Tabard as 
President, proposed in a few felicitous words by Mr. Mir Humza Hussain, 
First Member of Council, and seconded by Mr. K. R. Sreenivasiengar, 
Second Member of Council, was carried by acclamation. 

Rajakaryaprasakta Rao Bahadur Mr. M. Shama Rao, proposed and Mr. 
S. Cadambi seconded the election of the office-bearers for the ensuing Ses- 
sion. 

The Chairman rose amid great applause and spoke as follows : — 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 

«• 

Father Tahari), Ladies and Genti.emen, 

The Mythic Society has now entered on the fourteenth year of its existence 
and it is not necessary for me to express, as Chairman of this meeting, in 
glowing terms the work that the Society has been able to show during the 
past* thirteen years. Successive Presidents of its annual meetings have given 
•testimony to such work, and the record that is accumulating of its varied actt>i- 
ties in the field of historic research is sufficient evidence of its usefulness ^Ind 
the good that it is doing to promote interest as well as a desire in the pdblic 
mind for knowledge in the antiquities specially those relating to the Stf.te of 
Mysore. 
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I will not emulate my distinguished predecessors who have presided at 
•■your annual gatherings in the past few years by claiming notorious ignorance 
of the various subjects which the Society was formed to investigate and study. 
But although I yield to none of them in the extent of such ignorance, I must 
claim that I do sympathize- with the work of the Society, and it is for this 
reason that I have accepted the kind invitation of Father Tabard bo preside on 
this occasion. I thank ^ou all for the honour you have done me, but as Chair- 
man of this meeting, I find myself somewhat at a disadvantage, for it has 
been customary with me^to make speeches only on matters of public adminis- 
tration and finance which d(fal generally with facts and figures, dry as dust 
and uninteresting to such a learned body of pandits as are represented by the 
Members of this Society. I must confess, however, that, before the days 
when the crust of officialdom settled itself hard on my temperament, I did 
take interest in historic studies and investigations, but the want of leisure has 
prevented me from making excursions in those interesting fields and thus 
from earning the fame of a Romesh Dutt or a Keene or a Stanley Rice, who 
have distinguished themselves in the world of letters in spite of being mem- 
bers of the Civil Service. 

The name assumed by your Society has evoked comment in the past, 
but it is no longer mythic, judging from^the large number of members on its 
rolls which has gradually increased to 552, although your critics, pointing to- 
wards the state of your finances, may attribute a mythic character to your re- 
sources, as I find from the Report, that you have a negligible balance and also 
large arrears of subscriptions due. This is certainly not a healthy state of 
affairs, and it is hoped that the appeal that has been made by the Honorary 
Secretary in this matter will receive an adequate response. 

A Society like that of yours is, at the present moment, a great necessity 
in the country for more than one reason. With the tendency towards mate- 
rialism an^ of pursuing activities for the material and economic development 
of the country, one is apt to forget past history which alone can bring sound 
lessons to the present generation. It was Prof. Max Muller that said — 
There is but one key to the present, and that is the past. There is but one 
way to understand the continuous growth of the human mind and to gain a 
firm grasp of what it has achieved in any department of knowledge, and that 
is to watch its historic development.” Only the other da3q Dr. Goordier, 
addressing a gathering in Bombay, laid emphasis on the importance of the"^ 
stjL^4y of history and said that nothing helped so much to encourage the long 
vie^ as history, which enables a man to cast his mind back or forward to 
hundreds of years to look at things, but he did not overlook the other side. 
He referred to the fact that there is a tendency to indulge in the dreamy t5 pe 


6f nimci which lays too Much stress on the imaginary golden age and con- 
trasts the present unfavourably with it. Even research scholars sometimes^ 
attempt to describe a spade which they discover amidst their explorations as 
a golden spoon. Such a tendency cano nly be counteracted by a critical 
faculty, and it is satisfactory to the ordinary mind to hnd that the work of the 
Mythic Society, as disclosed in its various reports and publications, has not 
been tainted with this defect. 

i-Vlth'ough I should be treading on dangerous ground if I attempted to dis- 
course on the immense possibilities that Mysore presents to the student of 
religion, folklore and pre-historic antiquities, still* I am persuaded by the op- 
portunity the present occasion affords me to indicate in a very general way 
and with the little information that I have acquired on the subject, the pecu- 
liar advantages of this country and the special features that it presents for 
the encouragement of such studies. These are matters of common know- 
ledge to the Members of the Mythic Society, no doubt, but may very well 
bear repetition. Mysore is a country of wonderful and unlimited possibilities 
in many directions. This is one of the oldest of Nature’s store-houses of 
mineral wealth, water-power and other material resources. These character- 
istics I have dwelt upon at some length in my addresses as President of the 
Industrial and Agricultural Exhibitiofis on more than one occasion. Further 
than these, Mysore possesses close historic associations with every religious, 
moral and philosophic movement of ancient India. Taking only a cursory 
glance over the pages of her ancient histor}-, one cannot but marvel at the 
wonderful attractions that Mysore had in the past for the sage and the philo- 
sopher. The table-land of Mysore pla 3 ^ed an important part in the introduc- 
tion and diffusion of Aryan culture and civilization in Southern India as awhole. 
In fact, Mysore could be described as the second Aryavarta. Like modern 
missionaries, Arj^an sages and rishis acted as advance guards and emissaries 
of their faiths, penetrating through hills and fastnesses and establishing iso- 
lated settlements and some of them can be traced to Mysore. It is only too 
well-known that Mysore has figured conspicuously in the legendary history of 
India and there are manj^ spots in the State which are intimately connected 
with the epic of Mahabharata. Was it not in Mysore that Arjuna, during 
his first great military expedition, was carried away by the charms of the 
Prinftess Chitrangada whom he eventually married and b}^ whom he had his 
^on Babruvahana ? 

Many of the scenes in the Ramayana are also laid in Mysore. In fact, 
Mysore forms the base from which Rama, carried out operations agaifist 
Ravana, King of Lanka. I think Mj^sore is one of the verj^ few Provinces 
in India where reliable material and data exist for a correct a^id critical study 



of her past history, specially in her ancient coins and inscriptions. Her equa- 
ble climate and the absence of violent upheavals of nature such as earthquakes 
’combined with the widespread presence of strong durable stone no doubt 
account for the profusion of inscriptions and their well-preserved character. 
It is interesting to note that even such small chiefs as the Kempe-Gowdas of 
Bangalore and Magadi did not omit to record their doings on imperishable 
stone. Mysore has also got special distinctive schools of architecture of which 
the best specimens are Co be found at Belur, Halebid and Somanathpur. 

There is good and tolerably authentic history of Mysore from the time of 
the rulers of the Ganga'dy nasty and certainly from the eleventh century onwards 
commencing from the Hoysalas who had their capital at Belur and Halebid. 

In the religious history of India Mysore takes a very prominent part. 
Leaving aside the legendary period during which the great sage Agastya Muni 
first instructed the people of the south in Aryan cultui'e, it appears that when 
Buddhism was pressing Jainism hard in the north, the great Emperor Chan- 
dragupta, who was evidently a Jain, abdicated his throne and accompanied 
his spiritual teacher to Sravanabelagola about the close of the third century 
before Christ, and that for many centuries, Mysore continued to be the strong- 
hold of Jainism, Mysore is also intimately connected with two of the greatest 
Hindu spiritual leaders, Sankaracharyew- and Ramanujacharya, It was San- 
karacharya who spent the last twelve years of his life at Sringeri of which he was 
the first, apostle. In like manner, Ramanujacharya, through his teaching of the 
Vaishnava religion, put an end to Jainism in the twelfth century. Various 
other associations might be cited to prove the advantages and attractions 
which the Mysore country possesses for the student of archaiology, history 
and ancient religion. 

Mysoreans owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Mythic Society for open- 
ing. up such a vast field for enquiry and research which are of such great in- 
terest to her people. Let us hope that some day the original history of the 
Mysore country will be written by one of the members of this Society in thq, 
language of the country. 

In conclusion, I want to congratulate the Society on the excellent work 
that has been done during the past year and for the satisfactory Report which 
the Secretary has just read to us. It has enlisted the co-operation of scholars 
and pandits even outside the Mysore State, in other parts of India. It has got 
an excellent library, and it can boast of the continued patronage of the Rulingr 
^ouse of Mysore ; His Highness the Gaikwar and the Maharaja of Travancore 
are(- .amongst its Vice-Patrons. The Government of His Highness the 
Maharaja has always helped this Society with moral and material support. 
Only recently, Government have sanctioned for another period of two years 


* 1 monthly grant of Rs. 100 to the Society. But for the indefatigable exei"- 
tions and keen interest which the President, Father Tabard, takes in it, it ^ 
would be difficult to believe that the Society could have reached its present 
stage of development. We all know what Father Tabard has done for the 
Mythic Society, how persistent he has been in keeping up its activities on a high 
level. I think it is time that the noble example of Father Tabard is 
emulated by others and that more active interest is tal^n by Mysore scholars 
and students to widen the influence and the scope of the work of the Society. 

It must not be forgotten that the success of a society like this depends 
also, to an appreciable extent, on the Secretary and the excellence of its Journal, 
and in this respect the Mythic Society has, throughout, been particularly 
fortunate. We all know the work of Mr, Ramanathan as General Secretary, 
and Mr. Sell as Editor of the Journal, and they deserve our warmest ac- 
knowledgments. In Mr. Srikantaiya, we have an ideal Joint Secretary and 
Treasurer who, I am sure, will* bring about an improvement in the financial 
position of the Society. You have elected a strong body of office-bearers. . 
I only wish you had not copied the Mysore Civil List but got a few more 
non-officials. 

In conclusion, I have only to wish the Society increased success and 
prosperity in the coming years and tcThope that it will secure a wider circle 
of ardent supporters in its cause. 

The Rev. F. Goodwill in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chair, which 
was accorded with great enthusiasm, remarked that he was himself very grate- 
ful to the Mythic Society which has been the means of his becoming acquaint- 
ed with many Indian gentlemen among whom he was happy to say he count- 
ed many dear friends. 

A most interesting and successful function was brought to a close by 
hearty cheers for the revered Patron of the Society, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore, called by the President. 



THE WESTERN GANGAS OF TALKAD. "I 

(A Paper read before the Mythic Society.) 

By Praktana Vimarsa Vichakshana Rao Bahadur 

R. Narasimhacharya, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

There are two main branches of the Gangas— the Western Gangas of Talkad 
and the Eastern GaiTg'as of Kalinga. Both trace their name to the river ''.fi 
Ganga or Ganges. According to the traditional account of the Western 
Gangas as given in some • inscriptions of about the eleventh century in the /. 
Shimoga District, Harischandra had a son named Bharata whose wife, Vijaya- jv 
mahadevi, at the time of conception, bathed in the Ganges to remove her = , 
languor, and the son born in consequence was named Gangadatta, whence v 
his descendants were called the Gangas. The Kalinga account, as given in i , 
the Indian- Antiquary,^ is that Turvasu, son of Yayati, being without sons, 
propitiated the river Ganga, by which means he obtained a son, Gangeya, A. 
whose descendants were the Gangas. Though one account makes the West- 
ern Gangas the descendants of Ikshvaku of the solar race, yet the clear 
statement made in the Gummareddipura platesf of the Western Ganga y: 
king DurvinTta that he was of the lineage of Krishna, leads us to conclude 
that they were Yadavas like the Kalinga Gangas. The latter are mentioned / 
by Pliny. They formed an important line in the seventh and eighth centuries 
and continued to rule down to the sixteenth century. 

Among the dynasties that ruled in Southern India in early times, that of :y 
the Gangas of Talkad was one of the most interesting which held its own for 
nearly seven centuries from about the fourth to the eleventh. The Gangas 
ruled over the greater part of the present Mysore country, their territory being y 
known as Gangavadi, a Ninety-six Thousand province. The existing Ganga- 
dikaras, properly Gangavadikaras, who form the largest section of the agricuP , / 
tural population of Mysore even now, represent their former subjects. Their 
earliest capital was Kuvalala or Kdlar, situated to the west of the Palar river , ; 
in the eastern part of Mysore. The capital was subsequently removed to 
Talkad on the Kaveri,^ which continued as such until its capture by the Cholas 
at the beginning of the eleventh century when the Ganga sovereignty came to 
an end. Though Talkad was the permanent capital, the royal residence waS 
?bmoved to a more central position at Manne or Manyapura to the north-west 
of 'Bangalore in the eighth century in the time of Sripurusha, during whose long 
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reign the, Ganga kingdom may be said to have reached the height of prosperity. 
The Gannas are stated to be of the Jahnaveya family and of the Kanvayanar 
gutra, and are usuall}^ styled Kongunivarma-dharma-mahadhiraja (or maha- 
rfijadhiraja). Their stronghold was Nandagiri (Nandidnig). They had ari 
elephant for their crest. The titles' Satyavakya and Nitiinarga are as a rule 
applied alternately to the later kings. The foundation of the Ganga kingdom 
attributed to the agency , of a Jaina teacher of the name of Simhanandi. 

It is interesting to note that several of the Ganga. kings were not only 
patrons of literary merit, but were themselves scholars and authors of’ some 
important works in Sanskrit and Kannada. Thus*Madhava II is described 
as a touchstone for testing gold — the learned and poets, and as skilled among 
those who expound and practise the science of politics. He wrote a commen- 
tary on Dattaka’s sutras or aphorisms dealing with the branch, known as 
Vaisika, of the Kamasastra or science of love. Avinita was worthy to be reck- 
oned first among the learned. Durvinita was the author of three works in San- 
skrit, namely, a grammatical work known as Sahdavatara, a Sanskrit version 
pf the Paisachi Vaddakafhd or Brihatkatlia and a commentary on the fif^ 
teenth sdrga of the Kirdtdrj unlya of Bharavi, who lived for some time at his 
court. In case this king is, as is very probable, identical with his namesake 
mentioned in the Kavimjamdrga of •about 850 as an early Kannada prose “ 
writer, his many-sided scholarship isreallj- worthy of admiration. Srivikrama 
was of a clear understanding resulting from the stud}^ of the fourteen branches ■ 
of learning; he was specially skilled among those who expound and practise 
the science of. politics in all its branches. Bhuvikrama was well versed in the 
meaning of all sciences. Sripurusha wrote a , work on elephants, called 
Gajasastm, His son, Sivamara, was able to compose poetry in three langua- 
ges, probably Sanskrit, Kannada and Prakrit, and was likewise a dramatist 
and a' grammarian. He was also the author of a work on elephants, called 
Gajdshtaka which, it is said, was sung even by women while pounding grain. 
•Ereyappa, who had the distinctive title Hahendrantaka, was the patron of 
the Kannada poet Gunavarma I, the author of the Sxidraka, the Harivaxnsa 
and other, works. He is described as a Bharata in the arts of singing, instru- 
mental music and dancing, and as an authority to great grammarians. Butuga 
II was a touchstone to poets. He cleft open the frontal globes of the lordly 
elephants the arrogant false disputants of the ekdnta-mata or Buddhism with 
^ the thunderbolts the arguments based on the scriptures. Marula’s poetry 
was lovingly praised by great poets. By his great learning Milrasimha vf^s 
like a prodigy in the midst of the learned ; he was an expert in grammar, 
logic, philosoph}' and literature, and of a remarkable intellect matured by an 
investigation of all the Itihasas and Puranas. Chamunda-Rava, .the minister 



of Rachamalla, wrote in 978 the Trishashtilakshana-mahapurana^ popularly 
known as Chamundaraya-ptirana^ giving an account of the twenty-four Jinas , 
or Tirthankaras. Nagavarma I, who was patronized by Rachamalla’s younger >' 
brother, Rakkasa-Ganga, was the author of the Ghhandomhiidhi^ the earliest 
Kannada work on prosody, and a Kannada metrical version of Bana’s Kadam- 
barL jr; 

The following account of the education of a Ganga prince in the tenth : 
century is worthy of no^cice: — ‘ * 

This intelligent prince, Satyavakya Narasimha-Deva, learnt in his early ' 
age the science of politics, riding on elephants and horses, play at ball, wielding 
the bow and sword, the drama, grammar, medicine, poetry, mathematics, 
Bharata-sastra, Itihasas and Puranas, dancing, singing and instrumental music. 

The Ganga kings were not only generally learned, but were also brave in 
war. They came into collision with several dynasties of kings such as the 
Kadambas, the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas, the Pallavas, the Cholas, the 
Banas and the Nolambas, and passed through various vicissitudes of fortune, 
^he first king, Kongunivarma or Madhava I is said to have subdued the Banas. 
Durvinita gained victories at the battles of Andari, Alattur, Porulare and 
Pernagara. The Kadamba king Mrigesavarma, of the fifth century, claims 
to have overthrown the Gangas. * The Chalukya Kirtivarma, of the sixth 
century, is said to have inflicted damage on them.f In about 608, the Ganga 
kings are said to have attended on Pulakesi,J and in 694 to have been 
brought into subjection by Vinayaditya $. Sripurusha defeated the Pallavas 
in a battle at Vilarde. He slew Kaduvetti of Kanchi and took away from him 
the title of Permanadi, which is always afterwards assumed by the Gangas. 
The Rashtrakuta king Dhruva, who attacked Gangavadi during Sripurusha’s 
reign, imprisoned his son Sivamara and appointed his own son Kamba as the 
viceroy of Gangavadi, Sivamara suffered many calamities during his reign. He 
was twice consigned to prison by the Rashtrakutas and reduced to the galling 
position of a feudatory. To regain independence appears to have been the'"’ 
one object next to his heart and in his persistent attempt to realize it he 
nobly sacrificed himself in a battle with Govinda III at Kagimogeyur in the 
Tumkur District. His son Prithivipati defeated the Pandya king Varaguna 
at Sripurambiyam. Rajamalla I regained the Ganga kingdom which had 
been lost during his uncle Sivamara’s reign. He is said to have rescued* his 
country from the Rashtrakutas, who had held it too long, as Vishnu in the 
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form of a Boar rescued the earth from the infernal regions. His son" Niti- 
marga gained a victory over the Vallabha (Rashtrakuta) army at Rajaramadu; 
Butuga II slew the Chola prince Rajaditya as stated in Mandya 41*. The scho- 
lars who had dealt with this inscription, not knowing the correct meaning 
of the expression bisugeye kalanage, had accused Butuga of treachery in con- 
nection with the killing of the Chola Rajaditya. When I explained the 
expression in J. R. A. S. for 1909, the late Dr. Flee1;^wrote thus in the same 
Journal (p. 445): — “It is most satisfactory that it should be so conclusively 
shown that Butuga was not guilty of any unfair behaviou,r in slaying the Ch51a 
king.” Marasimha fought with the Chalukya {5rince Rajaditya for the pos- 
session of the Uchchangi fort and brought the Nolamba family to an end. 
The exploits of a few more kings are mentioned further on. The Chola king 
Rajaraja took possession of the east of Mysore in 997, and his son Rajendra- 
Chola captured Talkacl in about 1004 and brought the Ganga power to an end. 

The Gangas had matrimonial alliances with the Kadambas, the Chalukyas, 
the Rashtrakutas, the Nolambas and the rulers of Punnad. Their copper 
grants generally begin with an invocation of Padmanabha or Vishnu. The 
only exceptions that have come to notice are the Tagare platest which invoke 
Sankara and the Narasimharajapura platest which invoke Jina. 

The unusual names for kings, ^'Avinita and Durvinita, which mean ill- 
behaved or wicked, are explained in the abovementioned Tagare plates by pre- 
fixing the words ahita and ari-narapa to them, thus giving us to understand 
that the kings were so only to their enemies- They are explained in the 
Narasimharajapura plates, also mentioned above, by stating that the kings 
were so only in respect of avimta or ill-behaved kings and durvinita or the 
wicked Kali. 

• I shall now proceed to notice briefly an important set of Ganga copper 
plates recently discovered by me and to make a few observations on the pedi- 
gree and chronology of the Gangas, about which there has been a wide differ- 
ence of opinion. The plates register a grant in A.D. 963 by the Ganga 
king Marasimha to a Jaina scholar named Munjarya, who had the title 
Vadighanghalabhatta. They give a full account of the Ganga dynasty and 
contain the longest Ganga inscription that has yet been discovered. 

The plates of Marasimha are seven in number, each measuring 12"by6f^^ 
The first and last plates are engraved on the inner side only. The writing 

in beautiful Hala-Kannada characters. The plates are strung on a circvp# 
lar ring which is 5" in diameter and thick, and has its ends secured in the 
base of a square seal measuring b)” 3|'^ The seal, which is beautifully 
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executed, is divided transversely 'into two unequal compartments, the upper 
Enclosing about three-fourths of the space and the lower about one-fourth; 
The upper compartment has in the middle a fine elephant in relief standing to 
the proper right, surmounted by a parasol flanked by chauris, with the 
sun and the crescent at the upper corners. Behind the elephant is a lamp- 
stand with what looks like a chauri above it, and in front a vase surmounted 
by a dagger, and a lamp-stand. The low^er compartment bears in one horizon- 
tal line the legend Srl-Marasingha-Devam in Hala- Kannada characters. A 
portion of the right band lower corner of the first plate is broken off, and as 
the result of this a few letter^ at the ends of lines 1-6 are missing, but these 
can to some extent be filled up from the' corresponding portions of other 
grants of the dynasty. The plates were in the possession of Kempananjay 3 "a, 
son of Siddamallappa, a resident of Aldur, Chamarajanagar Taluk, Mysore 
District, and are said to have been unearthed by him about six years ago 
Avhile ploughing his land in Kudlur near Danayakanpura in Tirumukudlu 
Narsipur Taluk of the same. District. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit with the exception of the 
portion (lines 178-189) giving the income and boundaries of the village grant- 
ed, which is in old Kannada. -The Sanskrit portion, mostly in prose, also 
contains a number of verses here and the?e besides the five imprecatory verses 
coming at the close. Though partly similar in contents to the Keregodi-Rd;n- 
gapura plates* of Rajamalla II, the Narsapur plates t of the same king, the 
Gattavadi plates t oi Ereyappa, and the Su(Ji plates § of Butuga, the inscrip- 
tion is unique in several respects : — 

(1) It is artistically executed as regards both writing and composition, 
and may be looked upon as a Sanskrit Champit work of considerable literary 
merit. (2) It is the longest Ganga grant yet discovered, consisting, as it does, 
of 200 pretty long lines of matter. (3) It is the only Ganga grant that' I 
have seen with an ornamental square seal and with a label giving the name 
of the royal donor. (4) It appears to be the fipst copper plate inscription yet 
discovered of the Ganga king Marasimha. (5) Being one of the latest records 
of the dynasty, it gives a complete genealogy and some items of information, 
especially about the later kings, not found in other published grants. Con- 
sidering the quantity of matter contained in it, the inscription is remarkably 
free from orthographical and other errors, I think it is a genuine recq^rd of 
period cited in it. 

Before proceeding to remark on the new items of information furnished 
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by the grant, It is desirable to exhibit the genealogy of the Gangas as given in 
it, as it may be looked upon as almost complete, there having been only two 
or three steps more before the dynasty was subverted by the Cholas. 


GANGA GENEALOGY AGCORDING TO THE PLATES OF 

MARASIMHA. 
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Kongunivanna-dharma-maharajildhiraja-paramesvara-paramabhattaraka 

1 Madhava-mahadhiraja 

Jayabhushana 

2 Madhava-mahadhinij^ If ** 

3 Harivarma-mahadhiraja 

I 

4 Vishnugopa-maharajadhiraja 

I 

5 Madhava-mahadhiraja III 

. . i. 

Kongunivarma-dharma-maharajadhiraja-paramesvara (or briefly K. D. P.)^ 

6 Avinita 

I. 

7 Durvinita 

• J 

8 Mushkara 

9 Srivikrama 


10 Bhuvikrama 
Srivallabha 


Kongunivarma-maharaj adhiraja 
11 ^Nava-Kama 
Sivamara I 
Sishta-pri3’a ' 

A son 


♦ K. D. P. 

*13 Sivamara-Deva II 
Saigotta 


k.:d. 


P. 


12 Sripurusha 

Bhimakdpa, Ldkadhiirta, Rajakesari 


14 Vijayaditj^ 


Satyavakya K. D. P. 
15 Rachamalla I 



r 
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Kitimarga K. D. P- 
16 Ereganga-Deva (I) 


Satyavakya K. D. P. 18 Biituga (I) 

17 Rajamalla II Gunaduttaranga 

^ m. Amoghavarsha\s daughter Chandrobbalabba 

^ ^ Nitimarga K. I). P. 

19 Ereganga-Deva (II) 
Ereyappa 
Komaravedenga 

in, Nijagali’s daughter Jakamba 



Satyavakya K. D. P. Nitimarga K. D. P. Satyavakya K. D. P. 

20i Narasimha-Deva 21 Rajamalla III 22 Butuga (II) 

Biravedenga Kachcheya-Ganga Ganga-Gangeya, Ganga-Narayana, 

Jayaduttaranga, Nanniya-Ganga 
7/7. Saddega's daughter Kevakanimmadi 


Nitimarga K. D. P. Satyavakya K, D. P. 

23 Punuseya-Ganga 24 Marasimha-Deva 

Marula ^ • Guttiya-Ganga, Ganga-chudamani, 

Gahga-martanda, Ganga-^Chakrayudha, Ganga-mandaljka, Chaladuttaranga, 
Kamada,. Kaliyuga-Bhima, Kirti-Manobhava Mandalika-Trinetra 
m. Krishna’s daughter 


This genealogy is mostly identical with that given in several of the 
published grants. The points, however, in which it differs from that given in*^ 
some of them may be noted here. Unlike the present grant, the Sudi plates of 
Butuga state that 11 was the son of 10, that 12 was the son of 11, and that 
21 and 22 were the sons of 20. The Vallimalai rock inscription * of Raja- 
malla I also makes 12 the son of 11. The mention of 12 as the son of 9 in 
the Narasimharajapura plates,! unlike the majority of the published grdTnts, 
to be looked upon as a mistake. Like the present grant, the stone in- 
senption EC, VIII, Nagar 35, of 1077, mentions 20, 21 and 22 as brothers. 
It is worthy of note that from 15 onw^ards to the end, omitting 18, the titles 
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Satyavakj^a and Nitimarga are regularly applied to alternate kings. Accord- 
ing to this grant Ereyappa (19) was a Nitimarga, as also his second son 
Rajamalla (21). 

As stated before, the plates of Marasimha are partly similar in contents 
to the Keregodi-Rangapura, the Narsapur, the Gattavadi and the Sudi plates. 
Some of the new facts given in them may now be noticed together with some 
peculiarities not observed in other grants. The first i^ng is called Madhava. 
The same is the case in a nearly contemporaneous stone inscription at 
Lakshmesvar, ^ of 968, and in some later records iij the Shimoga District, 
Nagar 35, of 1077, and Shimoga 4, of 1122, whiclT, however, make Madhava, 
the younger brother of Dadiga to whom a few steps in the pedigree are prefixed. 
It is also stated in the present record that Madhava obtained greatness by 
following the Jaina doctrine, that he severed the stone pillar by favour of the 
Jaina teacher Simhanandi and that his head was adorned with a frontlet made 
of Karnikara flowers. Shimoga 4 likewise states that Simhanandi presented 
him with a sword, procured for him a kingdom, and placed on his head a 
coronet of Karnikara flowers. There are also other inscriptions and literary 
works which refer to Simhanandi as the founder of the Ganga kingdom. The 
Udayendiram grant of Hastimalla, of about 920, states that the Ganga lineage 
owed its greatness to Simhanandi. biagar 35 and 36, of 1077, say that he 
made the Ganga kingdom, and Sravana Belgola 397, of 1178, tells us that he' 
was the creator of the Ganga kingdom. Sravana Belgola 67, of 1129, refers 
to the same fact thus: — '‘The sharp sword of meditation on the venerable 
Arhat, which cuts asunder the row of stone pillars the hostile army of the ghati 
sins, t was vouchsafed by Simhanandi-muni to his disciple (Kongunivarma) 
also. Otherwise, how was the solid stone pillar, which barred the road to the 
entry of the goddess of sovereignty, capable of being cut asunder by him with 
his sword?” In an old commentary on the Jaina work Gommatasara, it is 
stated that the Ganga family prospered by the blessing of this sage. 

• The present grant seems to appl)^ the title Jayabhushana to Madhaya. 
It does not say that Vishnugopa was a devotee of Narayana, nor does it say 
that Madhava, his son, wasa worshipper of Tryambaka. Besides Bhiniakopa, 
two other titles, Lokadhurta and Rajakesari, are applied to Sripurusha. As 
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• t According to the Jainas, karma is primarily of two kinds — ghafi (destructive) and aghdtij^ 
(non-destructive), each being again sub-divided into four classes. The ghati karmas are 
(1) /wawavfrmntyfr (knowledge-obscuring), (2,) dar.^andvaraniya (faith-obscuring), (3) antardya 
(progress-obstructing), and (4) mohanTya (deluding); while the tjghdti karmas are (l) dyuh (de- 
termining the duration of life), (2) ndnta (determining the character of the individual), {"i) got r a 
(determining the famil39. and (4) vedamya (giving pleasure or pain). These karmas are looked 



in the Gattavacji platen, it is stated of Vijayaditya that he, like Bharata, te* 
f^ained from enjoying the kingdom of his elder brother Sivamara while he 
w'as in prison; of Rajarnalla II that he distinguished himself in the battle of 
Sarpiya; and of Butuga I that he defeated Mahendra at Biriyur, Surur and Sa- 
miya and captured elephants after routing the Kongas who opposed him. 
With regard to the caj)tiire of elephants by Butuga I, it is interesting to note 
the statement that the^capture was effected according to, the ancient method 
mentioned in Fanchavari, which is probably a work on.elephants. Ereyappa 
had the title Komara\j.edenga, married Jakamba, the daughter of king Nijagali 
of the Chalukya family, and'^captured the impregnable fortresses of Surur, Na- 
dugarii, Midige, Sulisailendra, Tipperu and Penjaru. He had three sons: Satya- 
vakya Narasimha-Deva with the title Biravedenga, Natimnrga Rajarnalla (III) 
and S^tyavakya Butuga II. Rajarnalla defeated the Nolamba king Anniga 
in the battle of Kottamangala. As regards Butuga II, it is stated that he 
went to king Baddega in the Dahala country and married his daughter at 
Tripuri; that on the death of Baddega he rescued the throne from Lalleyaand 
gave it, to king Krishna; that he killed Kakka-Raja, lord of Achalapiira, and 
defeated Dantivarma alias Bijja of Banavasi, Ajavarrna, the Santara king, 
Damari, lord of Nulugugiri, and Nagavarma; that he conquered king Rajaditya^ 
drove out Emaganduga from his coLintr}S burnt the fortresses of Tanjapuri 
and.Nalkelo, and gave lordly elephants, horses and great wealth to Krishna; 
and that he confuted the arrogant disputants of the ekanta-mata (Buddhism). 
Many of these details about Butuga are also given in the Sudi plates which, I 
venture to think, have been declared spurious on very weak grounds. In them 
though Achalapura is mentioned as Alachapura, probably by a slip of the en- 
graver, ’Narkelo of the present grant is correctly given as Nal.kute. The cap- 
ture of Tanjapuri is also mentioned in the Karhad plates '*' of Krishna III. 
Bfituga’s consort Revakanimmadi had the title Chagavedangi. Marula’s lirst 
name was Punuseya-Ganga and his titles were Gangamartanda, Ganga-Chakra- 
yudha, Kamada, Kaliyuga-Bhima and Kirti-Manobhava. He married Krish- 
na’s daughter and obtained from him an umbrella called Madanavatara which 
had never been obtained by any other king. In the Gattavadi plates and in 
Kannada literature t the title Kamada is applied to Ere 3 '^appa, the grand- 
father of Marula. From the Hebbal inscription 1 of Marasimha, we may infer 
that the name of Krishna’s daughter was Bijabbe. The fact of Marula obtain- 
^ing the umbrella Madanavatara from Krishna is also mentioned in Nagar 35". 
With regard to Marasimha, it is stated that king Krishna, when setting out 
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on an expedition to the north to conquer Asvapati, himself performed the 
ceremon}-^ of crowning him as the ruler of Gangapadi. 

It is interesting to note that the donee was an eminent scholar of varied 
learning honoured by several kings. He was an eminent poet, knew the 
essence of the science of grammar, was well versed in the three schools of 
logic and in the Lokayata Sankhya, Vedanta and Baiiddha systems of philo- 
sophy, and acquired fame as Vadighanghaka in Jainism. He was the teacher 
of Butuga, an instructor in polities in Vallabha-Raja’s capital, a councillor of 
Krishna III and the sruta-gum or religious preceptor of Alarasimha. He 
was a Jaina, though his grandfather appears to h^ve fieen an orthodox Brah- 
man. His father, though a Brahman, was also a great warrior causing joy to 
the king of the Varata country by his valour. The donee was apparentl}^ the 
author of some grammatical work, as he is stated to have introduced a system 
of grammar free from doubt and controversy. 

A few remarks may now be made about the Gangas and their chronology 
in the light of some of the discoveries recently made. Oriental scholars are' 
aware of the controversy between the late Dr. Fleet and Mr. Rice with regard 
to the genuineness of the numerous Ganga grants published in the Indiaiv 
Antiquary and the Epigraphia Carnatica, Dr. Fleet pronounced the whole 
series spurious, some of them at any^rate on very weak grounds, and other 
scholars have simply followed suit. He also stated that the genealogy given' 
in the grants was fictitious. Fortunately for the Gangas, the Penukonda 
plates came to light and Dr. Fleet admitted their genuineness and said 
conclusions about it (the grant) are that we have here at last a genuine early 
Ganga record. * * * § This grant confirms with a slight difference in one detail 
the first three steps of the pedigree given in the other grants. My discovery 
of the date 437 for the accession of the Pallava king Simhavarma, f probably 
the second of that name, has, along with the pal^ographical evidence, led 
Dr. Fleet to assign the date 475 to the Penukonda plates. The VaUimalai 
HDck inscription of Rajamalla I confirms with the exception of one detail four 
steps from Sivamara I, as given in the other grants. The Maniie plates J dis- 
covered by me give 817 as the date of accession of Rajamalla I, On palaso- 
graphical grounds also tlie VaUimalai inscription may be assigned to about 
the same period. A stone inscription of vSrivikrama, father of Sivamara I, 
has sJso been discovered. S I have also discovered several genuine Ganga 
grants and published them with facsimiles in my Reports from 1910 onward^ 

* ./, 7?. A. S. for 1915, 472. 

t M, A. R. for 1909 and 1910, 

Ibid, for 1910. 

§ Ibid, for 1917, 38. 
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About two of them, namely, the Giimmareddipura plates^ of Durvinita and f 
the Melekote plates2 of Madhava, Dr. Fleet wrote to me thus in 1913 : “ It , 

(the Gummareddipura grant) may quite possibly establish the existence of a , 
Ganga king named Durvinita; and even if it should recite and establish all 
the early pedigree which I regard as fictitious, it would not thereby establish /, 
the authenticity of certain records, asserting that pedigree, which are palpably 
spurious. On the side of its being a genuine early record, there are, of course? 
the points which you h^ve stated in your Report. But there are other points 
in it, and about it, on the other side too. The question is a complex one, , 
requiring much thought/ For paleographic reasons, it was certainly not writ- 
ten before about A.D. 650 ; that is, at least a century later than the time to 
which you refer it. A similar remark applies to the Melekote plates of Ma- 
dhava which you refer to about A.D. 400.” It will thus be seen that he was 
almost inclined to admit the genuineness of these grants, though he differed 
from me about their period. This was, it must be remembered, before the 
discovery of the Penukonda plates. Since his lamented death, I have dis- 
covered these genuine Ganga grants — the Bendiganhalli plates^ of Vijaya- ;; 
Krishnavarma, the Uttanur plates'^ of Durvinita, the Tagare plates^ of Pola- 
vira, the Keregodi-Rangapura plates^ of Rajamalla II, the Narasimharajapuja ,, 
plates^ of Sripurusha, and the Kudlur plates^ of Marasimha. If Dr. Fleet 
had lived to see these grants also, he would certainly have changed his opinion 
about the pedigree cited in the Ganga grants being fictitious. In fact, there 
were only a few intermediate steps from Madhava (III) to Srivikrama that 
had to be admitted, those above and below these having already been confirm- 
ed by admittedly genuine records on copper and stone. The late Dr. Hoernle, 
in a letter dated 20th December 1912, wrote thus about the Gummare^di- 
pura record of Durvinita: 'T must say that the appearance of the characters 
as seen on your facsimile does suggest genuineness.” Another scholar in 
England wrote thus about the Uttanur plates of Durvinita: The plates of 
Durvinita are, no doubt, most important. They continue the demonstratioii« 
of the genuineness of the early Ganga inscriptions, being in full agreement 
with those previously known. I believe that the work of the Mysore Arch- 
aeological Department in connection with this dynasty will always be remem- 
bered to its credit.” The Islampur plates ^ of Vijayaditya, which are un- 
objectionable on palaeographic grounds, have been pronounced spurious by 
Professors Sten Konow and Pathak on account of some errors of orthography.^ 

■ 0^5 — — 

1. M, A, R, for 1912. 6. Ibid, for 1919. 

2. Ibid, for 1910. . 7. Ibid, for 1920. 

3. Ibid, for 1915. 8. Ibid, for 1921. 

4. Ibid, for 1916 and 1917. 9. E. XII, 48. 

5. Ibid, for 1918. 
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• Several of the Rashtrakuta and other grants which are accepted as genuine 
are full of such errors. 

It must not be understood from the conclusion of the previous 
paragraph that I consider every one of the published Ganga grants to be genuine. 
Far from it. To be admitted as genuine, they have to stand certain well-, 
knowm essential tests, and if they miserably fail, then w^e are at liberty to 
stamp them as spurious. Such appear to be the grants of Harivarma, such 
as the Tanjore plates of 248, the Tagadur plates ,t of 267, and the Aldur- 
plates, t A great difliculty with the Ganga grants, especially the earlier oneSj 
is that they are either wrongly dated, such as tht^ grants of Harivarma, or not 
dated at all. The only exception is the Merkara grant, § of 466, w’hich, on 
palasographic and other grounds, Dr. Fleet considered to be spurious. The 
specific dates assigned by Mr. Rice to Avinita and Durvinita are based on the 
date of the Merkara grant and on his supposition that the word Vijaya in 
the Mallohalli grant, If which really means 'victorious’, stands for the cyclip 
year of that name. These dates are therefore not tenable. As stated in m}- 
Report for 1920 (p. 48), the work Avantisiindarlkatha^ discovered by the 
Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library, gives a clue to the period of Durvinita. 
In the introductory chapter, it says that Bharavi stayed for some time at the 
court of Durvinita, and that he was t contemporary of Vishnuvardhana, evi- 
dently the first Eastern Chalukya king, and of Simhavishnu, the Pallava 
king of Kanchi. Briefly, the account given of Bharavi runs thus: — In the 
city of Kanchi in the south of India ruled a king of the Pallavas, named Sim- 
havishnu, who W'as a great patron of learning. One da}" a stranger appeared 
before him and recited a Sanskrit verse in praise of the Narasimha incarnation 
of Vishnu. On hearing the lofty sentiments expressed in the verse, the king 
enquired of the stranger who the author of the verse was. He replied thus: — 
In the north-west there is a town named Anandapura, the crest -jewel of 
Arya-desa, from which a family of Brahmans of the Kausika-gotra migrated 
Mid settled at Achalapura. Narayanasvami, a member of this family, had a 
son named Damodara, w'ho became a great scholar and was knowm as Bharavi. 
He became a friend of king Vishnuvardhana. On one occasion, he accompa- 
nied the king on a hunting expedition and while in the forest had to eat ani- 
mal flesh. To expiate this sin he set out on a pilgrimage and finally settled 
in thg court of Durvinita, He is the author of this verse.” On hearing this 
account the king, desirous of seeing the poet, invited him to his court. Th^ 


7. A., VIII, 212. 
t E. C., Ill, Nanjangud, 122. 

X M. A,R. for 1921. 

Coorg Inscriptions^ No. 1. 

H E. C,, IX, Dodda-Ballapur, 67 and 68. 
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poet caused great joy to the king by reciting his poems. The king gave him a 
respectable dwelling to live in and supplied all his wants. 

This extract establishes the contemporaneity of the Pallava king Simha- 
vishnu, the Ganga king Durvinita and the Eastern Chalukya king Vishnu- 
vardhana (I). This connection of Durvinita with Bharavi affords a clear ex- 
planation of the statement in most of the grants that Durvinita was the 
author of a commentjiry on the fifteenth sarga of Bharavi’s KiratarjiinJya. 
The period of Durvinita according to the newly discovered work will thus be 
the first half of the sevp.nth century. And this is exactly the period assigned to 
the Gummareddipura plated of Durvinita by Dr, Fleet on palseographic 
grounds. Durvinita had a long reign of more than forty years; his period may 
be taken to be 605 to 650. Taking this as the basis, we have to adjust the 
periods of the earlier kings. There will be no difficulty in this if we take 
Avinita to be the sister’s son of the Kadamba king Krishnavarma II. With 
regard to the later kings, my discovery of the date 788 in a stone inscription’’* * * § 
of Sripurusha will serve as a landmark. According to some of his published 
grants, 788 would be the sixty-second year of Sripurusha’s reign. This need not 
be considered an impossible length for a reign, for Amoghavarsha I had one as 
long. Further, it is almost certain that his father did not reign. In these 
circumstances the chronology suggested by Professor Jouveau-Dubreuilt ap- 
pears to be reasonable and may be provisionally adopted. His separation of 
the Gangas into two dynasties, namely, the Paruvi and theTalkad, is rather 
ingenious. Collateral branches of the Ganga dynasty are referred to in some 
records; eg., the Chikballapur platesj mention a branch, a member of which 
named Jayateja was ruling in 810, and the Ntirasimharajapura plates § of 
Sripurusha mention a chief of the name of Nagavarma who belonged to the 
Pasindi- Ganga family. But the Paruvi dynasty of the Gangas does not seem 
to be alluded to as such in any published record. The suggestion is, however, 
useful as it removes some difficulties in the allocation of some of the earlier 
kings. ^ 
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* M. A. R. for 1918. 

t Ancient History of the Dcccnit, 107. 

t Jlf. A. i?. for 1914. . 
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^ STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS. 

No. II. — On an Etiological Myth about the Spotted Dove* 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A. 

i 

In trying to explain the origin of things, to account for^the kind of life which 
appeared to primitive man to be inherent in all cj^jects around him, he framed 
the most fantastic ideas which he entertained aboxit the same into the shape 
of myths or fanciful stories. 

Then again, setiological myths are stories told to explain the origin not 
only of natural phenomena, beasts, birds, reptiles, hshes, trees, plants and the 
like, but also of the coloration, and of the markings on the skins and plumage 
of beasts and birds, as also of the natural peculiarities of trees and plants. As 
for instance, there are aetiological myths or stories which explain how the bear 
came to have a shaggy tail, why the robin’s breast is red, why the cross-bill 
has got a twisted bill, wh}^ the crow' is coal-black in colour, why the Chimraj 
or large-tailed drongo has got t\vo long tail-feathers, why the rat’s tail is 
round and hairless, and how the aspen-tree came into possession of leaves 
that quiver. 

As an example of an aetiological myth accounting for the coloration of 
birds, I shall give below the following Malay folk-tale, which explains how the 
crow' became coal-black. 

In the time of King Solomon, the argus pheasant {Argus giganteus) and 
the crow {Corvus splendeus) were great friends. The former was then dow’- 
dily dressed ,* w'hile the latter was reputed to be a skilful painter. One day, 
addressing his friend the crow', the argus pheasant said : '' Friend ! show 
^your skill in painting by decorating my plumage.” 

The crow replied, O argus ! I am willing to do so, provided you do 
the same to me.” 

The argus pheasant having agreed to this proposal, the crow painted the 
former so daintily that the argus pheasant became, as it is to the present day, 
onct)f the most beautiful-plumaged birds in the world. When it came to the 
turn of the argus pheasant to fulfil his own part of the compact, he backg^ 
out of it, saying that, as the day of judgment w-as too near at hand, he w'as 
unable to decorate the crow. 

Thereupon a fierce quarrel ensued aver this matter between the tw^o 
birds. As the result of this, the argus pheasant upset a bottle of ink upon the 



fcmvv’s body which, thereupon, became coal-black. It is for this reason that 
the crows are jet-black even to the present da}' and are great enemies of the 
argus pheasant,* 

The Garos of the Assam Hill Tracts narrate the following myth to explain 
how the Ghimraj or large-tailed drongo (Pisf^emurits paradiseus) came to have 
two long lateral tail-feathers, and why the rat’s tail is round and hairless: — 

Once upon a time, the Chimraj and the rat were in the habit of combing 
each other’s hair and plumage. The rat performed his tUvSk so diligently 
that, owing to this jeason, the Chimraj possesses, even up to the present 
day, tw'o beautiful and long lateral tail-feathers. J^ut, after his own tail had 
been combed so well by the rat, the Chimraj set towvork, but performed his 
task so lazily that he simply rolled the rat’s tail between his hands and rub- 
bed it. Owing to the Chimraj's perfunctory work, the rat’s tail is, to this 
day, round and hairless. I 

Curiously enough, many of these myths have gathered round birds 
which, by reason of their possessing the powers of flying and singing, play a 
conspicuous part in folklore, as messengers between heaven and earth — as 
fire-bringers, soul-bringers and baby-bringers. As for instance, the Anda- 
manese have a myth in which Bilikn is stated to have been the first human 
being and to have created the earth and file first Andamanese. Another of 
their myths goes on to say how, one day, Biliku, being very angry, com- 
menced to cast fire-brands all round. This fire had been made from the wood 
of the sacred Purum-tree. One of these fire-brands got stuck in the tree and 
became transformed into the Sun. Now the ancestors of the Andamanese, 
who lived on the other side of the Strait, did not possess any fire. But, one 
day, while Biliku was sleeping, the bird kingfisher stealthily went up thither, 
stole fire from her, and brought it to them. When she woke up, she was 
greatly offended on finding that fire had been stolen from her and, in order 
to give vent to her anger, threw a fire-brand (or, as some say, a pearl-shell 
knife) at the kingfisher and went up to reside in the sky (or, to some place^ 
towards the north-east). 

I shall now pass on to the consideration of the more immediate subject 
of this paper. 

One of the most common birds of the Indian countryside is the Spotted 
Dove (Turtiir suratensis). It is found throughout the whole of India and 
Ceylon and is abundantly met with in well-wooded tracts of country. It is a/ 
weU-known and familiar bird and frequently visits gardens surrounding 
houses and utters a tris}dlabic call-note. 

* Malay Magic. By W. W. Skeat, London : Macmillan Co., I.td. 1900. Pages 130-131. 
t The Garos. By Major A. Playfair. London : David Nutt. 1909, Page 136. 


The Bengali names of this bird are (1) Chaval Ghughu ; and (2) Telia 
(? Tilly a) Ghughu (that is to say, “ the dove which hears marks of sesame on 
its body"'). 

Its names in Hindi are (1) Chitroka ; (2) Fakhta ; (3) Perki; (4) Ghitla; 
(5) Kangskiri ; and (6) Pandtik, 

Now, the Bengali appellation of this bird, liaraely, Tiliyd Ghughu or 
“ the dove which bears marks of sesame on its body ”) clearly alludes to the 
following ajtiological myth which accounts for the origin of this most familiar 
bird of the Indian gardens and wood lands: — 

Once upon a time, there lived a householder, in whose family there was 
a girl named Chitu. On one occasion, the inaterfamilias of this household, 
who was Chitu’s maternal grandmother, gave Chitu one pod of sesame and 
told her to pick out therefrom the bad seeds and keep them separate. 

In obedience to her grandmother’s request, the girl separated off the bad 
sesame and made over the good seeds to her granny. 

Having obtained the good sesame, the grandmother weighed it and found 
that it weighed only half a pod. Thereupon she asked Chitu: Chitu ! 
what has become of the remainder of the sesame ?” 

Chitu replied : Granny ! wherefrom shall I get more sesame ?” 

Hearing this tart reply, the grandmother flew into a towering rage and 
dealt her grand-daughter a smart slap on her cheek. Having been thus severely 
assaulted, Chitu died then and there. 

Immediately afterwards, Chitu’s maternal grandmother came across the 
bad sesame which had been picked out by the girl and kept separate in 
another place. Having got it, she weighed the good and bad sesame together 
and found, to her intense consternation and grief, that both the kinds of 
grain made up exactly the quantity given by her to Chitu, namely, one pod- 
Thereupon she cried out : — 

Uih re Chitu pur pur d' 

'' 0 Chitu ! get up. (/ have, noxe, got) the full quantity {of sesame)T 

Saying these words, she sprinkled the whole quantity of sesame upon 
her own body. As soon as she had done this, Chitu’s maternal grandmother 
became metamorphosed into a spotted dove, and, uttering the aforementioned 
words over again, flew away. 

It is said that if, at noon-time especially, this bird’s trisyllabic call-note 
is heard, it will be found to bear a striking similarity to the undermentionCSi 
words uttered by Chitu’s maternal grandmother at the time of her meta- 
morphosis — 

Uth re Chitu pur purT 



O Chitu ! get up. (I have, now, got) the full quantity (of sesame),’ 
la the preceding ^etiological folktale, the grandmother who, By a mistake, 
had slain her grand-daughter Chitu, is punished by being transformed into a 
spotted dove. 

But, in an analogous setiological myth which is current among the 
Garos of the Assam Hill Tracts, it is the two persecuted young girls who are 
metamorphosed into two doves, as will appear from the following brief sketch 
of this story : — 

A wealthy Garo had four daughters of whom the two elder ones were 
named Awil and vSingwil ;• \vhUe the names of the tw'o younger daughters 
were Nose and Dimise. Their maternal grandmother, who used to live at her 
son-in-law’s place, did not at all love her grand-daughters and, therefore, 
often made false accusations against them to their mother. On hearing of 
■these complaints, the latter used to beat her daughters mercilessly. 

One day, on the false accusation of the grandmother, Awil and Singwnl 
were cooped up by their mother in a pig-sty. As they had become disgusted 
with the cruel persecution of their maternal grandmother, and as they did not 
want to put up, any longer, with the merciless chastisements which they used 
to receive at the handfe of their mother who did not care, in the least, to ascer- 
tain whether or not the old woman’s accusations were false, they transformed 
themselves into two doves and flew' to their mother who was wwking, at that 
time, in the fields. They, subsequently, flew to their father who had gone to 
the market. Having flowm into the presence of their parents, they cooed and in- 
formed the latter that, owing to the cruel wrongs that had been done to them on 
their grandmother’s false accusations, they had changed themselves into doves. 
Hearing their words, the parents wept and implored them most earnestly 
to resume their human shapes again. But the doves did not pay any heed 
to their parents’ tears and entreaties and, picking up tw'O necklaces which 
their parents had hung up for them, flew far, far away.f 

In the preceding Garo aetiological myth, the persecuted grand-daughterS 
transform themselves into doves. But, in a Malay setiological bird-myth 
which bears some similarity to the Garo story, a girl, who is, time after time, 
not allowed to accompany her parents to the latter’s scene of w'ork in the 
forest, gets disgusted with her parents for their repeated refusal to gratify her 
wishes, changes herself into a kind of ground-pigeon w^hich is called Tekiikitr 
the Mala3's, as will be evidenced by the following resume of this Malay 
folktale : — 

Vide the Bengali Monthly Magazine Pnivdsl (published from Calcutta) for Pausha 1329 
B.S. (December 1922 — January 1923). Page 399. 

t 21ic Garos. By Major A. Playfair. London : David Nutt. 1909. Pages 119-123. 


Once upon a time, a maiden lived in the forest with her parents and a 
little sister. When she grew up to girlhood, she became very much desirous 
of accompanying her father to the forest where he was engaged in clearing a 
patch of jungle for a rice plantation. But her parents, however, put her off 
several times on various excuses. This displeased her so much that, one day, 
taking off her bracelets and ear-rings and keeping them behind the door, and 
placing her little sister in a swinging cot, she metamorphosed herself into a 
ground-pigeon called the Tekuhiir and flew away to 1?hc clearing. On her 
arrival there, she informed her mother of the place where she had kept the 
bracelets and ear-rings. Hearing these words, li^r fnother was astonished 
and, returning home, found to her consternation and sorrow that her daughter 
had really disappeared from the house. When she returned to the bird in the 
forest-clearing, the latter repeated its former words w’hich it concluded by 
cooing like a dove. Both the sorrow-stricken father and mother tried to 
capture the bird. But their efforts in this behalf proved unavailing, as the bird 
flew away farther and farther into the forest,''' 

The Khasis inhabiting the Khasia Hills in Assam believe that, at one 
time, the doves could sing, and relate the undermentioned etiological m3"th 
to explain why the doves ceased to sing and began to coo. 

It is stated by the older Khasds that, once upon a time, there lived in 
the forest a very happy family of doves. The youngest member of this family 
was a beautiful female named Ka Paro, She was the darling of the family 
and was never allowed to visit the grain-fields for fear lest she might be 
snared by the fowlers or killed by wild beasts. 

One da}", Ka Paro managed to get on to the top of a neighbouring tree 
bearing bunches of luscious berries. To this tree also, a smart-looking young 
Jylleit (a species of forest-bird possessing gorgeous green and gold plumage) 
used to come to pick the berries. Having seen him, Ka Paro began to admire 
him. In course of time, these feelings of admiration ripened into those of 
Iwe and intimacy. In order to please her lover, Ka Paro daily used to sing 
to him. 

After some time, U Jylleit solicited permission from Ka Paro's parents to 
marry her. But, for the purpose of testing the constancy or fickleness of his 
love for their daughter, they deferred giving their consent till the ensuing 
winter when the supply of berries would come to an end. 

As soon as the berries were over, U Jylleit flitted away to ‘ fresh fields 
and pastures new', and was never again seen by Ka Paro and her parents? 
From that time forth, Ka ,Paro ceased to sing and began to give vent to her 
sorrow in sad and plaintive cooings. 

* Malay Magic. By W. W. Skeat. I^ondon : Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1900. Pages 126-127. 



It is for this reason that the doves coo sadly even in moments of their 
greatest happiness.^ 

One thing, however, remains to be pointed out ; and this is the fact that, 
in the Bengali setiological myth, the grandmother, who had accidentally killed 
her grand-daughter Chita, is, as the result of her excessive grief at this death, 
metamorphosed into a spotted dove. Now, this incident has an exact parallel 
in an Albanian ^etiological myth about the origin of the cuckoo, which is to 
the following effect: — 

Once upon a time, there were two brothers and a sister. The latter 
accidentally killed one o? he-r brothers by stabbing him with her scissors. Oh 
account of this accidental death, she and her surviving brother mourned for 
such a length of time and with so much vehemence that both of them were 
metamorphosed into a pair of cuckoos. At night-time, the brother cries out 
to the deceased one: “ Gjoti, gjoti While, by day, the sister cries out to 
her dead brother : “ Kuhu, kuku ” or “ Where are you ?'’t 

By comparing the preceding Bengali, Garo, Malay and Khasi aetiological 
myths we find: — 

{a) That, in the Bengali folk-tale, the slayer of the girl is transformed 
into a spotted dove ; 

(h) That, in the Garo story, the" persecuted and much-chastised girls 
are metamorphosed into doves ; 

(c) That, in the Malay myth, the girl, whose wishes have been repeated- 
ly thwarted, is changed into a ground-pigeon ,* 

{d) And that, in the Khasi folk-tale, the dove, who is forsaken by her 
lover, ceases to sing and begins to coo sadly. 








* Folk-tales of the Khasis. By Mrs. Rafy. London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1920. 
Pages 104U05. 

t Vide the article on Bird -Mythology in The Calcutta Review (No. CCXXV) for July 1901, 
pp. 72-73, 



MITRADEVA OR MULADEVA. 

An Episode in Sunga History. 

By a. Rangasv.-\mi Sarasyatf, Esq., B.A. 
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A small statement in the Harshacharita, wherein author recounts the 
fates of some famous sovereigns who lost tUeir lives by treachery or 
folly has afforded some information to the historians of India about the 
history of the Sunga period. This is about the fourth king in |he list of 
the Sunga sovereigns given in the Puranas. This king, Valiimitra or 
Sumitra, who as a 3’'outhful prince guarded the sacrificial horse on behalf of 
his aged grandfather Pushyamitra and defeated the Yavanas, according to 
the story of Kalidasa’s historical drama Malavikagnimitra, is said to have 
been killed treacherously. He was surprised while in the midst of actors by 
one Mitradeva, who ‘severed his head with a scimitar as a lotus is shorn off 
from its stalk’. Nothing more was known either about the sovereign Vasu- 
mitra or his assassin Mitradeva. Referring to this incident the author of the 
chapter on Sunga history in the Cambridge History of India says Who 
Mitradeva was, w’e can only conjecture ; but it seems not improbable that 
he may have been the king’s minister and a Kanva Brahman of the same 
family as Vasudeva who is said to have brought about the fall of the dynasty 
through the assassination of its last king Devabhuti. It may be that we 
have here an indication of the growth of that influence which so often in 
Indian history has transferred the real power in the State from the prince 
to the minister, from the Kshatri\^a to the Brahman.” 

The first scholars who brought the passage containing the above in- 
formation to the notice of historians w^ere Dr. Hall and Dr. Bhau Daji. In 
the preface to his Vasavadatta Dr. Hall gives the substance of the passage 
thus: — “Agnimitra’s son, Sumitra, was slain by Mqladeva.” Dr, Bhau 
Daji from a more perfect copy of the same w’ork, as he says, gives the follow^- 
ing : — “ Mitradeva having joined a coriipany of actors cut off the head of 
^Surnitra, the son of Agnimitra, who was very fond of dancing, just as a lotus 
should be sliced off.f” The commentary of the Harshacharita by Sanka^t 
which till recentlj^ has been the only commentary available has a note 


* Cambridge History of India I, c. 521. 
t Literary Remains of Dr, Bhan Daji, p. 193. 
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on the passage. The passage and Sankara’s note thereon are given 
below : — 

Sankara’s commentary : — 

The reading of the name of Vasumitra’s assassin, Muladeva, in Dr. Hall’s 
Manuscript is not supported by Dr. Bhau Daji’s Manuscript. But Sankara 
does not afford any more information about Vasumitra or his assassin Mitra- 
deva, * The Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library recently dis- 
covered a new commentary of the Harshacharita. The name of the com- 
mentator 0’Kanganatha. He has a short note on the passage. The note is 

ll Unfortunately the note is too short. It identifies 
Muladdva with a Karnisuta, but does not afford any more information either 
about this Muladeva or how he managed to kill Vasumitra. But the 
identification by the commentator of Muladeva with Kaniisuta is very impor- 
tant. 


There are several allusions to the name Karnisuta of Muladeva in 
literature. The Sanskrit lexicon Trikandaseshn mentions the word in the 
following line : — 


iVccording to this lexicon, the names, Karnisuta, Muladeva, Miila- 
bhadra, and Kalankura refer to the same individual. This note is very 
important and is supported by several passages in ancient Sanskrit literature. 
The editors of the Kavyamala in their introduction to the Kalavilasa of 
Kshemendra have the following : — 


VrTT- 







Muladeva, it should be noted, is the individual who teaches his pupil 
Chandragupta in Kshemendra’s Kalavilasa about the various ways in which 
the sons of the rich and the genteel are decoyed and ruined by 'DhurtisL 
Logues, about whose methods the work dilates very interestingly. Muladeva 
was, according to the previous note, an ancient author of Kalasastra .or ‘ the 
Amator)^ Science’. He is also known as Karnisuta, Kalankura, and Mula- 
bhadra. There are allusions to Muladeva in the Kadambara of Bana and the 
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Kathasaritsagara. The reference to Miiladeva in Kadambari is found in the 
description of the Vindhya forest at the very beginning of the work and is 
the following : — 

The commentar)' of the Kadambari by the Jain authors Bhfmuchandra and 
his disciple Siddhachandra (protegei^ of the Emperor Akbar) has the follow- 
ing note oil the passage : — ^ 

^yrnf^T^TT i ii ^ 

This note gives the information that Karnisuta was a Kshatriya, and 
that he had two friends called Vipula and Achala and that he had for his 
minister a person named Sasa. As an authority for this statement the com- 
mentary quotes a short passage from the Brihatkatha which says that 
Karnisuta, otherwise known as Karataka was the propagator of the science 
relating to theft that he ^had two friends by name Vipula and 

Achala and had a minister called Sasa. These verses are not found either in 
Sdmadeva’s Kathasaritsagara or in Kshemendi'a’s Brihatkathamahjari, 
although both these works narrate some stories about Muladeva. Both the 
works profess to derive their subject matter from Gunadhya’s work which is 
said to have been written not in Sanskrit but in Paisachi. The early 
Western , Ganga King Durvinita is said in his inscriptions to have translated 
the Brihatkatha into Sanskrit. These lines might have been taken from 
Durvinita’s Brihatkatha or some other redaction of the same work which has 
not come down to us. 

Again there is a reference to this same individual in Subandhu’s Vasava- 
(Jatta. The following passage occurs in this w^ork in the course of the 
description of the nuptials of the heroine Vasavadatta : — 

^ wrnmtmmmmmmmm* ■ ■ 

^ cl 1^ II 

In tins passage the term Kalankiira which is already shown as a synonj-m of 
dviuladeva occurs. The Sanskrit commentator of the Vasavadatta has the 

jm 

following note about the passage : — 

5;m^TW(i55Twircr5n')pn3rerT;'?rntw^:^5«rT:%%r i 
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The allusion here is to Kalahkura who is said to have conquered dancing 
women. The commentator says that Kalahkura was another name of 
Muladeva, who is said to have conquered dancing women by his knowledge 
of Kamasastra. In support of his interpretation he quotes a line from some 
versified dictionary (Kosa) wherein the name occurs. According to this the 
names Karnisuta, Karavata, Muladeva and Kalahkura refer to the same 
individual. It is not known from which Sanskrit lexicon the above line is 
taken. It is diflFerentTrom the line already quoted from the Trikandasesha. 
It differs from the latter in that it does not give the name Mulabhadra and 
gives instead the name Karavata. This word seems to have been mutilated 
in the verse froni the Brihatkatha quoted by the commentator of the Kadambari 
and the original form of the word seems to have been Kharapata. The latter 
form of t^, word is found in the drama Mattavilasa of the Pallava sovereign 
Mahendrlvarman. In this drama when the Buddhist mendicant is charged 
by the Kapalika with the theft of his begging bowl he exclaims 
Replying to this, the Kapalika says i 





According to this drama Kharapata appears to have written a work on theft. 
This statement is in accordance with what is quoted in the commentary of 
the Kadambari from the Brihatkatha. There he is said to have been the 
propagator of the science of theft which is the same as 

The next reference to Muladeva seems to be found in the work called 
Avantisundarikatha discovered by the Madras Manuscripts Library. The 
reference is in one of the verses at the beginning of the work wherein the 
author, probably Dandin, extols some famous Sanskrit authors before him. 
Unfortunately the verse is broken and' incomplete and is given below: — 

II ' 

The verse appears to refer to some work which gives the story of Muladeva, 
Nara3’anadatta and Devadatta. 

The next important reference to Muladeva or Karnisuta^ in point of 
date is found in the verse portion of the Kasakkudi plates of the Pallava 
Emperor Nandivarman Pallavamalla. There while describing the ^donor 
^Nandivarman, the son of Hiranya, the following two verses are given : — 

_ 5 

*My attention to this reference was drawn by Mr.R. Gopalan, b.a. (Hons.), Research Schol^ 
Madras University. 







The sovereign is in the above verses compared to the ancient heroes Arjuna, 
Karmsufa, Rama, Udayana, the Lord of the Vatsas, Manmatha, Valmiki, 
etc. He is compared to Kaniisuta in his familiarity with arts 

The Dasakumaracharita popular!}’ attributed to Uandin also has a 
reference to Karnisuta. This is found in the chaptej of the work called 
Apaharavarmacharita which is the second book in the latter portion or 
Uttarapithika of the work. The reference begins with the following sentence: — 




This extract refers to Karnisuta as an author who had written on 
gambling with dice. The few sentences that follow appear to be merely 
giving the summary of what Karnisuta should have written in his work 
on gambling. It is at least as interesting as Sarvilaka the scholarly- 
burglar’s dilating upon the various intricacies in the art of housebreaking in 
the famous drama Mrchchakati of Sudraka which passage also seems to refer 
to another work of this very author Muladeva. 

The next important reference to Muladeva is found in Kshemendra’s 
work Kalavilasa. There is a small passage about Miiladeva in the beginning 
of this work which is given below : — 
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The substance of the above passage is: — '’‘ There was a famous individual 
called Muladeva, who was well versed in all arts (Kalas) and who became the 
leader of hundreds of Dhurtas. Being attended upon by the Dhurtas of the 
various countries he attained to great prosperity as an emperor b}’ his own 
qualities. When once he w’as sitting along with men of taste, a caravan 
merchant Hiranyagupta approached him along with his son Chandragupta. 
After having been received duly the merchant requested him to have his son 
so instructed that he might not be ruiired. On hearing the humble request 
of the merchant, Muladeva was pleased and replied thus, ‘ Let your son be 
with me, and he will learn the essence of all arts , On this 

the merchant left the boy with Muladeva and having bowed to Muladeva 
returned to his house. In this extract Muladeva is called a Dhiirta, and the 
leader of all Dhurtas. The word ^ Dhiirta ’ in modern phraseology means a 
thief. But from the use of the word in the several extracts quoted above, it 
does not seem to have meant quite a thief, but one who was versed in the 
arts referred to and being a gallant did not care for the orthodox way of 
life. Also Muladeva seems to have been called a Dhurta (thief) on account 
of his work on ‘theft’ %TOTT^:). The place where Muladeva 

lived is not plain from any one of the above extracts. The verse at the 
beginning of Kshemendra’s Kalavilasa w^hich describes Miiladeva’s birth- 
place is defective both in grammar as well as in sense. With a slight 
change in the verse as it is found, the name of the place might be construed 
as Visalix, Ratnojvala or Ujvalanagara. Again, all these might be descrip- 
tive terms of a town whose name is lost. Still it is plain that the individual 
described is the same as the Muladeva that is referred to in the Kadambari, 
the Harshacharita, Vasavadatta and Mattaviliisa under various names. Kshe- 
mendra in his work Kalavilasa seems to give the substance of what Muladeva 


t: 


According to the Sanskrit Lexicon Amara, ViMlfi is another name of Ujjain. 



must have written in several of his works. Again there are stories of Mula- 
deva in the Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva and Brihatkathamanjari of Kshe- 
mendra. Both these works claim to give in Sanskrit the substance of the 
Brihatkatha of Gunadhya which was written in the Paisachi dialect. But it 
will be plain from a close study of their subject-matter that they must 
have added much to and altered the original form of many stories of the 
Brihatkatha. As an example of this, the story of Muladeva can be quoted. 
Two stories about Muladeva are found in both these wol-ks, one in the cycle 
of stories called ‘ Betalapanchavimsati ’ in the Sasahkavatilambaka and the 
other in the last or the Vishamasilalambaka. Muladeva is one of the characters 
in the fifteenth story of the cycle. Manasvami, the hero of this story, a 
Brahman 3’outh, sees Sasiprabha, a princess who falls in love with him. He 
rescues her from being killed by a mad elephant. Struck by the beauty of 
the maiden he also felt a pang of love for her. But soon the maiden was 
taken to her father’s palace leaving Manasvami to devise his own means for 
getting at her. Being at a loss how to do this, he has recourse to the help of 
Muladeva who is called a Guru (Preceptor) and a Dhurtasiddha as well as a 
Dhiirtasekhara. Muladeva and his friend^ Sasi devise means by which 
Manasvamin succeeds in enjoving not only Sasiprabha, the King’s daughter 
but also marrying Mrigahkavati, the girl who was intended for the minister s 
son and Sasi is made finally to marry Sasiprabha. " 

The story about Muladeva in the Vishamasilalambaka is also interest- 
ing. This story is narrated by Muladeva himself who is said to have been in 
the Court of Vikramaditya. In this story Sasi is made a companion of 
Muladeva. The story narrates how Muladeva married a girl at the city 
of Pataliputra, and immediately deserted her and how the girl managed 
to have intercourse with him in the disguise of a courtexaii at Ujjain and 
begot by him a son and later on had Muladeva bound up and brought to 
her by that very son. In this story also Muladeva’s name is as usual con- 
nected with Dhurtas and he is called Dhiirtasikhamani, Dhurtasirdmani 
and Dhurtapati. The courte;:an with whose help the heroine of this story 
managed to keep on the appearance of a courtezan while at Ujjain is named 
Devadatta. Again in this storj’ Muladeva is said to have maintained a 
Tintha (gambling house) at Ujjain and he was himself an expert at it. 
The ^jtory as narrated seems to have had a double object, one to show that 
fbere are women who do not forsake virtue in spite of adversity and soie^ 
temptations and the other to show^ that the city of Pataliputra was a very 
civilized ^fiace and the people of the place could not be beaten in culture or 
cleverness even by Ujjain, the capital of Vikramaditya and the abode of 
Muladeva, the great master of taste and culture. The kernel of the stoi} 
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seems to have belonged to a period when the ancient city of Patallpiitra ^ 
was just being eclipsed by the rising city of Ujjain. The name Visala of the 
place where Muladeva lived according to the Kalavilasa seems to be another 
name of Ujjain. These stories are narrated in a similar manner in 
Kshemendra’s Bjrihatkathamahjari. The particular terms used to indicate 
Miiladeva in his work are and • 

All this information is augmented from a new source which was not 
available till recently. This is the drama Padmaprabhiritaka* by Sudraka. 

He seems to be the same as the author of the famous drama Mrichchakatika. 
Like him he is the Lord' of the city of Ujjain or Avanti. From the short 
description of the city at the beginning of the story it is plain that the 
drama must have been written at a time when Ujjain was the most impor- 
tant city of India. The city as well as its people and their vocations are very • 
picturesquely described. This portion is given below ; — 

'm^T: I — 

T|^«T3t:JTR?r?n'»if5g<TfTr:^^?rT: 

^5T?rT=#r53-T5:T 

The hero of this drama is Miiladeva whose other name is Karniputra. 

He is at the beginning of the drama described by the following terms : — 

indicating by the.se that he had mastered many sciences, that he had very sound 
knowledge of all arts (Kalas), that he was a master of the science of Erotics. 

In two places in this drama Muladeva is described as Dhurtacharya, the 
preceptor of Dhiirtas. 

* This work has been published along with three other ancient dramas under th^ name 
in the Dakahinabharati series by Messrs. Ramakrishna Kavi and S. Ramanatha Sastri? 

The names of the four di*amas are Padmapifibhrita, Ubhayabhisaiika, Dhurtavitasamviida andPa- 
dataditakam whose authors are Sudraka, Vararuchi, Syamilaka and Isvaradatta. The present writer 
is preparing a short critical note on the value of these ancient dramas to literature as well as 
history, Copies of the publication can he had for Rs, 2 each from Messrs. M. Dorasvami (S: Co., 

No. 368, Mint Street, Madras. 
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Padmaprabhritakam belongs to the clasps of Sanskrit dramas called 
Bhana, which has got only one character and deals with subjects relating to 
Move’. The character that is so introduced in this drama is Sa&., who is 
called a friend of Miiladeva. The plot of the drama deals with Sasa’s mission in 
appeasing the anger of Devadatta, Midadeva’s courtezan, and bringing about 
the culmination of the love between Muladeva and Vipula. Vipula is said to 
have been a sister of Devadatta. It has already been noticed that the love 
between Miiladeva and Vipula is alluded to in the passage quoted from the 
Kadambari and in the comment on tRe passage which quotes from the Sanskrit 
Brihatkatha.’^ Similarly the love between Muladeva and Devadatta is alluded 
to in the Avantisundarikatha of Dandiii as well as the Kathasaritsagara of 
Somadeva and the Brihatkathamanjari of Kshemendra. Both these stories 
from their wary form appear to have been developments of the story whose 
kernel is seen in the Padmaprabhritaka. The Padmaprabhritaka not only 
uses the word Dhilrtacharya with reference to Miiladeva but also calls him 
simply Acharya. Again the drama says that Miiladeva had his relations in 
the city of Pataliputm. 

From the whole of th(3 previous discussion it will be plain that the 
death of the Sunga sovereign Vasumitra must have been brought about by 
the scholar Mitladdva, who is said to have written works about a number of 
Kalas. The circumstances w’hich brought about Vasumitra’s death also lend 
additional weight to the supposition. Vasumitra is said to have been killed 
by Muladdva while in the midst of actors', with whom he is said to have had 
as m'&ch confidence as with the women of his own harem. Muladeva, the 
l^hfirtacharya (Preceptor of Dhilrtas), might have introduced himself intew 
the harem as a dancing master and* killed the sensuous sovereign. Muladeva 
IS said to have so introduced himself into other harems also in the extant 
stories about him which merely appear to have had their origin in the present 
instance. 



It cannot be known what induced Muladeva to perpetrate the crime. 
He does not seem to have met with any retribution for his act : on the other 
hand posterity seems to have cherished his name as • that of a great writer. 
This presupposes that Vasumitra must have been a weak and effete prince 
as has been supposed by historians and his murderer only became a popu- 
lar hero for the time being*. The murder of the weak prince appears also to 
have been a timely god-send, especially as the country at that time was 
threatened by dissensiCns within and invasions from abroad. 

Prof. Rapson, in chapter XI of the Cambridge History of India while* 
dealing about the corns of^ the Sunga period, notes a coin with the legend 
Mfiladeva, whom he seems inclined to place after Vasumitra. Could it be 
that Miiladeva who is said to have killed Vasumitra became for a time 
the sovereign until power was wrested from his hands ? Again Muladeva is 
said to have been an elder contemporary of Vikramaditya and was one of his 
courtiers. It appears ver}’ natural from all this to suppose that Muladeva 
who brought about the death of Vasumitra ruled for a time and issued coins 
in his own name. But soon he was brought under subjection by Vikramadit3'a, 
in whose court he continued as a courtier. Again Vikramaditya, whoso- 
ever he might have been, seems to have brought about the death of Vasumitra 
b}' his courtier Muladeva and himself attained to power. According to this 
latter supposition Muladeva need not have ruled as a king and Vikramaditya 
would be the successor of Vasumitra on the throne. 

It now remains only to consider who the author of the new drama Padma- 
prabhritakam was. He was a king of Northern India with his capital at 
Ujjain, He was also the author of the drama Mpichchakati whose main 
object was to celebrate the change of rule at Ujjain and to describe the cor- 
ruption of justice a Avanti. The new sovereign who is said to 

have come to power after the revolution is called Aryaka. The famous 
Sanskrit poet Dandin in the beginning of his newly discovered work 
Avantisundarikatha refers among the, ancient authors whom he praises tc 
S{idraka-l= who is said to have conquered the country several times and purified 
it and to have written a work describing his own history. Can it be that the 
Ar3"aka of the Mrichchakati is merely a pseudonym of the famous King 
Sudraka ? 
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* The writer has discussed in another article whether Sudraka is tlie same as the'^Viki’amri- 
dit3^a of Ujjain, who conquered the whole of Northern India, defeated and repulsed the invading 
foreigners, established an era in his own name, was a great author and patron of authors and 
how he is represented in ancient literature, epigraphy, and numismatics. 



BHASA^S PRATIMA-NATAKAM. 

Hy K, Rama Pisharoti, Esg., M.A., L.T., F.R.A.L 
{Confin lied from page 606 — VoL XIII — No, .-N) 


ACT V. ^ 

[Then enter Situ and a TdpasL) 

Sita — Madam, I have swept the hermitage c^ean'* and decorated it with 
flowers. I have offered worship unto the gods with what is available here. 
Now that my lord is not come. I shall be tending the young plants and 
watering them. 

Tapasi — May she prosper ! 

[Then enter Rama,) 

Rama — [Sadly) (2) Deprived as the fair city of Ayodhya was of 
my sire and myself, Bharata left it and with everything ready for my 
coronation came to my presence. But Bharata, the abode of virtue, had again 
to be sent back to the very same place for its protection. Alas, what 
a pity that one should alone bear the great burden of sovereignty, (i) 
But such it is. Well, I shall now seek out my partner^ Maithili, to drive 
away these sad thoughts. Where now can the princess of Videha have 
gone ? Ah, these trees have their bases, indeed, newly watered, which shows 
that Maithili cannot be far off. (3) [Walking about and looking) Thus then — 
Eddying and foaming do the waters stand at the foot of the tree ; 
these birds, flying down in thirst, do not drink it being muddy; the insects, 
which are drenched, when their burrows are filled with water, flit to the place 
around ; and the foot of trees has new water-marks made on it as the water 
goes down, (ii) 

[Looking) Ha, here is the princess of Videha! Alas, indeed ! 

That hand of hers, which becomes tired by merely holding a mirror feels 
now no pain even by carrying water-pots. Alas, that the forest should harden 
the delicate bodies of women as well as of creepers ! (iii) 

[Approachingy\ Maithili, have you finished your work ? 

»Sita — Hem, my lord. Long live, my lord. 

* Rama — Princess, if your work is done, sit down. (4) ^ 

Sita — ^As my lord commands. (Sits down,) 

... - - — - -- - - - 

The numbers marked in Numerical figures refer to the Notes while those in Roman figure.^ 
refer to the number of tlie Verse, 
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Rama — Princess, thou seemst desirous of asking me something- What is 
it ? 

Sita — The colour of my lord’s face appears like that of one whose soul 
is eaten up by sorrow. What may it be ? (5) 

Rama — In season are indeed my thoughts. The wound in my heart is 
.similar unto wHat is produced when the body is struck down by the God of 
Death. The various fruits, resulting from the striking of the darts of sorrow, 
fa.ll again and again in 'the same place, (iv) 

Sita — What may my lord's sorrow be? 

Rama — To‘morro\v is the anniversar}' of the worthy sire, my father. 
The manes desire the performance of the Nivapana rites in the best manner 
laid down in the Kalpas. How to perform’ this is what I am thinking* * * § ^ 
about. (6) Or — They will, indeed, be content with anything, for they do 
know what mypresent state is. Only 1 wish to offer the oblations in a way 
befitting Rama and his father, iv) 

Sita — My Lord, Bharata will perform the Sradha in all grandeur; ni}’ 
lord will do it with fruits and w^ater, consistent with the state (of each?)* 
Such will best please the father. (7) 

Rama — Princess, (8) The sight of the fruits arranged by our own hands 
on the Darbha grass will put father in ifiind of our forest life, and even there 
he will cry. (vi) . 

(Then enter Ravana in the disguise of a mendicant.) 

Ravana — Ha! Ho! 

(9) Of uncontrolled mind always, I have taken up this form and now do 
I go desirous of stealing away the daughter of King Janaka, like the oblations 
devoid of proper intonation and Mantras, after having deceived the descendant 
of Raghu who has offended me by his murder of Khara. (vii) 

{Walking about and looking) Here is the gate of Rama’s hermitage. 
Well, ril get down, {getting down) (10) I will now conductf myself as aguesf. 
{Aloud)l I’m a guest. Who’s there? 

Rama — Welcome to the guest ! 

Ravana — The voice, indeed, suits well the form. 

Rama — (Looking) Ha, a worthy sire. Worthy sire, my obeisance to you, 

Ravana§ — Happiness attend thee. ^ 

* Read for I 
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Rama — Worthy sire, take that seat, 

Ravana — (To himself) Mow now, I am ordered by him ? (11) (Aloud) 

Well. (Sits down.) 

Rama — Princess, bring in water.^ 

Sita Ks my lord commands. (Going out and< coming in) Plere is water. 
Rama — Attend upon the worthy' sire. 

Sita — As my lord commands. 

Ravana— (A/mzW that Im disguise xcilJ be di.wovered) (12) Enough, 
enough.! 

Unique on earth is she, indeed an Arundhati amongst mortal women, 
as whose husband every woman sings your praise, (viii) 

Rama — Well, then, bring on ; I shall -myself attend upon you. 

Ravana — What, shall I ease the shadow and then trouble the substance? 
Words themselves constitute the guest’s welcome. I am honoured. Sit down. 
Rama — So be it. (Sits doxvn.) 

Ravana — (To himself) Well, I shall also behavej as becomes a brahmin. 
(Aloud) I belong to the Gofra of Kasyapa. I am studying the Vedas with 
their Angas and Updngas, the Dharmasdstra of, Manu, the Yoga-sdstra of 
Maheswara, the Artba-sdstra of Brhaspati, the Medhatithi and 

the Srddha-kalpa of Prachetasa. (13^ 

Rama — What, what, do }'OU sduj Sradhadmlpa ? (14) 

Ravana — Why this partiality for Srddha-halpa over the heads of all 
srutis, why? 

Rama — Sire, I have lost my father and hence is it. § 

Ravana — Enough of your doubts; ask me anything. 

Rama — Sire, in the Nhapana rites what shall I offer |] my oblations with? 
Ravana — Whatever is given with devotion is Sradha. 

Rama — Sire, whatever is given without devotion becomes futile. I ask 
you which is the best. 

Ravana — Listen, Darbha amongst grass, sesame amongst medicinal 
herbs, leguminous seeds amongst fruits, whale amongst fish, vulture amongst 
birds, cow or rhinoceros amongst beasts, — these and the like are laid 
down for human beings. 

Rama — Sire, ‘and the like* shows there is something else to be known. 

Ravana^ — Yes, what could be had through greatness. 

^ .! : ^ , , - . , 
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Rama — Sire, this is my resolve: (15) Two things have 1, if they can 
achieve it. If my penance is weak, there is the bow; and if the bow is 
weak, there is the penance, (ix) 

Ravana — There are they living in the Himalayas. 

Rama — Do you say * Himalayas " ? Well then. 

Ravana — There live on the seventh peak of the Himalayas, drinking the 
waters of the Ganges as they run down from the benign head of the real Siva, 
some animals their backs of sparkling blue and sides of shining gold, which 
rival the wind in speed. The great sages, Vaikhanasa, Valakhilya, Nai- 
mislya and others glorify their Sradha with the offer of these animals which 
approach them the moment they think of them. When offered these, the 
manes realize the fruits of having begotten children and, freed of all decay, 
reach the heaven with shining frames. There, dwelling in aerial cars and 
similar unto the Devas, thet^ are not forcibly drawn back into the cycle 
of life, (x) 

Rama — Princess, (16) take leave of 3'^our foster children, the. deer and 
the trees, the Vindhya mountains, and your dear friends, the creepers. There 
shall we live in those Himalayan forests beautified, as if by many a cluster 
of shining medicinal herbs, (xi) 

Sita — As^my lord commands. 

Ravana — O, thou son of Kausalya, enough, enough of thy too fond 
thoughts. These man cannot see, 

Rama — Sire, do the}- live in the Himalayas? 

Ravana — Yes. 

Rama — Then, indeed, you will se6 : 

‘ The Himalayas shall either show me those golden deer, or pierced b\' 
the force of my arrows he shall become another Kravncha' (xii) 

Ravana — (To hiimelf) Ha, insufferable is his haughtiness. 

Rama — {Looking around) What’s this seen like a flash of lightning ? 

Ravana — O, son of Kausalya, even here Himavan offers his worship to 
v^ou. That is the golden deer, 

Rama — God be praised for it. (Thy greatness is this.} 

Sita — Thank God! Hail to thee, my lord! 

Rama — No, no. If it is come here of its own accord, it is .but the good 
fortune of my father, and he indeed deserves it. Princess, ask Laksmanfi 
Ko worship it. (xiii) 

Sita — lord, have you not sent Laksmana to welcome back the precep- 
tor returning after his pilgrimage? 

Rama — So, then, I shall myself go. 

Sita — My lord, what then shall I do? 
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Rama — Attend upon the worthy sire, 

Sita — As my lord commands. 

{Exit Rama.) (17) 

Ravana-— AhjJ Rama now approaches it with the materials for worship. 
The animal having taken to running without caring- for the worship, he has 
strung his bo\^^^ Ah, what strength, what valour, what vigour, w'hat speed ! (18) 
No w^onder the whole world is filled with the two syllaj>les Ra.-Ma. (xiv) 

That animal has at one jump entered the thick of the forest, beyond the 
range of his arrow. ^ ^ 

Sita — Separated from my lord, I feel now unSasy.*^ (19.) 

Ravana — [To himself) (20) Now that Rama has been enticed away by 
illusion, 1 shall carry away from the hermitage the w^eeping Sita who is 
young and unprotected, like the oblation unaccompanied by the chanting of 
Mantras, (xv) 

Sita — I shall go inside the hut. {Desires to go.)^ 

Ravana — [Taking his oum form) Sita, stop, stop. (21) 

Sita — [Terrified) Hem, who can this be now ? 

Ravana— What, dost thou not know ? 

Who has conquered in battle Indra and the rest of the Devas accompa- 
nied by the host of Danavas, who has seen Surpanaka disfigured and heard 
his brothers killed, who proudly has falsely tempted away the wicked Rama 
of immeasurable strength — such am I, Ravana, come, O broad-eyed maid, 
desirous of carrying you awa 3 \ (xvi) 

Sita — Hem, it’s Ravana. {Moves off,) ^ 

Ravana — Ha! Where dost thou go, having fallen within the range of 
Ravana’s vision ? 

Sita — Help, my lord, help ! Help. Lak^mana, help. 

Ravana — Sita, listen to my feats of strength : — Sakra w^as broken, and 
Kubera roughly shaken ; the Moon was dragged and crushed was Saturn. 
Fie, bo, upon the'heavens where herd together the terrified Devas. Blessed, 
indeed, is the earth, where lives Sita. (xvii) 

Sita — Help, my lord, help ! Help, Laksinana, help. 

Ravana — Go thou for protection to Rama, or Laksmana, or to Dasaratha 
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who dwells in heaven. But does not the tiger kill the youngling of ,a deer 
in spite of its piteous and futile wailings ? (x.viii) 

Sita — Help, my lord, help ! Help me, Laksmana, help me i 
Ravana — Why bevvailst thou thus, O broad-eyed damsel ? Think of me 
as thou wouldst thy lord. Possessed as he is of mighty strength, he is 
incapable of .fighting with me, though helped by the hosts of Devas* (xixj 
Sita— (4lngrz7y) Thou art cursed. (22) 

Ravana — Ha, ha/ ha! Ah, the power of chastity, I who have not been 
burned by the rays of the sun, when I speeded up, am now burnt by these 
few words of hers, ’Thou art cursed’, (xx) 

Sita — Save me, save me, my lord. 

Ravana — {Catching hold of Sita) Ho! Ho ! List ye, list ye, sages all who 
dwell in Janasthana : Here goes Ravana, forcibly carrying away Sita. If 
Rama loves his princely honour, let him show his valour. (23) (xxi)'"' 

Sita — Save me, save me, my lord. 

Ravana — {Walking about and looking) Ha, here comes running quickly 
the fierce-beaked Jatayu, shaking the. , forest trees with the gale set up 
by his wings. Ha! Stop now, . ^ 

I shall send you to the abode of Yama, thy body weltering in the 
blood gushing out from thy wings clipped . by the sword wielded by mj^ 
arms.' (xxii) 

{Exeunt,)^ . . 

End of Act V. 


Notes on Act V. 

This Act describes the saddest . part of the whole of tlie Ramayaiia, vis,, the 
carrying away of Sita. The events leading to the catastrophe are well marshalled, 
aiid the development of the act is made to appear very natural, though of course 
one is bound to confess with a sense of regret that there is a marked fall at leas.t 
in the last section of the Act.- But it is very refreshing to be able' to ’ point ’out 
that the poet has shown great originality- in -having- brought Rama and Ravana 
together. Ravana is here -re^presented as a great and profound 'Vaidik who is 
made to. indulge in.talk^ o£-learning and wisdom. Further, the poet has shown a 
greater stroke of genius in assigning a nobler motive to Rama in running after the' 
illusionary golden deer. It is not the idle husband trying to sd-tiate the wanton 
^curiosity of the naturally fickle-minded woman, but the dutiful , and ideal son 
hunting down a rare animal, so that he may make his Srdd/ia more and more 
welcome to his dead father. Thus the blind lover is made the ideal son. Here 

* Omit what follows as far ts aTidd I 

t Read Fr%T5=?fT ’ instead o ,1 . . ‘ 



lies the importance of the scene from the point of view of characterization. But 
whether the change from the real into the ideal is good or bad will more or less 
depend upon the temperament of the critic. We shall here but point out that the 
change is quite in keeping with the character of the hero as our poet has 
delineated it. 

l^rom the opening words of Rama it is clear that this Act lakes place not long 
after Bharata has been sent back to Ayodhya, Further, since Rama says that his 
father’s anniversary falls on the next day, the incidents narrated here must be 
supposed to be taking place just a year after the royal exiles had left Ayodhya. 

'Fhe Act opens with what ought to have been marked out as an interlude, 
which is very interesting as showing to us Sita steeped '‘in^ her forest life. 'The 
princess of Mithila and queen of Ayodhya here plays the role of both the mistress 
and the maid. She sweeps the hermitage clean and tastefully decorates it with 
dowers, offers worship unto the gods and waters the plants and trees and creepers 
in her garden. The once imperial queen, now descended into such a simple 
forest life, appears a pious and devout Tapasi, well becoming the anchorite 
Rama. The great queen coming upon the stage in her w'eird dress and doing her 
still more weird work cannot but produce a very great stage effect. 

(1) Here must have been marked ‘ Interlude \ It cannot be allowed to 
be continuous wdth the I'est of the Act. As described later on, there is no one in 
the hermitage w'hen Ravana carries Sita aw^ay and no further mention is made of 
Tapasi. The two cannot together be? So it is better to assign the portion to 
what may be termed the interlude. The purpose of it is very clear; it is to show 
Sita in her new home and new round of duties. 

(2) Note the tenour of his thoughts. He is sorry for the fair but practichliy 
widowed city of Ayodhya and for the noble Bharata whose request he could not 
grant. He is also sorry that the whole burden of the regal responsibility has 
fallen upon one alone, though they are four brothers and therefore could have 
divided it. These thoughts agitate him and he loses his natural calmness and so, 
to ease' his troubled mind, he wishes to seek out his fair partner. ’ Note it is 
worth while to point out that he is never sorry on his own account. 

(3) ' Here is another piece of work the noble princess is accustomed to do. 
How exquisite the picture — as sublime the noble spirit as the lofty grandeur of 
the picturesque sylvan home. That she has become inured to it, has become one 
with it, is further emphasized by the words of Rama, who feels a pang at seeing 
the tenderly reared frail woman thus accustoming herself to hard work. 

(4) In spite of his desire to have a few moments with her, he tenderly 
inqu^es if her work is done. Note the noble solicitude not to stand in the way 

anybody. He is prepared to forego her company, if his presence would keep 
her away from her duties. , ^ 

(5) > Note the shrewdness of Sita. She finds at a glance that her lord is ill at 
ease, that he is troubled by some sad thoughts. 

- (6) That the poet has in view the portrayal of an ideal character for kama 
is again emphasized here. Weighed down with sad thoughts, Rama comes to find 



consolation in the company of his wife. Vet, instead of having a few moments 
of pleasant chat to forget his sorrows and to cheer her, he proceeds again to 
business. Here, then, the character is pictured with no scope for doubt — the 
character not of an average but an ideal prince. 

These words show that the approaching anniversary of his father is the hrst 
of its kind. Had it been a subsequent one, such thoughts would have been out of 
place, since he could have performed it as before, 'riius it supplies interesting 
materials for the time analysis of the play. 

(7) Quick and ready comes Sita^s answer, carrying a world of sense — thus 
asserting she is wovth>%of her position. 

Note the expression — as becomes one's position’. This should 

be taken both with Eharata and with Rama. Every man must perforin his Sradha 
in a way worthy of his position. Such alone wnll please his manes. 

(8) Note the very lender solicitud’e for his father’s happiness. Rama desires 
that his father should have no occasion at all to remember that his son is in 
exile. For, that is sure to again steep him in misery. It is therefore to ensure his 
continued happiness that he wants to perform his father’s anniversary on a grand 
scale and not to show his own greatness. Such exquisite love of and anxious 
solicitude for one’s father is indeed very rare. Here, then, is the ideal son. 

Three, then, are the causes of Rama’s sorrow : the fate of Ayodhya, the 
heavy responsibility attaching to the dis;?.ppointed Bharata, and how to ensure 
the happiness of his father — the last, of course, at present the most pressing. 

This takes us to the end of the first stage in the development of the Act, 
The second begins with the entrance of Ravana. 

(9) The opening words of Ravana set forth the reason why he is come to 
carry off Sita. He wants to avenge the murder of Khara and (later on in verse 
16) the injury done to his sister ; and he says he will do it, after having falsely 
enticed Rama away. This shows that the later appearance of the golden deer is 
no happy coincidence to help Ravana, as it apparently looks, but forms part of 
the nefarious plans prepared by him. 

(10) Though there is no explicit mention of it, it suggests that Ravana must 
have come in some aerial contrivance. Otherwise this stage direction will be out 
of place, unless it is supposed that he is on the top of a hill which overlooks the 
blissful hermitage. Nor again is a hill mentioned here, but only a forest. Hence it 

s better to suppose that he came in his aerial car, as mentioned in the Ramayana. 

(11) Here is a beautiful tribute to the innate greatness of Rama whose 
superior presence even the callous monster feels. The very courteous offer^of a 
seat sounds to him a command. 

^ (12) Immediate personal attention might lead to the betrayal of his disguise. 

So Ravana is in a fix ; but he cleverly gets out of it by saying that a guj^st finds 
his welcome when he is received with kind words. 

(13) Here Ravana proceeds, as a guest ought, to announce who and what 
he is. The list of the Sastras he has studied shows that Ravana is a learned 



man. It has, of course, to be remembered that this announcement cannot be 
taken as a mere imposition upon Rama, for he must be prepared to answer any 
subject on which discussion might follow. Hence it must have ' been made with 
the full preparedness to satisfy his enemy on any subject. This aspect should 
not be forgotten and this is quite in keeping with the Pauranic conception of 
Ravana^as a learned scholar. The mention of the several authors here will be of 
further use to fix the date of our dramatist. * 

(14) As is only too natural, Rama catches him upon the subject of 
Sradha-Kalpa^ being what is nearCwSt his heart at that time. As soon as Ravana 
hears the occasion for it and his doubt, he very dexterously manipulates the 
talk in such away as to naturally lead to the final catastrophe. Note how quietly 
and unobstrusively he brings in the subject of the golden deer. For once, indeed, 
the great hero is really misled, with what result of course we all know. 

(15) What a bold statement ! It is quite like the unconquerable Ksatriya 
hero and a great sage. 

(16) Note how quickly he resolves upon his course of action. As soon as he 
hears of the existence of the golden deer, their importance in Sradha and their 
place of abode, he jumps up without even a moment’s reflection and asks his wife 
to take leave of their abode, her birds, her beasts, her trees, and her creepers. 
What wonderful self-confidence and what solicitude for the future happiness of his 
dead father ! Even Ravana is surprised and he is afraid that he might depart 
before his plans are ready. Hence he hastens to point out that those animals are 
not easily accessible for a human being. 'Fhen Rama asks him if they are on the 
Himalayas and when he is assured of that, he breaks out into a statement which 
takes even Ravana’s breath away. The latter never counted upon so much self- 
consciousness of strength and so he naturally mistakes it for mere vanity. 

At this critical moment, thanks to Ravana’s good luck, the illusionary 
golden-striped deer comes like a flash of lightning within Rama’s vision. This 
he attributes to the good luck of his blessed father, and being reminded that 
Laksmana was absent from the hermitage, he himself sets out to welcome it, 
asking Sita to attend upon the mendicant. 

Apparently the appearance of the deer seems to be a happy coincidence for 
Ravana, but as we have already pointed out, it is not so. 

This takes us to the end of the second stage in the development of the 
Act. Now that Rama has been enticed away, Ravana is free to do as he pleases. 

* In passing we may point out here that Bhasa is not the author of this work, nor again of 
any of the works now assigned to him. So far as this work is concerned, it may be assigned lo 
the laft of the Perumals, Bhaskara Ravivarma, for he is traditionally said to have written 
^icchinndbhisekain which I have now been able to identify with this drama. For the colophon 
in the manuscript of this drama available in the Gov^ernment Manuscripts Library’- here calls 
first act of this drama ‘ Vicchinndbhisekdngam'. Further, there the drama is titled not 
Pratima-n^taka but Pratimdbhisekam and elsewhere it is titled Padiibdbhisekam. I shall 
not now pursue this interesting subject further, but leave it here, to take it up later on in further 
and fuller details. Here I shall only add that all the dramas now assigned to Bhasa are found 
in the MS. referred to and their colophons here and there give very interesting points which will 
help substantially to solve the Bhasa riddle set up bv Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapathy Sastri 
of Trivandrum, 
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(.17) Here is a subject on which opinion might probably be different. Was 
Rama justified in leaving Sita with an unknown man,, the more so because he 
knew from past experience that the place abounded in Raksasas who were up 
to all mischief ? It may probably be argued that in so doing Rama was a bit 
careless, a carelessness that cost him his wife. It must, however, be remembered 
that Rama had no idea of going far away from the hermitage and secondly, he 
left Sita in the care not of somebody, but of an apparently honourable and 
learned mendicant, whooe words only too well confirmed bis assumed character. 
If fault there be, it is only that he was not over-calculating, but had he been so, 
he would have been ^unfrue to himself. He is the ideal hero who is ever 
prepared to think that every one is as honourable as himself. Such a character 
cannot consistently harbour any suspicions against another. This incident, 
then, shows not that he was careless, but reveals one more aspect of his character. 

(18) Note Ravana is not a mere brute. He can appreciate and honour 
valour and heroism. The eulogy he bestows upon Rama is that of a noble warrior. 

(19) Sita feels a foretaste of the coming catastrophe, though so far there ' 
is nothing to rouse her suspicions. Ravana is yet the honoured guest and not 
her enemy. It is really coming events casting their shadovrs before. 

(20) Now that the supreme moment is come, Ravana throws off his disguise 
and hurries to execute his plan. Note the beautiful simile, the full force of w^hich 
can be reali^ied only when the place of nia^iras in a ritual is remembered. And it 
becomes the speaker, because he has often stolen away the oblations offered by sages. 

(21) The change of lone and the throwing away of the disguise take Sita by 
surprise, and she succumbs to fear. In a spirit of pride and elation Ravana an- 
nounces his merciless intention and duly tells her that she has no escape from him. 
She does not know what to do except to call upon her lord and Laksmana to save her. 

(22) Now alone is .she roused from her terrified stupor, when Ravana 
tried to touch her honour, saying ‘ Think of me as thou wouldst thy lord.’ This is 
too much to listen to, and she curses him. That it is not an empty thing is clear 
from the subsequent words of Ravana. 

(23) Ravana finds that he can no longer safely delay executing his purpose. 
So he catches hold of her and loudly proclaims a challenge to Rama to retrieve 
his honour, if he loves his Ksatriya blood. 

■ In passing, we are constrained to point out that there is a perceptible fail 
towards the latter part of the Act. Though the situation affords full scope for 
the poet’s flights of fancy, nothing of it is seen here. 

In concluding, we have only to point out that the Act is bound to produce 
very great stage effect, for unlike the preceding Act, there is here acticm and 
rrmovement, qualities which are generally said to be absent in Indian dramas. The 
sylvan beauties in which the scene is shrouded, the happy Sita engaged in her 
domestic duties, the care-worn and restless Rama, the coming of Ravaha in the 
mendicant garb, the magical appearance of the golden deer, and the final pathetic 
incident, all these cannot but produce a very impressive effect. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE ANCIENT VARNA DHARMA. 

By K. Krishnamacharya, Esq., B.A., L.T., IvI.R.A.S. 


Among the ancient law-givers of India, Manu stands pre-eminent. No 
Smriti of ours covers so extensive a ground as does Menu’s. The moment 
you plunge into his Smriti, you find yourself in a profound atmosphere, 
which is peculiarly characteristic of Manu, and v^-hich is conspicuously 
absent in any other Smriti. Prescribing an excellent ideal for the life of 
man, Manu has the large-heartedness to recognize his weaknesses, and in the 
earlier stages permits by way of concessions, certain indulgences, under 
restrictions, with a view to gradually lift hiixi up to the higher plane. He 
ordains, “let a Brahmana live, in normal times, by a profession where there 
is the least probability of injury to the living.” ^ “To be a helpless 
slave of the desires is not commendable ; but at the same time, there is no 
such thing as absolute freedom from desires” he grants.- In one 
place he goes so far as to admit that there is no sin in eating flesh, in 
drinking wine, and in indulging in fornication, inasmuch as these are but 
natural cravings of the living ; but to desist from them is fruitful of the 
best. ^ It will probably be surprising to learn that the considered 
opinion of Manu is that the Creator himself has ordained the mobile and 
immobile world to be food for the living. On this ground he justifies 
animal food for man.^ And yet' in another place he pleads for giving 
up animal food, on the ground that flesh is improcurable without injuring 
the living; and to injure the living is to turn away from Heaven. ^ Thus 
in the midst of apparent contradictions, Manu spins a golden thread for the 
guidance of man, which, if' intelligently followed, takes him out of the 
labyrinth of life, with all its perplexities, and leads him on to the ideal. 
Unlike other law-givers who are uncompromising in their dictums, Manu 
graciously grants concessions, but takes care that they are to be thrown out 
the moment their values as such are in danger of being ignored. That is 
why in the midst of these concessions he never forgets to bring the ideal 
itself into the foreground. 

Manu does not create law as such; nor do the other law-givers. Among 
tlie practices of their contemporary societies, they recognize some as lawful 

1 Mami, Chapter IV, 

2 Ibid., Chapter II, 2. 

3 Ibid., Chapter V, 56. 

4 Ibid., Chapter V, 28. 

5 Ibid., Chapter V. 48. 
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and condemn some others as sinful, while laying an unerring emphasis upon 
what they consider to be the ideal. There is a world of difference among 
them as to which of the practices are lawful and which sinful ; but they 
are all agreed as to the ideal. Mere physical and material comfort has no 
fascination for many of them. Thcw are all out to preserve the soul of 
man from being entangled in the ma^e of desires, and keep it spiritually 
pure. To this end im^iy of them have to restrict the play of desires as a 
means to control the senses. With this preface let us have a peep into the 
ancient Varna-Dhargia, as propounded b}^ some twenty Smritis. 

Four main Castes are ‘recognized by all the law-givers. They are the 
Brahmana, the Kshatriya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra. In normal times the 
castes have their respective occupations and social services, which do not 
collide with one another. In times of distress some latitude is shown to the- 
twice-born castes’ in the matter of choice of a paying profession. Parasara, one 
of the conservative law’-givers, gives under such circumstances an extreme 
latitude in the matter of preserving one’s ow-n body and soul even at the 
cost of one’s dharma, and then advises a resuming of the dhannic ways when 
the times turn normal once again. ^ .. 

The origin of the mixed castes is a chapter by itself. Manu gives us 
elaborate classification of the children iS'orn of parents of the different castes, 
either in lawdul w^edlock or in illegal intercourse. Th^ anuloma marriage^ 
alone among the intercaste ones are I'ecognized in law', while the prathiloma . 
marriages are condemned with one accord by every one of the law-givers. 
In one place Gautama says that the preservation of blood by keeping it 
from mixture is dharma, 2 And this mixture of blood was apprehended 
more in the fall of woman than in the fall of man. On this ground it is 
that Manu is inclined to excuse the vice of a maiden in yielding to the 
amorous approaches of a man of a higher caste, w'hile he advises imprison- 
• ment within the four corners of the homie, when she commits the same ' 
crime with a man of a lower caste. In the case of a man who tempts a 
woman of a higher caste nothing less than a capital punishment is 
prescribed for . the crime, w'hile a man carnally knowing a maiden of the 
same caste is to pay some compensation to her father if demanded. ^ Ac- 
cording to Manu the children of an anuloma union betw'een a Brahmana 
and a Sudra can at length rise to the. caste of their higher parent, if for/rseven 
.generations the process of such anuloma union is repeated. Hence it 
is that some of the law-givers recognize anuloma marriages as legal, 

1 Parasara, Chapter VII, 41. 

3 Gautama, Chapter VIII. 

3 Manu, Chapter VIII, 365-66. 

4 Manu, Chapter X, 64. 
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» with some restrictions as to the duties of such wives, in contradistinction to 
those of the wives of the same caste. 

Marriage within the caste is the ideal.i For those that cannot control 
their amorous inclinations, wives from castes lower than their own are some- 
times prescribed. Thus a Brahmana may indulge in four wives, a Kshatriya 
in three, a Vaisya in two, and a Sudra in one only. Almost all the law-givers 
accord implicit or explicit sanction, with or without restrictions, for anidoma 
marriages. Manu and Vyasa explicitly permit thenf. 2 Yajnavalkya and 
vSankha do not approve of a Sudra wife for the tv\'ice-born, and therefore, 
they restrict the numbers of their wives to three, two and one respectively. ^ 
It is true that Manu also explicitly speaks against a Sudra wife for 
dwijas, especially for a Brahmana, and predicts that one who indulges in 
such a wife is doomed to fall. For him who kisses a Sudra woman’s lips or 
who inhales her breath, and for him who is born in her womb there is no re- 
demption.4 But then, in another place, while describing the social status 
of the children of anuhma marriages, he lays it down that the children of 
dxvijas by their wives belonging to the castes next below theirs are almost 
equal in rank with their fathers, and are entitled to the rights of the twice- 
born as much as those born to the wives of their own castes. There- 
fore, his condemnation of a Sudra w^ife for a Vais3^a, at any rate, loses much 
of its force. Yajnavalkya classifies the c\{\\Axtn oi anidoma z,x\i prathiloma 
marriages as good and bad.^^ Usanas opines that one who contracts an 
alliance of intercaste marriage becomes a great sinner.^ And yet, as we 
shall see, these law-givers find themselves constrained to give aindoma marri- 
ages a legal or a social recognition. They had probably to keep their personal 
opinions aside when confronted with the practices of their respective societies. 

The wives of a dwija belonging to different castes are not given an equal 
status in life. They are lodged in separate houses, and their degrees of 
Seniority vary with the castes. The privilege of attending on the husband is 
given only to the wife of the same caste, s A disciple is required to treat the 
wife of his preceptor, belonging to the same caste as the preceptor, with the 
respect due to the preceptor himself ; while his wives of other castes are to be 
accosted with respectful standing and prostration. ^ In the absence of the 

1 Manu, Chapter III, 4 and Gautama, Chapter III. 

Z Manu, Chapter III, 12 8c 13, and Vyasa, Chapter 11, 11. 

^ 3 Yajnavalkya, Chapter I, 56 8c 57 and Sankha, Chapter IV, 7, 9, 

4 Manu, Chapter III, 15, 17 & 19. ^ 

5 Jbiihf Chapter X, 6 and Ibid., sl.41. 

6 Yajnavalkya, Chapter I, 95. 

7 Usanas, Chapter IX, 51. 

8 Manu, Chapter IX, 85 & 86. 

9 Manu, Chapter II, 210. Also Usanas, Chapter III, 27. 
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wife of a higher caste, Katyayana gives an additional status to the wives of the . 
lower castes, except the Sudri, and thus gives theip a share even in religious 
ceremonies. The sacrificial fire may be churned, he says, out of the arani 
wood by the eldest of the wives in the order of castes, and in her absence 
by any one of the rest. ^ 

This difference in rank among the wives of different castes is maintained 
even in the matter of Dayabhaga. The property of a Brahmana having 
four sons by the wivesrof the several castes is to be divided into ten shares 
of which four, three, two, and one shall go to the sons, in the order of the 
castes of their respec?tiv,e mothers. 2 It is worthy of note that Yajnavalkya too 
has allowed the same claim for the children by mothers of different castes, 
including a Sudra mother, even though he explicitly expresses himself against 
such an alliance for a dtvija.^ Vasishta, who does not recognize a Sudra wife 
for a dwifa, divides on the other hand the whole property into six shares of 
which three, two, and one go to the children by the respective caste mothers. ^ 

Many of the law-givers affix their stamp of approval on anidoma marri- 
ages, by prescribing asaucham in birth or death (unclean ness), as between 
the wives and their husband, among themselves, and among their children. 
Usanas prescribes that, on the death of a S\i&vd^sapinda, a Vaisya, a Kshatriya, 
and a Brahmana shall be unclean for six^ three, and one day respectively; that 
on the demise of a Vaisya sapinda, a Sudra, a Kshatriya, and a Brahmana 
shall be unclean for fifteen, six and three days; that on the expiry of a Kshatrwa 
sapinda, a Brahmana, a Vaisya, and a Sudra shall be unclean for six, twelve, 
and twelve da} s respectively ; while on the death of a Brahmana sapinda, those 
of the remaining castes shall be unclean for a day.5 While mainly agreeing 
with Usanas, Sankha differs from him in declaring that on the death of a 
Brahmana sapinda, those of the other castes remain unclean for ten days.<5 As 
between the wives and their husbands, a Brahmana remains unclean, accord- 
ing to Apastambha, for ten, six, three, or one day, in birth or death, among 
his 'wives; 7 while Daksha differs from him in prescribing eight days for 
the Kshatri37t wife.^ As between the wives themselves, uncleanness in birth 
or death is, in the opinion of Atri, equal to that of the husband ; while that 
on the death of the husband is of the same duration as observable in their 
respective castes.^ 


1 Katyayana, Chapter VIII, 6 & 7. 

2 Manu, Chapter IX, 153. 

3 Yajna., Chapter II, 128. 

■}• Vasishta, Chapter XVII, 1. 

5 Usanas, Chapter VI, 36—39. 

6 Sankha, Chapter XV, 19. 

7 Apastambha, Chapter IX, 12. 

8 Daksha, Chapter VI, 17. 

9 Atri, sU 89. . 
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Though Parasara does not explicitly commit himself in favour of inter- 
caste marriages, he gives us an insight, in another connection, into what he 
thinks of them. Enumerating cases of exceptions among Sudras, whose food 
can be pai'taken by dwijas, he gives the Ytry classes mentioned by Manu, i 
but in a different order ; he tries to interpret them as the offsprings of 
dunjas by anuloma marriages, and thus traces out in their veins the blood of 
a dxvijay before he can reconcile himself to their food becoming acceptable to 
a Brahmana. Conservative that he is, he feels he cafinot easily get over the 
difficulty. By making the food offered by the children born of anuloma 
alliances acceptable to the Brahmana, Parasara gives'^ social recognition for 
such alliances. 2 

Next, as regards the marriageable age of a girl. It is unquestionable that 
Manu recognizes post-puberty marriages. He does not limit the marriageable 
age, as do some of the later law-givers. In one case, he feels himself 
constrained to concede pre-puberty marriage as a virtue of necessity, “If a 
suitable bridegroom is procured in the caste, let the bride be given away, 
even though she does not come of age,"' says he. 3 He would rather 
allow a girl to remain an old maid, than see her given away to an unworth}’ 
husband.^^ Apastambha sees nothing sinful in a girl attaining puberty 
during her marriage ceremony, He simply advocates the resumption of the 
remaining portion of the religious functions after the expiry of the third night 
of her imcleanness. 5 But Parasara is uncompromising. He curses that the 
parents of a girl who attains puberty before her marriage are doomed to rot in 
hell, and that a dwija who marries her loses his caste and forfeits his claim 
on conviviality among his castemen.^ Yama and Samvartha follow suit. 7 
Sankha prescribes that if such a girl dies, there is no expiation for the 
consequent uncleanness. ^ Brihaspati is of opinion that the gift of gold, 
land, or a girl of eight years is productive of good for seven births. ^ Vasishta 
too advocates pre-puberty marriage ; but at the same time he gives the girl the 
liberty in the matter of choice of a husband in her own caste, if unfortunately 
she attains puberty before her marriage. She is enjoined to wait for 
three years after puberty and then make her choice. ^0 Even Yajnavalkya 

1 Manu, Chapter IV, 253. 

2 Parasara, Chapter IX, 20 to 23. 

^ 3 Manu, Chapter IX, 88, 

4 si. 89. 

5 Apastambha, Chapter VII, 9 & 10. 

6 Parasara, Chapter VII, 8 8c 9. 

7 Also Yama si. 23 and 24 ; and Samvarta si. 66 & 67. 

8 Sankha, Chapter XV, 8. 

9 Brihaspati, si. 34. 

10 Vasishta, Chapter XVII. 
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gives her some right of choice, when there are none to give her away. ^ . 
Manu is undoubtedly the most sympathetic of the law-givers under such 
circumstances. He takes into consideration the right of the girl, and the 
guilt of her parents in having neglected their duty by the daughter. And 
yet the poor parents are not threatened with anything like a severe retribu- 
tion. Some of their rights are even protected. ''In making her own choice 
of a husband, after three years of her attaining pubert)?', a girl commits no 
sin at all. But let Ifer give up every bit of jewellery given her by her 
parents or brothers ; else she would be a thief:” he declares. 2 As for the 
man who weds her, h6 ne^ed not pay her father anything by way of sulka, 
since he has forfeited his right to it. ^ Gautama too is generous enough, 
though he is inclined more towards pre-puberty marriage.^ He limits the 
time not to three years, but to three menstrual periods only. 

Almost all the law-givers are against the remarriage of women. Parasara 
seems to make an exception under certain extraordinary circurastances.5 But 
taking the spirit of the whole of his Smriti into account, he does not seem to 
be in favour of his own exceptions. Vasishta permits it only in one case: 
when the husband dies after the formal religious consecration, her hymen 
remaining unruptured, a girl deserves to be married for a second time.^j Manu 
declares that a second husband is nowhere advocated for a woman; while for 
a man he does explicitly sanction, on religious grgunds, a second wdfe on the 
demise of the first. ^ The ban on the remarriage of a woman is so great 
that the son born in such an alliance is barred from all religious ceremonies; 
he cannot be invited to preside over a Pifr-Sraddha. 8 Angirasa goes 
to the length of denouncing the gift of a girl to a second person, after 
having been promised to a first; she then becomes a remarried w^oman and 
the food offered by her is forbidden for the twice-born.^ Manu advises 
Brahmacharyam for a good woman on the death of her husband. He 
is certain she reaches Heaven, even though childless.^o Elsewhere the 
doors of Heaven are said to be closed against the childless. Parasara is 
equally emphatic on the advice.i^ But Usanas goes a step further and 

1 Yajnavalkya, Chapter I, 64. 

2 Manu, Chapter IX, 90, 92 and 91. 

3 Manu, Chapter IX, 93. 

4 Gautama, Chapter XVIIl. 

5 Parasara, Chapter IV, 26. 

^ 6 Va.sishta, Chapter XVII. 

7 Manu, Chapter V, 162 and Ibid., 168. 

8 Manu, Chapter III, 181. 

9 Angirasa, si. 66. 

10 Manu, Chapter V, 160. 

11 Parasara (almost the same sloka), Chapter IV, 27. 





enjoins a special Pinda (ball of rice) as a mark of profound respect on 
the day of her annual Sraddha, in case the wife immolates herself on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. ^ 

In this connection it is worthy of note that fasts and penances are 
ordained for widows. No law-giver prescribes them for a woman with her 
husband living. On the other hand, she is prohibited from such observances. 
Atri and Vishnu are positive that if ever she indulges in any such fasts^ 
she does not only help in cutting tiway the longevity of her husband, but 
also courts hell for herself.- 

Apart from the question of remarriage, some^of the law-givers advocate 
procreation of a son on the childless widow of an elder brother or of a 
sapinda relation with a view to maintain the line of posterity unbroken. 
Special care is taken to show that this is not to be confounded ^^•ith a 
second marriage of the woman. Extraordinary precautions are prescribed 
for the man and the woman, so that the union does not turn out to be lustful. 
The union is effected under an appointment religiously sanctioned by the 
elders concerned. At times a childless husband sanctions such an appoint- 
ment for the wife. The appointed individual must be a brother of the 
husband or one of his sapindas,^ Gautama, Yajnavalkya, and Vasishta 
uphold the practice. Vasishta limit^the age of the woman to sixteen years, 
while others are silent on the point.*^ Manu makes this procreation imperative 
in the case of one w^ho takes away the wealth of a deceased and childless 
brother.5 In cases of dispute as to the ownership of the child so created, 
Manu’s decision, as that of Parasara,^ is that he does belong to the 
husband of the woman ; and that, in the property, he is entitled to an equal 
share with his uncles^ But if both the husband and the procreator have no 
other issue, the procreated shall inherit their properties, and perform their 
Smddhas,^ Usanas is also of the same opinion.^. Gautama limits such 
procreation to a brother of the husband ; if from a different source, the child 
forfeits his right of inheritance.^'^ With all the solemnity of the function, 
Manu is not in entire agreement with the principle underlying this practice. 
He feels something repugnant in it and characteri; 2 es it as beastly. It was 

1 Usanas, Chapter III, 116. 

2 Vislmu, Chapter XXV, 16. Also Atri. si. 136. 

^3 Manu, Chapter IX, 59 & 60. 

'' 4 Gautama, Chapter XVIII. Yajnavalkya, Chapter t* 68. Vasishta, Chapter XVII. 

5 Manu, Chapter IX, 146. ^ 

6 Parasara, Chapter IV, 17. 

7 Manu, Chapter IX. 120 & 145, 

8 Yajnavalkya, Chapter II, 130. 

9 Usanas, Chapter V, 91. 

10 Gautama, Chapter XXIX. 
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r introduced into the human society by the licentious King Vena. Only in 
cases when the betrothed husband of a girl dies before the actual marriage, 
she may, if willing, choose to marry his brother ; otherwise, the practice 
is not commendable.! He is averse to give a social status to the sons 
born under such an appointment, with or without the husband of the 
woman living. Svaddha oblations offered to them are entirely robbed of 
their efficacy, here and hereafter.^ 

The one humane and wholesome principle that seems to guide the 
social, religious, and legal dicta of many a law-giver of the early ages is that 
the weaknesses of the"" gentler sex are not to be much advertised. Atri is 
explicit on the point.^ A woman does not become unclean by the touch of a 
paramour.^ A woman who strays, from sheer folly, away from her husband, 
deserves to be readmitted by him, if her hymen keeps unruptured. Yajna- 
valkya is even more generous. With or without her hymen unruptured, she 
is to be taken in by her husband if she comes back after staying away with 
a man of her own caste.^ 

It is this generous principle that is responsible for the classification of 
sons, legitimate as well as illegitimate, into twelve classes and for giving 
them some status in life, varying in degrees. In the absence of the higher 
ones, the next lower in rank is to perforni the funerals of the parents. ^ 

We have already seen how Parasara labours in accepting the established 
exceptions among Sudras in the matter of interdining between the three 
higher castes and the fourth. Among the twice-born themselves, there is not 
much of a restriction. A Brahmana shall take the food offered by the twice- 
born who are recogni^jed in their social duties.^ Parasara permits it on all 
the occasions of Sraddha oblations.^ Atri, Apastambha, and Angirasa prescribe 
that the food offered by a Brahmana shall be always acceptable ; that offered 
by a Kshatriya may be accepted on some definite periodical phases of the 
moon ; that offered by a Vaisya may be accepted in times of distress or on 
occasions of sacrifice.!^ 

As to the unacceptability of the Sudra food in general there is not much 
of a difference of opinion. Apastambha and Vasishta condemn it in so many 

1 Manu, Chapter IX, 66, 69 & 97. 

2 Manu, Chapter III, 175. 

3 Atri, si. 238. 

4 IhicL, si. 189. 

^ 5 Manu, Chapter IX, 176. 

6 Yajnavalkya, Chapter I, 67. 

7 Manu, Chapter IX, 159, 160 & 180- 

8 Gautama, Chapter XVII. 

9 Parasara, Chapter XI, 13. 

10 Angirasa, si. 55 ; also Apastambha, Chapter, VII, 12. ... - 
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• wordsJ- Atri almost agrees with them. 2 Usanas and Gautama prohibit even ^ 
water touched by a Sudra.^ Manu creates exceptions in the cases of one’s 
own servants and dependents like the slave, the barber, the family friend, 
the cowherd, the cultivator of the land, and he who surrenders himself 
for protection. The food offered by any one of these Sudras may be accepted 
by a Brahmana.'t Yajnavalkya, Yama, Gautama, and Parasara approve of 
these exceptions.*'’ 

We need not say much of the animal food. M^st of the lH\\'-givers 
from Manu downwards have not much to say against it. But as we have 
already seen, Manu himself advises non-indulgence on higher principles. If 
absolutely necessary, he permits it on religious occasions, like the Sraddha 
of Pitrs or Deva^fi Of the flesh of all the animals, that of the rhinoce- 
ros is highly spoken of as the most pleasing to and Dcxhjs, While by 
the offerings of milk and Payersam they feel satisfied for one year, the}' are 
satiated for a full twelve 3'ears by the offerings of the flesh of the rhinoceros ! ^ 

It is interesting to' note that in one case Manu makes it imperative to 
accept flesh. The man who does not eat flesh when religiously enjoined 
becomes a beast for several lives.8 It is not meet for a Brahmana to 
refuse the offer of fish among other things.^ 

There is no such thing as ptillution by sight {Drishti-dosha) among 
the four Varnas. Even in a Sraddha the food becomes polluted only by the 
smell of a hog, by the flutter of the wings of a fowl, by the sight of a dog, or by 
the touch of a low-caste man.^Q U.sanas limits only to the first threeJ^ 
Gautama and Parasara extend the pollution, even on ordinary occa- 
sions, to the sight of a Svapacha (dog-eater) or a Chandala, the off- 
spring of a Brahmana woman by a Sudra.i- There is no other case of 
pollution by sight decreed by our law-givers. 

But sparsha-dosha (pollution by touch) is of a wider range. There are 
several expiations prescribed for the various kinds of sparsha-dosha, which are 
extended even to the domain of animals. Atri gives us some exceptions to 

1 Apastambha, Chapter VITI, 8, Vasishta, .C.hapter VI. 

2 Atri, si. 298. 

3 Usanas, Chapter II, 13 ; Gautama. Chapter IX. 

4 Manu, Chapter IV, 253, 

5 As for Parasara, vide. Chapter IX, 20 to 23. Yama give.s the same sloka as Parasara. 

Yajnavalkya, Chapter I, 168 ; Gautama, Chapter XVll. 

6 Manu, Chapter V, 41. 

7 Manu, Chapter III, 271 ; also Usanas. Cliapter 111, 140. 

8 Manu, Chapter V, 35. 

9 Manu, Chapter IV, 250 ; Yajnavalkya, Chapter I, 214. 

10 Manu, Chapter III, 241. 

11 Usanas, Chapter V, 32. 

12 Gautama, Chapter XV, Parasara, Chapter VI, 64. 
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f sparsha-dosha. On festive occasions, in marriages, sacrifices, and processions 
of Gods there is no such thing as toiichability or untouchabilit}^'* 

Change of religion is a punishable crime in the eyes of Atri. A foreign 
religion shall be avoided like the wife of another, however attractive. ^ 
But so far as we are able to see, there is nowhere a mode of recla- 
mation prescribed, even after an expiation ceremony, for any of the poor 
souls that ma}'’ have gone astray. The law-givers had probably no such 
pressing cases inviting their attention. 

Before we close^we should like to touch upon one more point, not 
insignificant in itself. Parasara Samhita is known as the Code for Kaliyuga, 
even as that of Mann for Krita, of Gautama for Treta, of vSankha and Likhita 
for Dwapara.^ And yet in one important respect we deviate from the 
dictum of Parasara. According to him sapinda relationship stops with the 
fourth generation: and it breaks up with the fifth. Consequently, the 
period of pollution on account of birth or death is reduced after the fourth 
generation, and finally becomes three days in the case of the seventh. Men 
of the sixth and seventh generations may also be invited to preside on the 
occasions of Pitr SraddhasA But in practice we extend sapiiida re- 
lationship to the seventh generation ! Among the law-givers Vasishta alone 
carries sapindya to the seventh.^ Gautama is indecisive ; according to 
him it may be taken to the fifth or even to the seventh. <5 And yet 
any changes proposed in che existing social order are many a time opposed, 
tooth and nail, as being contrary to the dictates of Parasara ! That the rules of 
conduct prescribed in the several Smritis are not intended to be eternal and 
that they are liable to change wuth the change of times is self-evident. The 
ideal remains true for all times. The point need not he laboured further. 

If w’e are asked to give in a nut-shell the w^hole spirit of a life of 
dharrna for all the Varnas, w’e cannot do better than quote the splendid 
couplet of Mann : — 

It Chapter VI, 46. 

Without injury even to the insects on land cm in water, let one con- 
duct oneself, with due regard to Truth and Conscience' — is the essence of all 
the teachings on Dharrna, 


1 Atri, si. 245. 

2 Atri, si. 17 & 18. 

3 Parasara, Chapter I, 23: 

4 Parasara, Chapter III, 9, 10 & 11. 

5 Vasishta, Chapter IV. 

6 Gautama, Chapter XIV. 
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NOTES. 


A South Indian Parallel to the Bengali Cumulative Folk-Tale. 


Qn reading the story given l)y Mr, Saral Chandra ^Mitra in the July issue of 
the Q. J. M‘. S., I am reminded of a parallel folk-tale current in Tamil, in our 
parts of the country. Here is an abstract of it. 

Under a big banian tree there lived, once upon a lime, a .Rat-King. He had 
a (J»ueen. One day, while the queen was cooking the food of her lord, she 
tumbled into the oven and was burnt to ashes. 

The Rat-King returned froiP his hunt, and was in eager expectation of a nice 
dish for the day. He called his queen ; but there was no re.sponse. With a 
heavy heart he searched for her, and finally saw, to his utter sorrow, her ashes in 
the oven. 

In great grief, he came to the foot of the tree, and sat dejected. Seeing the 
Rat-King unusually moody, the Tree asked him the reason therefor. The Rat-King 
would not give out easily why he was moody. But finally he said, My queen 
was burnt to ashes, and I have no pleasure.” 

The Tree felt very sorry, and said. “ Am I to be in enjoyment of the pleasure 
that has been denied to you ?” So saying, it shed all its leaves. 

An Elephant who daily used to come to the tree for mouthfuls of fresh leaves 
vsaw it bare, and asked it why it had shed its leaves. 

The Tree replied : — 

“ The Queen of the Rat-King is burnt: 

'fhe Rat-King is moody ; And I shed leaves.” 

The Elephant felt .sorry for the death of the Queen of the Rat-King, and 
said, “Am I to be in enjoyment of the pleasure that is denied to you?” So saying 
he broke one of his tusks. 

The River, to which he used to go for a bath, asked him why he broke 
his tusk. 

The Elephant said : — 

The Queen of the Rat- King is burnt : 

'Fhe Rat-King is moody ; 

The Tree shed its leaves ; 

And I broke my tusk.'’ 

The River felt sorry for the death of the Rat-Queen and said, Am I to be in 
enjoyment of the pleasure that is denied to you?” So saying, it dried up its water. 

A Crane, that used to fish in the water of the river, asked it why it was dry. 
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'Fhe River said : — 

“The {^ueen of the Rat-King is burnt; 

The Rat-King is moody ; 

"I’he Tree shed its leaves ; 

'Fhe Elephant broke his tusk ; 

And 1 dried up my water.” 

d'be Crane felt sorry for the death of the Ra-t-Qiieen and said, “Am 1 to be in 
enjoyment of the pleasirre that is denied to you?” So saying, he made himself 
blind of an eye. 

A Hunter that used see the Crane every day, while out for a hunt, asked 
the Crane why he was blind df an eye. 

'Fhe Crane said : — 

’ “ 'J'he Queen of the Rat-King is burnt : 

'The Rat-King is moody ; 

The Tree shed its leaves ; 

'Fhe Elephant broke his tusk ; 

The River dried up its water ; 

And I am blind of an eye.” 

'The Hunter felt sorry for the death of the Rat-f^ueen and said, “ Am I to be 
in enjoyment of the pleasure that is denied to you?” So saying, he threw away 
his hunting-rod. 

A Brahmin lady who used to give the hunter alms, when he went to her doors 
begging one night, asked him why he was without his hunting-rod. 

The Hunter replied : — 

“ The Queen of the Rat-King is burnt ; 

'Idle Rat-King' is moody; 

'Fhe 'IVee shed its leaves ; 

'The Elephant broke his tusk ; 

'rhe River dried up its water ; 

'Fhe Crane was blind of an eye ; 

And I threw away my hunting-rod.” 

'Fhe .Brahmin lady felt sorry for the death of the Rat-Queen and said, “Am I to 
be in enjoyment of the pleasure that is denied to you ? ” Bo saying, she broke the 
cooking pot, on the street, with all its contents. 

Here ends the story abruptly. And I have given it for what it is worth. 

K. Krlshnamachakva. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Indian Academy of Arts. 

Preliminary Notice. ^ 

[We have great pleasure in inviting the attention of our readers to the 
following. — Rd?^ ^ ‘f* 

lJURING several tours which 1 have made through most of the linguistic 
areas of India, I have come in contact with various well-marked movements in 
creative literature and the line arts. These movements, separated both by dis- 
tance and language, are working independently and in ignorance of one an- 
other ; yet, while rightly developing along the lines of local tradition, they are 
obviously simultaneous diverse expressions of a cultural awakening which is not 
merely provincial but Indian; and as such, they will fail of their highest accomplish- 
ment if not brought into sympathetic relation.ship Avith one another. 

To India as a national entity, at this moment when an attempt is being made 
to brand her with the stigma of racial inferiority, it is a matter of vital import- 
ance, that she should realize and assert the total strength and quality of her 
cultural life, and rise again to the level of the dignity and power that were hers 
for centuries as the centre of a cultural empire that extended from Asia Minor to 
Japan and from Central Asia to Java. 

For some years, India has been moving in this direction, but circumstances 
now demand a quickening of the pace. The degeneration of taste which has 
come through the diversion of her educated classes towards foreign literature and 
art must come to an end. Her own vernacular writers and artists must be en- 
couraged, and their works must be given an All-India public. 

To this end, and after personal consultation with many creative artists and 
appreciators of literature and art, during a recent tour from Madras through 
Bengal, Behar, the United Provinces, the Panjab, Kashmir, Sindh, Gujarat and 
Bombay, it is proposed that there be founded, as soon as possible, an Indian 
Academy of Arts, consisting of (a) Constituent x-lcademies in each linguistic area;' 
or, where the linguistic area covers more than one traditional cultural area (as, for 
example, Hindi covers Sindh and Rajputana), an Academy for each cultural area : 
or, wiJaere a traditional cultural area, such as Kashanir or Behar, has more than one 
'language, an Academy with a department for each language in the area ; these 
Constituent Academies to be designated later as may be found most desirable ; (^7 
of a Cei^tral Academy. 

The work of the Constituent Academies will be to find out and bring together 
in mutual intercourse the writers, artists and art-craftsmen in the various areas ; to 
promote local recitals of literature and music, and exhibitions of arts and art-crafts ; 



and to report to the Central Academy the best works produced in the area during 
a given period, 

'Fhe work of the Central Academy will be to record the reports of the Con- 
stitueni Academies ; to make the best works of the period known throughout 
India by the translation of literature from language to language, and the repro- 
duclion of pictures and photogrnphs of architecture, sculpture, carving and art- 
objects ; and to publish a maga;iine in Knglish as a means of disseminating a 
knowledge of the highesji, achievements of Indian culture throughout the world. 

Details of the Constitution of the Academy are being worked out. Mean- 
while, it is requested tfoat you .send me at the earliest possible moment the follow- 
ing information written (for uniformity in filing) on quarto paper, and giving the 
number of each item at the beginning of your reply, 

1. Your name and full postal address, and special cultural activity or in- 
terest. 

2. 'Che name and address of any one likely to be interested to whom you 
have transmitted a copy of this circular. 

3. The name and address of any one to whom you desire further copies to 
be sent. 

4. 'Phe Samskrit designation which you consider most suitable for the 
Academy as a whole (The Indian Academy of Arts) ; and the designation which 
you think most suitable for the Constituent ^'\cademy in your area. 

5. The language or languages of your ai'ea. 

6. The title, name of author and publisher, and price of any history of 
literature in the language of your area, or any representative collections of prose 
or poetry. Give these in both the vernacular and English. 

7. The same information as to similar books published in Knglish. 

(S. The same information as to a recently published {a) book of poems, ib) 
drama, (/) novel, {d) short story, or (i?) general prose work, from your area, which 
you consider worthy of being translated into the other Indian languages. 

9. Particulars as to a recent work of art which you consider worthy of 
being reproduced or photographed. 

10. 'Phe names and addresses of established and promising writers and artists 
in your area, with some particulars as to their life and works. 

.\s soon as the above information is received and tabulated, definite steps 
will be taken to found the Academy and proceed with its much-needed work. 

Your immediate and thorough attention is earnestly requested. 

MADRAS, ) James H. Cousins, 

1 st September ' Bnihmavidyashrama, A^dyar, ^ 



A Correction. 


To 

'I'HK Editor, 

Journal of the Myihic Slo€ic{y\ 

J^auy^alore Ciiy, 

Dkar Sir, ^ 

On pages 785-6 of tlie July issue of the Mythic Spcwty’s Journal (No. 4 of 
Vol. XIII) I am credited, in a review of the Census -Report, with having written 
the Census Report for three decennial Censuses and therefore of having written 
t he Census Report of igoi . 

2. But if that Report is referred to, it will be found that it was written by 
Mr. T. Ananda Rao, B.A. I hope this will be corrected or pointed out in a 
future issue of the Journal. 

8. 'rims it will be found that 1 liavc written only the Reports for two 
Censuses and not for three Censuses. 

Bangalore City, [ Yours faithfully, 

Dated nth July i V. R, 'Thyagaraja Ivkr. 



REVIEWS. 


The Virataparvan of the Mahabharata. 

Edited Narayan Bapuji Utgikar, M.A., J^oo/za, 


The high esteem in which th^ Mahabharata is held in India is clearly indicated 
by the term ‘ the fifth Veda ’ applied to the epic. It is an encyclopiedia of 
religion, ethics, politics, history and several other branches of knowledge, and as 
such its careful study is a shie quazion for every student of Indian history. 

Several editions of the Mahclbharata have been brought out, but they are 
defective in one way or another, as they are not based on a collection of a large 
number of manuscripts, both northern and southern, and do not bear evidence 
of the strict application of the accepted principles of textual criticism. We 
therefore welcome the present attempt on the part of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, to bring out a critical and illustrated edition of this 
important epic under the auspices of Srimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., 
Chief of Aundh. 

It was towards the middle of the year 1918 that the project of a critical and 
illustrated edition of the Mahabharata was first formed in Poona, and the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute took up the scheme for accomplishment. 
In 1919 the collation of the manuscripts was formally inaugurated at the hands 
of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, and about eighty independent complete manuscripts were 
collated. About the middle of 1920 it was decided to publish a tentative edition 
of a portion of the work, and in obedience to the orthodox prejudice against 
beginning any work on the Mahabharata with the Adiparvan, the portion selected 
for the tentative edition was the Virataparvan. The printing was commenced in 
May 1922 and completed in December of the same year. 

The bulky volume of the Virataparvan before us, consisting of nearly 1200 
pages, bears unmistakable testimony to the care and industry of the editor. This 
tentative edition, based on a collation of sixteen independent manuscripts besides 
the three well-known editions of Calcutta, Bombay and Kumbhakonam, is issued 
with a view to invite helpful suggestions and criticisms which will be utilized in 
the preparation of the final edition of the Mahabharata. It begins wifh an 
introduction of 52 pages giving details about the genesis of the present edition, 

fN 

the manuscripts, editions and other critical material used for it, the arrangement 
of matter and the principles on which the text is based. Then we have ^the text 
of the Virataparvan with various readings, followed by critical and explanatory 
notes extending over 146 pages. Then follows an Appendix of 286 pages 
containing additional verses not included in the text. And lastly, we have, three 
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supplements, the first giving the text of a section of the Vidhurapandita^ifitaka 
which has some resemblance in text and subject-matter to the fourth chapter of 
the Virataparvan, the second containing the readings found in the commentary, 
known as Vishamapadavivarana, on the Virataparvan, and the third giving the 
quotations from the Virataparvan found in the Javanese version of the same made 
in A.l). 996. It will thus be seen that the editor has availed himself of every source 
of information for procuring a correct text and he may well be congratulated 
on the satisfactory manner in which Ire has performed tht^task entrusted to him. 

d’he volume is illustrated by three fine pictures drawn by Srimant Jlalasaheb 
Pant Pratinidhi, P.A., Chief of Aimdh, to whose enjiglrtencd generosity the 
inception and continuance of this edition of the" Mahfibharata are due, 'The 
method adopted by him for preparing the illustrations appears to be correct. He 
says that he will follow the text wherever possible for all details, the Szinchi and 
Bharhut sculptures for the mode of dress and ornaments, and the Ajanta paintings 
for the manner of colouring. 

As desired by the editor, we shall now proceed to make some suggestions for 
the improvement of the final edition. 

1. At the beginning of each adhydya or chapter the subject-matter may be 
given in brief. 

2. I^ach volume may have at the beginning its contents arranged according 
to the chapters and at the end an ind«x of proper names. 

8. More South Indian manuscripts and editions have to be consulted. Of 
the 16 manuscripts used for the present volume, only 4 are from South India. 
Surely there are more manuscripts available in the libraries at Mysore, 
Tanjore, etc. The Madras edition of the Mahabharata in Telugu characters by 
Hayagriva Sastri, published more than fifty years ago, does not appear to have 
been consulted. There seems to be a sort of prejudice against southern manu- 
scripts owing chiefly to the large quantity of interpolations in them. This is 
unreasonable, as in an undertaking of this kind light and guidance should he 
welcomed from every available quarter. The inflation of the southern recension 
is itself a problem that has to be faced and accounted for. It is rather curious 
that the southern recension, though full of interpolations, does not contain so 
many as 821 verses of the present text of the Virataparvan. In this connection 
we may also invite the attention of the editor to a South Indian Publication, 
Notes of a Study of ihe Preliminary Chapters of the Mahdbhixratay by V. Venkata- 
chellam Iyer, about which the reviewer says * : “ The book is one that will have to 

be seriously considered when the herculean task of constituting a critical text of 
the Mahabharata is undertaken in earnest.” 

4. It is desirable to give the different readings also of the additional verse.s 
contained in the Appendix. 

5. '’It is no doubt true that investigations with regard to the work on hand 
are apt to be more or less coloured by one’s personal ideas, ])iit a firm attempt 


J. R. A.S. for 1923. 427-8. 
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ought to be made to minimise the personal factor as far as possible. The editor 
says that he has not hesitated to emend conjecturally at places the text, even 
against the evidence of all the manuscripts. This is to be deprecated unless 
there are very strong grounds for such procedure. Again, seventeen verses found 
in all the manuscripts, both northern and southern, have been relegated to the 
Appendix, though they are required to make up the number given in the Parva- 
sangraha chapter which, there is evidence to show, goes back to the fourth 
century A.D. 'Fhe reas^ons given for the relegation are not convincing. It is 
stated that these verses were the product of the period intervening between the 
original Mahabharata rmcl the same when the Parvasangraha chapter was added 
to it. This is merely drawing' upon the imagination. VVe want satisfactory proof 
for arriving at this conclusion. 

VVe may add that parva-satam (p. xxxij probably refers to the total of the 
sub-divisions, also known as farvas^ of the eighteen parvas of the epic. 

R. N. 


Mysore Archaeological Series. 

Epigraphia Carnatica VoL II. 

Jnscriptious ai Sravana Bel go la. {^Revised Rdifjoo) 

BV PKAKTANA VrMARSA ViCHAKSIIANA RAO BaUADUK 
•R. NaRASIMHACHAR, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

\VK have received with pleasure the above publication relating to a place of great 
antiquity full of historical, religious and architectural importance. The Archceo- 
logical wealth of Mysore originally brought to light by the efforts of Messrs. 
Fergusson, Workman, Rice and other pioneers, have recently been made known 
extensively to the continents of Europe and America, by the brilliant annual 
reports and monographs of Mr. Narasimhachar ; and scholars should feel thankful 
to him for the additional light thrown on the dark periods of history such as 
that of the Gangas. 

The first edition of the work was published by Mr, B. L. Rice in 1889. The 
presetit publication, we are glad to observe, contains 350 records not known before 
and an increase of printed inscriptions from 144 to 500, while the survey of the 
place is now almost complete. The present volume abounds in beautiful illustra- 
tions with 78 plates and with fac-similes of a number of inscriptions. The 
^actual texts of the imscriptions in Roman characters (with translations) and in 
Kannada are preceded by an illuminating and instructive introduction. The 
records range in date from 600 A.D. and the oldest of the buildings may be put 
to about 800 A.D. 

Sravana -Belgola or Belgola (white pond) of the Sravana or Sramana, a Jaina 
ascetic, is situated 8 miles to the south of Chennarayapatna in Hassan District of 



the Mysore State, ’and consists of two hills — Dodda-beita or Vindhyagiri and 
Chikka-betia or Chandragiri. It is on the former that the colossal statue ol 
(lommateswara is situated and the latter is associated with the reminiscences of 
the earliest period known to Indian liistoiry, that of the Chaiidragiipta Maurya. The 
inscriptions bring to prominence many of the knotty problems in Indian history 
such as the date of the original migration of the Jainas to the south, the rise and 
growth in power of the Gangas, the death of the last of the Rashtrakutas, the 
establishment and the expansion of the Hoysala kingdom^ the supremacy of the 
Vijianagar Empire and the reign of the Mysore Royal House. In recent times, 
the place attracted the attention of the Duke of Wellii?gton when he was at 
beringapatam as Sir A. Wellesley. 

Readers of the Mythic Society Journal may already be familiar with parti- 
culars about the Statue of Gommate.swara, as the President of the Society has 
published an interesting monograph on the subject in Volume III, No. (1) of our 
Journal and as Mr. Narasimhachar himself read a paper on Sravana Belgola before 
our Society which was duly published in Volume XIII, No. (1) of the Journal and 
a close follower of the Mysore Archieological reports .should also be acquainted 
with other incidents related herein. Though we are in general agreement with the 
conclusions of Mr. Narasimhachar on the later dynasties, we regret with him that 
he is not able to throw any additional light on the most important question con- 
nected with Maurya-Chandragupta. lirom the teiiour of ^ome of the inscriptions, 
from some of the literary evidences available from the Jaina works in Sanskrit 
tlnd Kannada, and from the observations made by Mr. Thomas and other well- 
known scholars, Mr. Narasimhachar favours the Jaina tradition relating to 
Chandragupta and Srutakevali Bhadrabahu and is disposed to consider the 
same as a working basis for future researches. - There are some difficulties 
in Our way of doing this. It means that we are to believe in a tiadition 
that gains its first epigraphical support only about 600 A.D. which is long 
after the event. We are to depend again upon literary evidences which date 
only from 931 A.D. We are to presume from the indirect testimony of Mega- 
sthenes that Chandragupta submitted to the devotional teachings of Siamanas 
and we are again to assume that Chandragupta was a Jain, and that his 
successors including A^oka were Jains on the mere allusion to Jains in the 
Sanskrit drama Mudra-rakshasa and on the uncorroborated version that ASoka 
introduced Jainism into Kashmir. .Apart from other strong grounds against 
this theory, which Mr. Narasimhachar himself recognizes, the very absence 
of any kind of direct evidence during a century or two preceding and succeed- 
ing the Christian era which cannot be considered too dark to chronicle the 
migration of an important community and the sudden disappearance of a very, 
powerful PAnperor, and the significant omission of this incident in contempoiary 
records a?e themselves sufficient to lessen the authority of the later Jain records; 
and though one may not agree with Dr. Fleet in his interpretation of inscriptions, 
yet, one may believe with him, in a general way, that the Jain tradition should 
rest on some more substantial foundation. 
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.Many of the inscriptions throw a lioocl of light on ‘Jaina religion and „ 
philosophy and reveal the social and religious state of the country at the time. 
The valuable foot-notes below the translations must enable a lay reader to under- 
stand the technical terms of the Jainas such as SctUekhanl, Syadvada or the 
Sapthabhangi doctrine, the Sapta Mahardd/es, the three Salyas, etc., and give him 
a deep insight into their scripture. It is with pleasure that we note that the 
inscriptions do not bear the useful imprints of religious persecution, in spite of 
the fact that Jainism is considered heretic by all the lirahminical schools, and 
that it had to struggle with and submit to the scathing and at times unjusti- 
lied criticisms of its r^yal creed. No better example of religious toleration can 
be given than the distribution of rice by the Jaina monastery to the solitary 
Hindu temple of the village dedicated to Kalamma and the existence of a 
Vishnu and a Siva temple in Hale Belgola. 'Fhe gigantic revival of Vaishnavism, 
under the foremost of its apostles Sri Ramanuja, penetrated into the heart of the 
State and threatened the very existence of Jainism and the wounds that might 
have been caused would have taken several centuries to heal in any other 
country. But, yet, in 1368 we find- the earliest Vijianagar record speaking of a 
reconciliation brought about by Bukkaraya I between Vaishnavas and Jainas. 
The advent of Ramanuja and the introduction of Vaishnavism in the State is not 
attended with vandalism of any kind and the only incident mentioned by • 
Mr. Narasimhachar about the story that, after the conversion of the Hoysala king 
Vishnuvardhana to the Vaishnava faith, the Vaishnava apostle mutilated the 
statue of Gommatcswara is not believable and bears no support. We do not 
want to make this review any more lengthy by a critical examination of ail the 
details but wish oj:ice again to express our admiration for this publication and 
commend the same to scholars and laymen alike. 

R. D. 

The Cage of Gold. 

Bv SlT V Chattkrji. 

IHtblished by Messrs. R.Chatterji, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2-8-0. 

TlIK volume before us is a rendering into English of the Bengali original by 
Mr. A. E. Bi’own, Principal, Wesleyan College, Bankura. The plot of the novel 
is very interesting and laid partly in Bihar and partly in Calcutta. The 
hero is Samarendra and the heroine is Urmila. IJrmila is brought up from 
her childhood in wealth and pomp but caged as it were by Kshetranath in 
his mansion. Her only companions till she is free were books and she knew not 
the outside world. With the removal of Kshetranath from his earthly exist- 
ence, IJrmiia from her forced seclusion is suddenly flung on Calcutta society. 
Circumstances bring her into contact with Samai'endra, who curiously enough 
captivates her. But Kshetranath willed it otherwise. He left a large property 
to Ib’inila with a condition attached to it, r/s., that she should marry one of 



the persons named by him. Once set free she rebels against the check placed 
on her freedom of action by her benefactor Kshetranath. A conilict ensues as 
to the line of action to be adopted by her. Choice lies between Samarendra, 
the idol of her heart, who wants her out of pure and simple affection and 
Lalit, Kshetranath^s nominee, who seeks her hand out of selfish greed for the 
gold which the alliance with Urmila brings. The acceptance of the former 
means ruin to her and of the latter perpetual gloom over her life. As could be 
expected of a noble soul, she throws in her lot with Samarendra and prefers 
love in a cottage to the pomp and splendour which her marriage with Lalit 
held out, fully realizing that a marriage based on pecuniary considerations, could 
never ensure the lasting happiness of the couple. ' * 

The author incidentally also draws a vivid picture of life in a Bengali 
household. 

T. S. 


Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities. 

BV PMANINDRANATH BOSK, M.A., VisvahharaH , Santiniketan. 
Published by the Theosophical Puhli shlng House ^ Adyar^ Madras, Price J'ts, 2-1^, 


This is one of the latest additions to the T. P. H. “ Asian Library ” and is 
a welcome one. Mr. Bose has written brieliy on the Universities and Teachers 
but what he has gleaned from the researches of the foreign writers on them is well 
worth publication, for it gives in one conspectus a view of the work done by 
old world Indian Teachers at the old world Universities of India. In the details 
given of Teachers and Universities, there is a monotonous repetition of words 
and phrases. We have no doubt these wnll be done away with in a future edition. 
We have noticed one or two printer’s errors, which ought not to be in so good a 
book as this one is. We have no doubt these will be duly corrected in the next 
edition, which cannot be long delayed. The book opens up a line of enquiry for 
aspiring scholars which is full of promise. The four Universities mentioned — 
Vikramasila, Nalaiida, Jagaddala, and Oclantapiiri — cannot have been the only 
ones of importance in the whole country. Mow many more were there and what 
was the nature of work done in them? Were they Buddhi.stic Universities of the 
monastic type as the four mentioned above ? Were there .Brahmanic Universities 
side by side with these? Were there any Universities of the type described in 
this book in Southern India proper— south of the Kiver Krishna? The book 
incidentally brings out the long religious connection of this country with Tibet, 
whose Buddhist teachers were largely imported from these Universities. An 
excellent book to read and to keep. 


C.H. 
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K.‘ V. Ramaswami Iyengar, Bangalore 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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Principal, Ernakulam College 


XIV 
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K. Krishna Iyengar, Bangalore 


XIII 
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0 

P. S. Janakirama Iyer, Salem 


XIII XIV 
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0 

C. E. Rama Rao, Bangalore 
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0 
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Dr. M. Sreenivasa Rao, Bangalore 


XIII 
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0 
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Cashier,- Calcutta University, Calcutta 
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P. Parthasarathy Iyengar, Parvatipnr 
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C. B. Gopala Rao, Kolar 
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K. Krishnainacharya, Badavel 
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Books presented during the quarter ending 
30th September 1923. 

Registrar, Calcutta University— 

Some Contributions of South India to Tnclian Culture by S. Krishnaswaaii 

Iyengar, 

Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. X. 

Registrar, Madras University— 

Calendar of the’^Mjj^dras University for 1923, Vol. il. 

Director of Archaeology, Mysore and the Editor, Daily Post— 

Inscriptions at Sravana Lclgola by R, Narasimhachar, (Two copies.) 

Superintendent of the Archaeological Department, Kashmir State- 

Annual Report of the Department for 1920-21, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta— 

Memoirs — Vol. VII — (5) — Vocabulary of peculiar vernacular Bengali words. 

The K. R. Cama Institute, Bombay— 

Kharshedji Rustomjee Cama — A Memoir by S. M. ICdwards* 

Presented by- 

Khan Saheb Khaja Khan, Madras, (Author) — 

Studies in Tasawwuff.” 

B. Ananda Rao, Esq, Sub-Registrar, MalavalU — 

Indian Antiquary : — June 1872 

November ,, 

January 1873 
March ,, 

April 

August ,, 

September ,, 

October , 

Vol. II Part XXV 
August 1875 
October 1876. 

Rajakaryaprasakta Mr. B. Ramakrishna Rao (Author) — 
Sreeramakathaprasanga . 

N. G. Venkatasubba Iyer, Esq., Teppakulam — 

Adwaita Rasa Manjari. 

Messrs* R. Chatterji, Calcutta — 

“The Cage of Gold” by Sita Chatterji. 

C. M. Ramachandra Chettiar, Esq. (Author) — ** 

Kongu Nadu during the times of Sundara Murtigal 
Very Rev. Canon Edward Sell, M.A. (Author) — 

, “The Faith of Islam.” 
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HUTRIDROOG AND HULIYURDROOG. 

By Rev. F.^Goodwill. 

{A Paper read before the Mythic Society,) 


HUTRIDROOG. 

A recent paper published in this Journal shed fresh light on the “ Goudas,” 
who for about two centuries ruled the neighbouring countr}' from their cen- 
tral town of Magadi. Kempe Gouda I is said to have built the fort of Banga- 
lore in 1537, and tradition assigns to him much enterprise and activity in 
his kingdom besides this. It credits him with the building of the walls of 
Huliyurdroog, and there is good reason to believe that he is responsible for 
the first fortifying of Hutridroog also. A survey of the landscape to the west 
of Bangalore greatly helps the reconstruction of local history. From some 
high points of the neighbourhood one may look westward for thirt}’ to forty 
miles over a country which gradually falls away in elevation, out of which the 
mass of Savandroog looms up distinctly in the morning light, and the lines of 
the hill§ which are our chief subject also stand out distinctively. A little 
kingdom which had Bangalore as a maidan fortress to the east, its home 
stronghold jn Savandroog, an impregnable little fort to the west ten miles 
away, Huliyurdroog, and the seven-lined castle of Hutridroog about as far 
away on the north, was secure from its enemies to a very considerable extent. 
Given the wild forest lands which etymology indirectly asserts in the one case, 
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and which history of but little more than a hundred years old affirms of th^ 
country about these strong points, and it will be clear that the little Magadi 
kingdom was not without hopes and means of defence of its interests and 
life. 

Hutridroog lies almost due west of Bangalore about thirty miles away ; 
its summit rises 3713 feet above mean sea level. It is a double hill, but the 
hill on the south is of very much lower elevation than the main hill on the 
north. Yet the southern hill has also been included in the scheme of 
defence, and irfde^d the gateways and bastions here are stronger and more 
impressive than those of the main hill. Between the hills lay the Pettah, once 
a considerable town, now inhabited only by a few families. Suggestions of 
its former extent and importance bestrew the fields right up to the rocky base 
of the main hill. 

Historians have not been generous to this elaborately constructed old 
fort ; almost all that is known of the details of its history comes from those 
who tell the story of its assault and capture by the British. James Bristow, 
who was a prisoner of war here in 1790 along with a few other Europeans, has 
also given us some vivid pictures of life in the fort at the end of that year. There 
is but one inscription known to the writer, which throws any light on the 
history of the droog, and it says that ^“^in the year 1538 Chennama Nayaka 
Aya had the Yelayur gate built with proper pillars, by the hand of Muta 
Nayaka's disciple, Jangamaya. ” Probably the date is that of the designing 
and building of the fort upon the hill. An unfinished bastion near the top of 
the hill on the western side was probably in course of construction when 
the fort was in the hands of Tippu, some time toward the end of his reign.- 

In 1790, when the British were still faraway from Mysore territory, there 
were here in garrison but sixty to* seventy men. Its armament consisted of a 
few old Malabar ” guns in bad condition, together with two British nine^ 
pounders that had come into Tippu’s hands at some time or other. It is 
significant that the fort was important enough in Tippu’s eyes to make it 
seem worth while to send captured guns to defend its walls. Bristow further 
tells us incidentally that pice were coined here in his day. 

We may as well tell the story of Bristow’s connection with Hutridroog 
forthwith. Toward the end of September, 1790, Tippu was evidently disturb- 
ed in his mind by the course of the war then proceeding with the ^British. 
Medovvs and Floyd, in the great stretch of'country around Coimbatore, Karur, 
Satyamangalam, had met his forces frequently, and generally with success. 
The regiment of British cavalry under Floyd had introduced a neV method 
of fighting, its fame and terror had flown far through the land. Tippu was 
not happy at the remembrance of the fact that there were still a few British 
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’’prisoners in his territory, men who had been kept back at the settlement of 
1784. Living men might tell tales, would tell tales if their countrymen came 
near enough to hear them. So on September 22, 1790, a -batch of twelve 
prisoners w^as made up and sent away from Seringapatam to Hutridroog. 
One w^as a Frenchman who had offended Tippu in some way w^hile in his 
service, the rest were British. Of them James Bristow^ wFo has written a 
most thrilling account of his privations and adventures, ^^’as one and he pre- 
sently became leader of the little party in its attempt at escape. Their new 
gaoler’s instructions w-ere clear and stringent. They,w(^l*e to be guarded 
until further instructions, they were to be kept in fetters, and no provisions 
were to be given them. It seems that the last direction was intended to put a 
period to their existence, although they were not to be done directly to death. 

Arrived at Hutridroog, they were hurried up the hill w'ith a haste for 
which there seemed to be no need. Where they were confined is not now to 
be knowm. It was not quite at the summit, judging by the account of the 
eventual escape ; but it was evidently well toward the top, and the escape w^as 
made on the side away from that on which they ascended. There were seve- 
ral Indian prisoners also confined here in other quarters, some of them men 
who had served in British armies, a sujpadhar and a jemadhar being among 
them. These men also were evidently making plans to escape, for Bristow 
tells how his party had once seen the Indians walking about with, the irons 
released from their legs. But history is silent regarding their fate and their 
names. 

The arrival of the English prisoners was not unmarked by the residents 
of -the village at the foot of the hill, nor did their miserable state of starvation 
fail to awake the sympathy of the simple folk. For five weeks the people of 
the place maintained this little group of prisoners alive for charity and the 
love of God. And the guards themselves were not slow to follow the noble 
example set by the villagers. It is one of those acts of communal kindness 
that deserves to be recorded in imperishable stone, or better still to be kept 
fresh in mind by much grateful repetition. On their part, the prisoners did 
what lay in their power for their benefactors — one of them doctored the vil- 
lagers. Men who were but barely maintained in life through a number of 
years must themselves have been often liable to sudden and violent illnesses ; 
their reminiscences tell of frequent recourse to the '' doctor’s box ” with 
its simple but drastic drugs. But other remedies also came to hand some- 
times. One of the prisoners obtained a whole sheep as a present from a 
Palegar who was passing the fort on his way with reinforcements for Tippu 
by administering to him under the guise of medicine a dose of common 
country spirits “ which put him in the finest humour in the world 
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The Killedar of the fort, being of a practical turn of mind, decided that ^ 
it would be a good stroke of business to have his rusty old guns furbished and 
otherwise repaired by some of the prisoners before they should depart thence. 
Bristow was the one chosen to survey the guns and report on their needs. 
For this purpose he had to be taken all over the fort, and while going to and 
fro he unobtrusively used his eyes to observe any possible line of escape 
from the works, if hajoly he and his band should be able to free themselves 
from their quarters. He reported that the north side seemed the most pro- 
bable line ; but it sv^s extremely steep, and the descent, especially by night, 
would be perilous. 

The prisoners managed to free their limbs of their irons by the use of a 
small knife which one of them had secreted, and which they had made saw- 
like by hacking its edge with a larger knife. But they were under the neces- 
sity of hiding their semi-freedom in the daytime from their gaolers by again 
drawing their fetters over their ankles, though an examination would at once 
have revealed their efforts. Twenty days were spent digging in secret at the 
mud walls of their prison with the larger knife of their possessions, and at 
times they were obliged to Sing such scraps of songs as they still remembered, 
or make sounds of quarrelling, to drown the noise of the picking at the wall. 
Their plight was well-nigh desperate, anS they took the resolution of desper- 
ate men to fight for life with such weapons as billets of wood, anything 
they could lay hands on, rather than be retaken for prison and death. 

On a moonlight night in November they made their way out from their 
prison, favoured for a moment by a sudden shower of rain \\'hich sent their 
guards into closer shelter than usual about their guard fire. For their long 
and uncertain journey they had provided themselves with a small quantity of 
ragi cakes, which they had forced themselves to spare from their starvation 
diet. Bristow first of all made essay of the descent at the point which he 
had noted as the least precipitous. In the uncertain night light he had 
slightly moved away from the quarter he had decided to attempt, and it. was 
only the help of a sa|.)ling growing on the rocky slope that stopped his danger- 
ous slide to death. The point of descent cannot now be decided with any 
approach to certainty, but no one can look at the northern cliffs without 
marvelling that tw’elve men could pass down them b}^ night and reach the 
bottom with but one broken arm and sundry bruises among them. c- 

Arrived at the bottom of the steepest part of their climb, they proceed- 
ed to reconnoitre their course. Various guards and defences had still to be 
passed ; they were challenged from time to time, but managed to avoid obser- 
vation. Alas for them that somehow or other Bristow became separated 
from his companions; he himself thought the}' had deliberately forsaken him 
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'* because he was weak from fever, but that does not seem a fair conclusion. 
At any rate he was alone, and his share of the ragi cakes was lost to him 
His story is too long to follow in detail. Enough to say that after six weeks 
of wandering in the hills and jungles to the north of Hutridroog, he managed 
at last to reach a British detachment at Harihar. He wns hard put to it for 
food ; once he went for five days without any sort of food ; and he says that 
but for the practice the prisoners had had in past years in Starving he could not 
have endured his privations. But time and again the women of the villages 
which he ventured rarely to approach, especially the old women, became his 
guardian angels, and charitably gave him out of their scanty little store of 
food. His onl}^ clothing \yas the blanket which he had taken with him from 
the droog ; it was so tattered and his whole appearance so miserable that two 
tygers ” that met him put their tails between their legs and ran from him in 
terror. It is not uninteresting to learn that "after he had made his way to his 
fellow-countrymen, full of desire to lead the “ Grand Army ” of Cornwallis 
into Mysore, he recovered the whole of his pay for the 'Hiine years, nine 
months, and tw'enty-two days ” of his captivity. 

Fate was not propitious to the rest of the adventurous band. They were 
seen by a herd boy next day, and he at once set on the pursuit. Seven of 
them were retaken, three were not heard of again, only one of them managed, 
like Bristow, to effect his escape to friendly forces. Of those retaken six soon 
died of privation and ill-treatment ; but one, Cadman, survived and was found 
by the part of Cornwallis’ army that forced its way into the island of Seringa- 
patam early in 1792, living in captivity. in Cany am, the residential part of the 
island outside the fort proper. There is good reason to believe that a larger 
proportion of this band won through to liberty than from any other body of 
the captives who were kept in Mysore territory after the Peace of Mangalore, 
March, 1784. 

A little more than a year after the escape of the prisoners, the British 
armies were around Savandroog, and the assault took place on December 21, 
1791, an assault so remarkably successful that the droog was gained without 
the loss of a single man. And this was widely known to be one of the strong- 
est of the hill forts of the whole of Tippu’s dominions. Two days thereafter 
Colonel Stuart directed his forces toward Hutridroog. As the Allied armies 
marchigd away from Seriiigapatam in the previous June, after the unsuccessful 
attempt upon it, Hutridroog had been summoned to surrender. The Kille- 
dar replied with considerable .spirit : “ Twenty years I have eaten Tippu's 

salt, and f will not surrender until you have captured Seringapatam. ” Tlie 
event proved that he was unable to make the latter part of the sentence good. 
The officer commanding now sent a party forward with a flag of truce, 
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commissioned to offer liberal terms if the droog should be surrendered. The ^ 
party was treacherously beckoned forward till it was within sixty yards of the 
walls, when it was- fired on, but fortunately without effect. 

It happened that Colonel Ross, later the engineer officer in command at 
Seringapatam, on whose report the inner rampart w^as thrown into the inner 
ditch by Colonel Wellesley, was wdth the advance party, so that he had a 
good opportunity of seeing the lie of the ground and the nature of the defences. 
The walls of the Pettah were quickly carried by escalade, whereupon the 
Killedar asked for a p^arley. But, as guns were observed being moved toward 
commanding points during the interval, the attack was ordered immediately. 
Some of the gates of the seven ramparts w^ere forced by the pioneers, others 
were escaladed. The advance was greatly facilitated by the then novel method 
of the artillery attack, the field guns being elevated and trained on the 
next objective as each gate and line of w^all was carried by the advancing 
troops. There was a heavy fire from each rampart, but the confusion and 
astonishment at the speedy attack w^ere so great that it was spent chiefly on 
the air. None of the attackers were killed, and very few were even wounded. 
The attack pushed through to the summit, and the Killedar was among those 
captured. He informed his captors that four hundred of his men had desert- 
ed the previous night. If this statement be accepted, and there is no reason 
to doubt it, it indicates that considerable preparations had been made for the 
defence by reinforcement of the garrison since the preceding year, and that 
the capture of Savandroog, believed impregnable, had had a remarkable effect 
on the imagination of the garrisons of other hill forts. 

After its capture, the droog was made an advanced base for the opera- 
tions of the army against Seringapatam the following year. Colonel Floyd 
arrived here with troops and further stores on January 21, 1792. There 
were then eight heavy guns in store, part of the preparations that were being 
made for the siege of the island fortress, which resulted in Tippu’s discomfi- 
ture and the reduction of his territories by one-third, bringing them to the 
limits approximately of the Mysore State at the present time. 

During the campaign of Lord Harris which ended with the death of 
Tippu in 1799, when Seringapatam was captured by assault, Hutridroog was 
far off the line of the march of the contending armies. It has stood in peace 
from the time of its capture in December 1791, and though its walls stand 
remarkably intact, they remain but as a monument of times and conditions of 
warfare that have passed away. The visitor to the summit of the droog 
walks warily lest he should surprise a sleeping panther, or tread upon a Rus- 
sell’s viper, both which are said to be numerous. 
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HULIYURDROOG. 

Huliyiu'droog by its curioiisl}^ bare, conical form stands out conspicuous 
from the surrounding landscape. It is very small, and is only 3096 feet high, 
but its shape and precipitous nature, together with its fortifications, gave it 
the reputation of being impregnable. And modern observation would readily 
agree with the old-time estimate of its defensive capacities. It also is said 
to owe its first fame as a fort to the energies of Kempp Gouda, and this we 
have indicated as very probably a correct statement, though of inscriptional 
evidence there is none known to the wTiter. It was t^nquered by Dodda 
Devaraja of Mysore in the early eighteenth century at the. time that he cap- 
tured also Kunigal, some fourteen miles further north. No one who wanders 
over the old fort of Kunigal can fail to be impressed with its ancient strength 
and importance, though it is but a maidan fortress. It stands at one end of 
the bund of the great tank which gives life to a large area of land toward the 
west, and both by its’ situation and by its artificial defences must have been 
of considerable defensive strength. 

The walls of Huliyurdroog enclosed a considerable space to the west 
and north of the conical hill, and thus provided a fort convenient for residence, 
with the mass of rock behind it as a^last resort in case of extremities. The 
streets of the Pettah, which is still a flourishing little town, have been uncom- 
monly well paved at some period remote from the present ; though wwn 
smooth by the feet of passing generations, the granite slabs are still fairly 
level and they give the town a look of unusual cleanness. 

This Droog was also summoned to surrender by the army retreating from 
Seringapatam in June, 179L The.Killedar consented to give up his post on 
condition of the security of the persons and property of the defenders. ^ He 
asked especially for protection against the Mahrattas, who had tardily joined 
the British armies, after causing by their inordinate delay the abandonment 
of the campaign against Seringapatam for that year. The British commander 
accepted the fort on the conditions named, and made careful provision for the 
safety of the garrison by sending them away toward Maddur, sixteen miles 
away to the south, under an English escort. When about half the distance 
toward Maddur had been accomplished, since no single Mahratta was visible 
in the landscape, the Killedar begged the officer commanding the escort to 
return to Huliyur, as he believed himself to be then^ perfectly safe. The 
officer yielded to his request, but by the time that sufficient distance had been 
passed so that the escort could give no assistance the Mahrattas swarmed 
down and thoroughly plundered the late garrison of their last garments. 

The event may be considered a fair adjustment by fate of the pena ty 
that the Killedar’s conduct had merited by his treatment of prisoners who 
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had been entrusted to his care. The British army found many Indian prison- 
ers immured within the fort, apparently individuals captured from the ranks 
of the British armies daring the long fighting of the Second Mysore War, 
1780-84, The Killedar seems to have had a genius for devising cunning 
tortures for the hapless prisoners entrusted to his care. Men v'ere found 
whose legs had been ironed in such a way that they were kept at a perma- 
nent straddle, and afj;er the removal of the irons were long unable to walk 
otherwise. Others had been manacled so that their arms or necks were 
permanently distorted. ^ In view of all this, one has little regret for the dis- 
tress that swept over the late garrison in the Mahratta attack, ^^'hen they 
.thought themselves already under the protection of the river and fort of 
Maddur. 

Some thousands of cattle and a vast quantity of, grain fell into the hands 
of the captors, provisions which would have made all the difference to the 
course of the campaign if they had been available to the British army a very 
few da^'S before. 

The Droog was then offered to the Mahrattas as an advanced post, in 
view of the probable campaign of another year, but it was refused. Thereon 
it was dismantled and abandoned by the Allies. After their retirement to 
Bangalore, the fort was again carefully repaired by Tippu, and manned in 
view of later renewal of the conflict. 

After the capture of Hutridroog six months later, Huliyilr was again 
approached. Doubtless the sound of the artillery attack on the greater Droog, 
some, twelve miles away across the jungles to the north-east, was plainly 
audible here, and the news of its capture must have greatly disheartened 
these defenders. When the British reconnoitring party approached the walls 
on January 27, 1792, they were greeted with many shots. But under threat 
of an immedfate attack — they knew how quickly the actual attack had followed 
the threat at Hutridroog — the garrison quickly handed in their surrender. 
As this post was ten miles or so nearer Seringapatam than the Drqog 
previously captured, it was made another post for stores and for hospital 
purposes. 

It was from the immediate neighbourhood of Huliyur that the Allied 
armies of the British, the Mahratta, and the Nuam’s forces advanced on 
February 1, 1792, toward the siege of Seringapatam. As the Nicram’s 

forces, under the }’oung Ni 2 :am, had but lately joined the forces under Corn- 
wallis, he was anxious both to impress and to gratify the young Prince by 
holding a review of all the troops in his honour. This was carried out on 
the plains adjoining the fort of Huliyur. P>ut, whether to impress the Gover- 
nor-General by his importance, or because the hour appointed was not 


propitious, the young Nizam failed to arrive till three hours after the appoint- 
ed time. Cornwallis is said to have been terribly angry when he witnessed 
the overzeal and confidence which resulted in the cavalry being badly cut up 
while reconnoitring Bangalore on March 6, 3 791 — the affair is said to have 
been visible from the encampment itselfi We can well imagine a good com- 
mander’s annoyance again on this day, when his troops were k^pt out under 
the growing heat of a February sun hours longer than ^lecessary to serve the 
whim of an ally whose services were largely of but nominal value. 

The walls that formerly surrounded the town pf *Kuliyur have been 
largely removed, but the bulk of the fort stands intact. The top is exceed- 
ingly difficult of access now, as the steps which formerly gave a reasonably 
easy passage to. the summit have been broken away by weather. The summit 
is of narrow limits, and the remains of buildings on its bare crown are but few. 
Some broken tanks, a tiny but well-constructed powder magazine, a larger 
and better-preserved granary, the lower portions of the walls of two or three 
houses — that is all that is left on the crest of the hill of a very bluff, bull-dog- 
like, little fort. Another relic of troubled, dangerous and unprogressive times, 
what a contrast it is in all that it represents to the changed conditions of 
modern life! * 
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A NEW RASHTRAKUTA COPPER PLATE GRANT 

OF 

A.D. 810. 

By Kao Bahadur R. Narasimhacharya, m.a., m.r.a.s. 


Recently a set of copper plates was received for examination from Mr. R. 
Venkoba Rao, B.A.,<Deputy Commissioner, .Bangalore. It appears that when 
he was on tour at Manne, a village in the Nelamangala Taluk of the Banga- 
lore District, a resident of the village, named Pujarigaiya, showed the plates to 
him stating that they had been in the possession of his family for a long time and 
that they had never before been brought to the notice of the Archaeological 
Department. Mr. Venkoba Rao naturally thought that the plates contained a 
new’' record, took them from the owner and sent them to me for decipherment. 

The inscription is a new one, and I brought it to the notice .of the 
Archaeological Department. But as the Department can only publish it in 
its next Annual Repo.rt about a year hence, I think I might give a brief 
account of the record now for the information of scholars. 

(T 

Manne, the village where the record was fdund, is the Manyapura of 
old Sanskrit inscriptions. It was a city of considerable importance in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, having been the capital of the Gangas and the seat of 
the Rashtrakuta Viceroys. Several ruined structures of architectural and 
artistic merit, such as the Kapilesvara temple and the Suleyara Devasthana or 
Dancing Girls’ temple, also attest to the importance of the place at one time. 
The first temple has in its navaranga or middle hall four good pillars and 
two fine pierced stone windows in the form of creepers with figures in every 
convolution. ' The other temple shows some peculiar features of architecture : 
the lintels of the Nandi hall in front have their ends shaped like capitals on 
the under surface, and there being no separate capitals for them to rest on, 
it is not clear how the lintels on the four sides are supported unless we suppose 
that iron clamps are used inside. The ceilings of the middle and Nandi hall^ 
show a creeper device with a Naga and a Nogini in the middle canopied by 
snake-hoods. Such ceilings are rarely met with in Mysore temples. The site 
of the old city, situated to the south-west of the village, is strewn ov&f with 
old bricks and pieces of pottery. It is said that ash pits and foundations of 
brick structures have often been met with \vhen ploughing the fields now 
covering the site. Some of the houses of the village are built of the old bricks 
which are neatly prepared in different si^es and shapes so as to suit the parts 
of the structures for which they were intended, 
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Four sets of copper plates belonging to the village have already been 
published, namely, (1) the Ganga plates of Marasimha (Nelamangala 60), of 
797 ; (2) the Rashtrakuta plates of G5vinda III (Nelamangala 61), of 802 ; (3) 
the Ganga plates of Rajamalla I, of 828 i ; and the Ganga plates of Avinita, 
of about the close of the sixth century.^ The first two are respectively in the 
possession of Shanbog Narasappa and Rudraiya of the village and the other 
two, which I received for examination from Sir- S. M. Fjaser, K.c.s.L, a former 
Resident in Mysore, were also, I learn, in the possession of the same individuals. 

I shall now proceed to consider the present grants It originally consist- 
ed ‘of five plates, though the first plate is now missing. Each plate measures 
8^' by-3J'^ The last plate is inscribed on the inner side only ; so also must 
be the missing first plate. The plates are strung on a circular ring which is 
3f'' in diameter and J'' thick, and has its ends secured in the base of an oval 
seal measuring If'' by 1^". The seal bears in relief a two-armed seated 
figure, about one inch high, of what looks, like a goddess adorned with a 
crown (see Plate). The plates are in a fair state of preservation, the writing 
being in old Kannada characters. They record the grant of a village in 810 
to a Brahman named Damodara by the Rashtrakiita king Guvinda III on 
the application of two of his officers^ named Dantivarma and Chiikiraja. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit except two lines, the last 
line of the fourth plate and the first line of the fifth, giving boundaries of the 
village granted, which are in Kannada ; and barring three prose passages 
occurring here and there, the whole is in verse. Portions of the record are 
rendered unintelligible by orthographical and grammatical errors and by 
omissions of letters. This defect is common to several of the published 
grants of G5vinda III. Though the first plate is missing, its contents can be 
supplied from other published grants. Each side of the plates contains nine 
lines of matter except the fifth which has only eight lines. The missipg 
plate must have also contained nine lines, so that the number of lines in the 
whole record is seventy-one. 

The first part of the inscription giving an account of the kings of the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty is identical wholly or in part with that of the Radhan- 
pur Manne Vani ^ and Nandi plates of Govinda III, which are dated 
respectively 807, 802, 807 and 806. But the formal part is of course 
diffei4nt. I have therefore reproduced only the fourth plate which contains 
the formal part, facsimiles of the first part being available in connection with 
the Majnijie and Nandi plates. 

\ , My sore Arch cQological Report 1910, 24. 4 Epi^raphta Carnetttea , IX, Nelamangala 61. 

2 Ibid., for 1911, 36. 5 Indian Antiquary, XI, 157. 

3‘ Epigraphia Indica, VI, 242. 6 Mysore Archceological Report for 1914, 40. 
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Before dealing with the formal part, it is desirable to give in brief the 
details about the kings mentioned in the first part, omitting mere laudations. 
After invocation of Vishnu and Siva, the record begins with the mention of 
Krishna-Raja (I), who easily and swiftly drew to himself the goddess of 
sovereignty from the Chalukya family. His son Dhora, also known as 
Nirupama and Kalivallabha, superseded his elder brother without incurring 
any blarrie ; imprisoned the powerful Ganga, who had never been conquered 
by others ; hemmed in the Pallava between his own force on the one side and 
the sea on the otheic, so that he had to surrender and deliver up his huge ele- 
phants ; and drove Vatsaraja, who had sei;ied the Gauda kingdom, into the 
impassable desert (Maru or Marvar) and took away fi'om him the pair of 
white state umbrellas which belonged to the Gauda. His son was Govinda- 
Raja, qn whose birth the Rashtrakiita lineage became unsurpassable by 
others. When his father, in consideration of his handsoine form and great 
ability, offered to him the sole sovereignty of the earth, he -dutifully declined, 
saying “ Father, let it be yours. I shall continue as heir-apparent,” On his 
father s death, he, though unaided, successfully contended with twelve 
famous princes w'ho jointly attempted to wrest the kingdom from him. He 
released the Ganga from the suffering of captivity and sent him to his own 
country, but when he nevertheless continued in hostility, before the brow was 
wrinkled in a frown, he was again subdued and thrown into prison. Through 
fear of him the Gurjara disappeared somewhere ; and the Malava king, versed 
in policy, bowed' to him from afar with folded hands. The king Marasarma, 
when encamped on the ridges of the Vindhya mountain, hearing from the 
spies that he had moved towards his owm country, hastened to appease him 
by casting himself at his feet and by the presentation of- heir-looms never 
before obtained by others. Having passed the rainy season at Sribhavana, 
Govinda went with his forces to the bank of the Tungabhadra, where he ' 
received in full the tribute from the Pallava. When his letter-carrier had 
only half utteied the command, the lord of Vengi instantly hastened ’tO" do 
him service and built an enclosure of great height for the race course of his 
hoises. By him, perceiving that this life is unstable like wind and liglitning, 
and void of substance, has been made this gift to a Brahman, which is most 
meritorious, becau.se it consists of a grant of land. 

We now come to the formal part. The inscription then goes on 4o say 
that the parama-bhattaraka maharajadhiraja pararaesvara p.rithivivallabha 
Prabhiitavarsha srimad-Govinda-Raja-Deva, who meditated on the feet of the 
parama-bhattaraka maharajadhiraja parames'vara srimad-Dharavarsha-Deva, 
on Monday the full-moon day of the month Pausha of the Saka year 732 
which was the eighteenth increasing victorious year of his reign, on the occasion 



of a lunar eclipse, under the asterism Pushya, made, at the request of the 
obtaiiier of the band of live great instruments, Maha-samanfddhipati Danti- 
varma, also known as Kandarpagidiga, and the possessor of liberality, self- 
respect, truth, purity, good conduct and character, the renowned Chakiraja, a 
grant, with pouring of water, exempt from all imposts, of the village named 
Sangami, situated in the Kuruvalke district, to the subduer of passions, 
proficient in the Vedas and Vedangas, strict perforn^r of the duties laid 
down for Brahmans, an ornament of the Padangili Baravi family, a student 
of the Rigveda, poet and orator, Damodara of the BliaraHvaja-gOtra, son of 
Svamikumara and grandson of Damodara. Then follow boundaries of the 
village granted. The witnesses to the grant were the subjects of the Ninety- 
Six Thousand country, i.e., Gangavadi. He who* confiscates this through 
greed, ignorance or carelessness, shall be guilty of the five great sins, and he 
^who maintains it shall obtain merit. The record closes with four usual final 
verses. 

A few concluding reixiarks will now be made on the contents of this 
inscription. With regard to the statement that Dhora or Nirupama supersed- 
ed his elder brother (Govinda II) without incurring any blame, we learn 
from the Karhad plates of Krishna yi* the reason for this supersession. It 
is there stated that sensual pleasures made GOvinda II careless of the king- 
dom ; and, entrusting fully theainiversal sovereignty to his younger brother 
Nirupama, he allowed his position as sovereign to become loose. He does 
not, however, appear to have quietly submitted to the supersession, for we 
learn from the Paithan platesf that he called to his assistance the 
Ganga and other princes against his brother ' Dhruva. The Ganga 
mentioned here was Sivamara II, son of Sripurnsha. His imprisonment by 
Dhruva was apparently due to the latter’s resentment against him for having 
gone to the assistance of Govinda II. Following his . father’s example, 
Govinda III, too, superseded his elder brother Kamba. But in. this case the 
father himself appears to have selected him, having even, offered to abdicate 
in his favour. It is just possible that in imprisoning Sivamara 11 Dhruva 
may have also been actuated by a desire to compensate his elder son Kamba 
for his supersession by giving him the Ganga kingdom. However this may 
be, we find Kamba governing the Ganga territory under his father-^ But on 
his fa?^her’s death, Kamba fought, though unsuccessfully, to establish his 
claim to the throne. At the head of a confederacy of twelve kings, he raised 
up a rebellion against his enthroned younger brother, but this was suppressed 
and in the end he had to submit to his younger brother, and was entrusted 


* Epi. Ind., IV, 287. 
t Epi. IV, Ileggadadevankute 9i. 


t Ibid,, HI. 107. 



with authority under him.i The latest available date for Kamba is 807 in 
• which year we find him encamped at Talkad and making a grant to a Jina 
temple there at the request of his son Sankaraganna.2 We may therefore 
conclude that he continued under his brother as viceroy of the Ganga king- 
dom to which he had been appointed by" his father. But in *812 Chakiraja 
was the ruler of the entire Ganga territory, at whose request Govinda III 
made a "grant 'to a J^na temple.^ So Chakiraja must have been appointed 
viceroy after Kamba’s death. The year 812 is the latest date wc have for 
the Rashtrakiita o^ugation of the Ganga territory, though we do not know 
the exact period of its commencement. 

All this time Sivamara II must have been in prison. His imprisonment 
began during the reign of Dhruva. As 788 is the latest date we have for* his 
father Sripurusha,^ Sivamara II m-ust have succeeded him after this year ; 
and he must have been taken prisoner some time before 793, the last ye’ar of 
Dhruva’s reign. His release and’ imprisonment for the. second time.. by 
Govinda III must have taken place before 802, the date of Nelamangala 61, 
the earliest of Govinda Ill’s records in which the fact is mentioned. Eventu- 
ally, however, Govinda not only reinstated him in his kingdom, but also took 
part along with the Pallava king Nandiv^rma in his coronation, both binding 
the diadem on his brow with their own hands. 'Still Sivamara does not 
appear to have regained his former status as an independent ruler seeing that 
the Kalbhavi inscription^ mentions him as a feudatory of Govinda’s son 
Amaghavarsha I v'ho came to the throne in 815. He continued his struggle 
for independence and fell fighting with the Rashtrakutas at Kagimogeyur in 
the Tumkur Taluk. 7 This event probably took place in 816 as his successor 
Rajamalla I ascended the throne in 817.^ Rajamalla is said^ to have res- 
cued from the Rashtrakutas his country, which they had held too long, as 
Vishnu in the foam of a Boar rescued the Earth from the infernal regions. 
The Keregodi-Rangapura plates^o also state that Rajamalla regained the 
Ganga kingdom wjhich had been lost during his uncle Sivamara’s reign, 
but add that a bit of it was in the possession of Bankesa. The latter 
statement is interesting as we learn from the Konnur inscription^ that at, the 
command of Amoghavarsha his general Bankesa invaded Gangavadi, put to 
flight the ruler. of Talkad and conquered his country. This invasion, however, 
does not appear to have had . any permanent effect as Bankesa was J^ecalled 

1 Epi,, Car., IX, Nelamangala 61. 7 Mysore AM. for 1910, 24. 

2 Mysore AM. for 1920, 31. . * . 8 Mysore AM. for 1910, 25. 

3 Epi. Car, ,XII, Gubbi 61 \Epi, Ind,, IV, 333.' 9 Epi. Car., IV, YedWe 60. 

4 Mysore AM. for 1918, 42. . 10 Mysore AM. for 1919, 28- 

5 Epi. Car., IV, Yeclatore60; IX, Nelamangala 60. 11 Epi. Ind., VI, 25. 

0 Ind, Ant,, XV Ilf, 309. 
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by his master on account of s(3me rebellion at hortle. • So the Rashtrakuta 
disturbance continued till the reign of Rajamalla I who may be supposed to 
have established his independence. Subsequently’ friendly relations appear 
to have prevailed between the two dynasties as evidenced by several matri- 
monial alliances : Butuga I married Amoghavarsha’s daughter Chandro- 
bbalabba, Butuga II, Baddega’s daughter Revakanimmadi, and Marula, 
Krishna Ill’s daughter Bijabbe. 

Among the exploits of Guvinda III, the present record states that he 
came to the south and encamped on the bank of the Tuhgabhadra, where he 
received tribute from the Pallava. This incident is also referred to in 
another copper plate grant* which says that Govinda Prabhqtavarsha en- 
camped *at the Ramesvara-tirtha, where he haci some sport -with boars, and 
confirmed a grant originally made by Klrtivarma. Ramesvara-tirtha is an 
island in the Tungabhadra, a few miles north of’ the Junction of the Tunga 
and the Bhadra in the Shimoga District. . 

The inscription tells us that Saka 732 (81-0) coiTesponded with the 
eighteenth year of Gnvinda’s reign, and this fixes 793 as the year in which he 
began to rule. The grant was made on the application of. two officers Danti- 
varma and Chakiraja of whom, judging from his titles, the former appears to 
■ have occupied a higher position than the latter. This Chakiraja was, as stated 
before,! the viceroy of the Ganga kingdom in 812, two years after the date 
of the present grant. He may have held that position in 810 also. This 
record thus testifies to the existence of an officer of Govinda named Chaki- 
raja about whom it has been said : — “ As for this prince, our knowledge is 
confined to what we learn of him from the present inscription (the Kadaba 
plates, .GubbJ 61).”! The donee Damodara was a great scholar and an orna- 
ment of the Baravi family. From the names Damodara and Baravi one is 
tempted to conclude that the donee was in all probability a descendant of 
the celebrated Sanskrit poet Bharavi^ the author of the Kiratarjtmlya, who, 
according to the recently discovered Avantistind,ar%kathai had another name 
Dam6dara§. But the fact that Bharavi w’as of the Kau^ika-gotra and the 
donee of the Bharadvaja-gotra militates against this conclusion, unless we 
are prepared to hazard the conjecture that the donee . may have been a 
descendant in 'the female line. The village granted was Sangami. I am 
told tl*Jat there is a village of this name in the Tumkiir Taluk. 

In conclusion I have to express iny thanks to Mr. B. Venkoba Rao for 
having brought this early record to my notice.. 

* Ind, Ant,, XI, 126. 

t Page 86. 

t Epi, Id,, IV. 338. 

§ Mysore A. I?, for 1921, 28. - , - 
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Manne Plates of the Rashtrakuta King Govinda III. A.D. 810 . 

Fourth Plate- 

(A) 

1. m iva dhritam mfiddhisva (rdhastha)-tara"ganaih santrasfit para-chakra-rfijakam 

agat tat-pitrva-seva-vidhi-vya- 

2. baddliafijali-sobhitena saraiiaOu) miirdh(n)a yad-aiighri-dvayam yad yfi (yad) 
• datta-parardliya’-bhushana-ganai(r) nalain- 

3. krita(m) tat tatha- ma bhaishir iti satya-palita-ya^as-sthitya yatha tat(d)* gira 1 

tenedam alina(nira)~vidyiich-cha(a)“ 

4. nchalam avalokya jivitara asara(m) kshiti-dana-param(a)-punyam(h) prava(r)ttito 

■ Brahma-day5’yaip sa chji 

5. paramabhattaraka-maharajadhirfija-paramesvara'Srimad*Dharavarshadeva-pada- 

nudhyata- 

6 . paramabhattaraka-maharajadhiraja-paramesvara-prithu(i)“Vivallabha-Prabhiita~ 

varslia-sri ma t(d)-G6 v i n da-ra- 

7. jadevah |1 Damodara iti khyato Damodara-samayu(dyu)ti(b) dvijeSvaradhipa(h) 

sriman Bara(a)- 

8. vi-vamSato’bhavat BedT(Veda) miirttM(ttir) dvijai(h) sevya(h) saptiman Siva- 

samb(li) avail abliut Svaniikuma(a)rri- 

9. khya(s) tat-sutah pavaka-priya(h) tatha(t6) pi matima(n) janye(jne) Damodara 

iti s(m)ritah Veda-Vedaiiga- 

(B) 

1. nishta (nishna) ta (h) kavir vaggi (gmi) jitendriyal .1 asmai dvijati-vihi (ta)- 

tanusht(h)ana-nirataya Padangili-Ba- 

2. ravi-kula-tilakaya Bharadvaja-g5traya Bah(v)vicha-charanaya ] svasti sama-(dlii) 

gata-pa- 

3. ilchamalia5abda-mahasamantadhipati-^rimat(d)-Dantivarinmapa Kandarppagidi- 

gapara-na- 

4. inadheyena(a) tyagabhimana-satya s (s) auchak (ch) ara-slla-sampanna-maha- 

vikhyata-kirtti-ga- 

6 . n(d)a-sampurnTia-§rTmat-Chakirajena sahitena vijnapitah dvatrimSad-uttareshu 
sapta- 

6. ^ateshu Saka-varsheshu samatitesh- atmanah. pravarddhamana-vijaya-samb- 

(v)atsareshv ashtada^asu sama- 

7. titeshu Paiishamasa-Paurriiiamasyam Soma-grahane Somavare Pushyanakshatre 

Kuruvalke-visha- 

8. ye Sangami“nama-grama(h) sva-kara-kamala-kalita-karaka-vanta-b(v)aridhara- 

pilrvakam sarva-badha-pariharope- 

9. to dattah tasya simantaram pfirvva(a) S(s)yan disi Nayamballada peralu 

dakshinasyan diSi Tekkikere-e. 


PvSYChOlogy of emotions as represented in 

THE BHAGAVADGITA. 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY. 

By P. K. Code, Esq,, M.A. 


Part I. % 

I . I NTROD U CTURY — 

Prof. Ribot’s masterly treatise on the Psychology iSmotions"' based as 
it is mainly on experimental! data laid at his disposal by generations of 
physiologists and psychologists, needs, in my opinion, to be supplemented 
by facts and observations strewn broad-cast in the field of Sanskrit 
literature in general and specially by the data to be found in some of the 
Sanskrit works on the science of dramaturgy'^natya-sastra), rhetoric (alahkara- 
sastra), and philosophy (yoga-sastra) etc. In some of these \^'orks we are 
likely to find a conscious analysis of feelings; while in others may notice 
only passing and unconscious observations on the subject. Of course our 
data will be mainly of a speculative nature and will naturally have some his- 
torical interest, as it will embod\^i the speculation of Aryans in India. 
Empirical psychology may to a certain extent profit by such speculative data, 
for, in the light of such mass of speculative matter, some of its conclusions 
ma}^ be strengthened, while others may be rendered doubtful or even vitiated. 
In either case, the inquiry is to my mind well worth trying since it will 
retain its historical interest, supposing that it produced no results contribut- 
ing to the study of the emotions on scientific lines. 

As a preliminary effort in this direction I have attempted an analysis of 
the B. G.t and have tried to determine the place assigned by it to the psycho- 
logy of emotions, while making a detailed study of all observations of the 
B. G. regarding the subject of our inquiry. 

II. A Parallel between the BhagavadgItA and Plato — 

It will be apparent from the following essay that the B, G.lays hammer- 
ing emphasis on the subordination of the emotional part of man to his 
rational part. We shall find as we proceed further in our study that even 
the feeJing of raptured devotion to God {hhakti) is to a certain extent subor- 
dinatea to the rational part (biiddhi). Verse 10 of the tenth chapter of the 
B, G. tells us that it is 'buddhV that helps a devotee to realize God. This 
attitude .-ef the B, G. finds its parallel in Plato t who expressly subordinates 

Psychology of Emotions ” by Th. Ribot, 19iL 
t B. G. is Bhagavadgita. » 

X Plato’s Republic (Vol. I) IV, 441 E (Jowett’s Edition). ^ 
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the two principles, viz., the appetitive and impulsive principles to the rational 
principle. 

III. System of Classification of Emotions Used in the Present 
Inquiry — 

Instead of entering into the endless variety of the principles of classify- 
ing emotions, I have adopted the division of emotions into primary and 
secondary as given b^'^Prof. Ribot,* which seems to be quite reasonable in-as- 
much as it involves the principle of the evolution of emotions, generally 
accepted by empirical psychologists. 

IV. Primary Emotions — 

The Primary Emotions as determined by physiologists and accepted b}' 
Ribottare(l) FEAR; (2) ANGER; (3) AF'FECTION; (4) EGOTISTIC 
EMOTION and (5) SEXUAL EMOTION. The grounds for adopting this 
division are mainly empirical and hence quite satisfactory. 

V. The Classification of. Emotions According to the Bhagavad- 

gitA — 

Before illustrating each of the primary emotions from the B. G., it is 
necessary for us to know the principle^of classification adopted by the B.G. 
with regard to emotions. This principle is nothing else than the ^ Sahkhya ’ 
division of 'gunas’ of 'prakrti’, 'sattva’, ‘rajas’ and ‘tamas’. As all students 
of the B.G. know, this three-fold classification has been employed by the B.G. 
not only with regard to the psychology of human beings but also with regard 
to their physiology, their ethics, philosophy and future life. These three 
‘gunas’ of ‘prakrti’ have also their parallel in the three principles of the soul 
given by Plato X (1) the appetitive; (2) the impulsive; and (3) the rational. 

VI. We now proceed with each of the primary emotions. 

(i) Fear (‘bhaya’) — 

This emotion has been very closely studied by Western psychologists in 
its physiological and psychological aspects {vide Ribot pp. 205-217). 

There are a few observations in the B.G. which reveal to us the tradi- 
tional notions about ‘bhaya’ or fear as also the attitude of the B.G. towards 
this emotion. In B.G. XVIII, 35, ‘bhaya’ is mentioned as a component of 
‘tamasi dhrti’. From the characteristics of the ‘dhrti’ available in the B.G. 
‘dhrti’ appears to be a sort of mental energy which stabilizes any psychic 
state, intellectual or emotional. This seems to be the meaning of the B. G. in 
expatiating upon the three-fold ‘dhrti’ in verses 33, 34 and 35 of Chapter 

* Psy. of Emo., p. 13. 

t Ribot, pp. 13-15, 

t Republic, (Jowett’s eclii.) Vul. I (IV, 435-442), 
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XVIIL As ^bhaya’ originates in the quality of 'tamas’ it is not a desirable 
amotion, ‘Bhaya’ in the sense of ‘cowardice’ or lack of courage is condemned 
in II, 35, where Arjuna’s woeful plight is pathetically described and he is 
exhorted to take heart. ‘Bhaya’ in the sense of ‘reverential awe’ is apparent 
from XI, 45, w^here Arjuna says that his heart is agitated or disturbed through 
‘hhaya’ consequent on his seeing the mighty form of God in all its pleasant 
and fearful aspects. The ‘bhaya’ described in the above passage is uncon- 
scious and instinctive, which generally arises owing to ignorance. Knowledge, 
as Bain rightly remarks, is the great remedy against fear. In XI, 49, 
Arjuna is asked to cast away the ‘bhaya’ produced by the mysterious forms of 
God. Even Gods in numbers invoke the supreme God with joined hands 
through ‘bhaya’ (XI, 21). 

The physiological effects of ‘bhaya’ such as trembling, agitation, stam- 
mering, etc., are described in XI, 35 and 36, where the plight of Arjuna and 
‘Raksasas’ on beholding the magnitude and unfamiliar character of God’s 
forms are very vividly painted. The Yogi of the B.G. is repeatedly asked to 
get himself rid of ‘bhaya’ along with other emotions of a lower sort (II, 56; 
IV, 10; V, 28). 

As a corollary to the doctrine of^pantheism and transcendence preached 
in X, 42, it is but natural that God should regard Himself as the final cause 
of ‘bhaya’, ‘abhaya and other emotions and qualities mentioned in X, 4-5, 
Verses 3 to 6 of the same chapter tell us clearly that God is the source of all 
things, human and superhuman. 

‘Abhaya’ or ‘absence of fear’, courage, is spoken of as a part of the 
aggregate of divine properties (daivi sampad) mentioned in XVI, 1. 

The greatest fear according to the B.G. is that of being involved in the 
endless chain of births and the remedy against such ‘bhaya’ is the knowledge 
of Yoga preached in the B. G. (II, 40). It is clear from the last passage of 
the B.G. quoted above that Bain’s remark about the importance of knowledge 
as an effectual means for removing fear comes out true also in the spiritu- 
al world. The B.G. explicitly lays down that spiritual knowledge as 
preached therein can remove the fear of births. 

If a distinction is to be drawn between ‘abhaya ’ and ‘dh|:ti ’ we can say 
that the former is' of a negative character, while the latter is positive in 
charaojer. ‘ Dhrti ’ as described in verses 33, 34 and 35 of Chap. XVIII of 
the B. G. is in my opinion the Volitional Energy, which lies at the root of all 
our feelings and actions, moral or otherwise, pleasurable or painful. 

‘ Kasmalam ’ or depression of spirits is an immediate consequence of 
‘ bhaya In B. G. II, 2, Arjuna is rebuked on account of his being 

* Emotions and the Will, p. 168. 
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overwhelmed b)’ this ‘Kasmalam’ at the prospect of the dreadful consequences 
of the sin of fratricide. ^ Kasmalam ’ is a mark of Arjuna’s pessimism and. 
it is said to be ^un-Aryan’ (anaryajusta) and ' heaven-closing 

Another consequential and allied emotional state is that of 'Visadah'^ 
It is a spirit of despondency and helplessness and seems to be a further 
development of ‘ Kasmalam b Arjuna suffers from this Sdsada ’ and is 
hence a subject of ridicule (II, 10). In B. G. XVIII, 35, we learn that 
‘ visada’ is one of the components of ' tamasi dhrti’ and verse 28 of the same 
chapter ‘ visadi karta ’ or ' despairing doer ’ is also said to be ' tamasa h 
(ii) Anger (‘krodhaO — 

This emotion is the second in chronological order. Ribot treats it at 
length in his work.t His treatment is, however, predominantly physiological 
rather than psychological. 

It ought to be pointed out at the beginning of our inquiry that the B. G. 
takes only a philosophic interest in the treatment of emotions and con- 
sequently its attitude is mainly intellectual and not psychological. It has in 
fact nothing to do with the expression of emotions which claims the attention 
of the writers on dramaturgy (natya-sastra). The B. G. analyses only the 
inner springs of our action, good or bad, from the spiritual and ethical point of 
view and suggests remedies for the proper regulation of our habits based on a 
thorough understanding of the inner emotional life of the individual and its 
pitfalls. 

According to the above-mentioned ethical point of view every emotion 
is treated in the B. G. in so far as it is a help or hindrance to the Yogi in 
doing the prescribed actions. 

In III, 37, the genesis of ‘ krodha ’ is given. It is said to be ' rajoguna- 
samudbhava having its origin in the quality of ‘rajas’; while its im- 
mediate antecedent in the series of causes and effects as given in II, 62, 63, is 
‘ kama ’ or desire or appetite, its consequent being ‘ sammoha ’ /.e., mental 
flurry or confusion. It might now be questioned how ‘ krodha ' arises from 
‘ kama ’ as the B. G. says. This can be explained psychologically. It is a 
matter of common experience that a desire (‘ kama ’) when frustrated or 
thwarted gives rise to anger (krodha). Ribot $ remarks that the ancients 
defined anger as a short madness and what has the B. G. to say in this con- 
nection ? ‘ Krodha we are told, produces ‘sammoha’ i.e., a state of confclunded 

* Cf. (1) the definition of ' visada ’ in Apte’s Diet. 

(2) also in Sahityadarpana, v. 197. 

(3) vide DaSarfipaka IV, (Hall’s edition) 29. 

t Psychology of the Emotions, Chapter III (Part IT) pp. 218*229. 

J Psychology of the Emotions, page 223. 



’ mental faculties leading to an utter annihilation of the rational faculty 
(buddhi-nasa) and what is ‘ buddhi-nasa’ but madness whether temporary or 
permanent according as ‘ krodha ’ is a passing affection or a morbid one ? 
Physiological research as summed up by Ribot * tells us that anger produces 
very disastrous pathological results which ultimately may cause even the death 
of the organism. The psychological observation of the B. G. is not much less 
true. It says that ‘ sammoha ’ produces ‘ buddhimasij;/ and the individual 
perishes (prauasyati). 

The dynamic character of ‘ krodha ’ \vhich breaks^ the* barriers of the will 
at a stroke and makes the individual all its own is fitly described the term 
' vega’ or intensity in V, 23, which says that the man who can bear this in- 
tensity or heat of ‘ krodha ’ (and also of ' kama ’) is really a happy man and he 
alone is entitled to the title : ‘ yukta ’ i.e., harmonised. Such is the normal 
dominance of the body over the spirit. 

Before proceeding further with our treatment of ' krodha ’ it will be worth 
our while to examine the t^vo general classes of moral qualities termed res- 
pectively the ' daivi sampad ’ (XVI, 2) i.e., aggregate of divine qualities and 
the ^ asuri sampad ’ ^.c^ aggregate of demoniacal qualities (XVI, 4). We shall 
have to refer to this division very often during the course of this essa}’, as 
many of the emotions referred to in the B. G. are included in either of these 
two classes according as they are helpful to or destructive of spiritual life. 
According to the B. G. psychology and ethics, precept and practice are 
closel}^ related. Hence it includes emotions and actions done under their 
influence into one class. We are here not concerned directly with the ethics 
of the B, G. but with its psychology of emotions in particular. 

According to the division mentioned above ‘ krodha ’ is a component of 
asuri sampad ” (XVI, 4). The Yogi of the B. G. must ever and anon try to 
keep this foe at bay as it- is sure to cut at the root of all efforts at spiritual 
enlightenment (III, 37). It is a dangerous and degrading emotion as the 
worst elements of a man’s nature are let loose under its potent influence and 
it is as the B. G. says a ‘ tamodvu'a ’ Le., a ' gate of hell ’ (XVI, 21). 

‘ Akrodha ’ or absence of anger is a negative state like ‘ abhaya ’ and it 
forms part of the ' daivi sampad ’ (XVI, 2). 

Ribot t gives three periods of the history of evolution of anger, viz., (1) 
the an|mal form ; (2) the emotional form ; and (3) the intellectualized form 
comprising hatred, envy, etc. 

The term ‘ krodha ’ as used in the B. G. evidently stands for the first two 
of these forms. The last form has its representatives in ‘ dvesa *, ‘ abhyasuya 
etc., of the B, G, of which we shall speak later on. 

* Psychology of the Emotions, page 219, para 1. t Psychology of the Emotions, pp. 220*222.^ 
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The B. G. has no good word to say on behalf of this emotion whether in 
its animal form or its most intellectualized form or even in the forms of 
‘ righteous indignation ' noble rage which last is a powerful instrument in 
preserving the order of the world according to Bain."^ The ^ sthita-prajn 3 ?a ’ 
of the B. G. closely resembles the Wise Man of the Stoics, who is purely an 
intellectual existence. For him ^krodha’ is the greatest obstacle. He will be 
liberated if he frees ^rimself from the shackles of ‘ krodha ’ (V, 28). A sage 
with stable mind is he, who is free from ‘ krodha ’ and allied emotions (II, 56). 
Men resorting to ' krodjia ’ and other passions are God’s enemies and God 
degrades these mortal wretches in the cycle of existence (XVI, 18). The fate 
of passionate men and their narrow ideas and ideals is described with stern 
emphasis in Chap, XVI of the B. G. Such men find pleasure in sensual en- 
joyments (XVI, 12) and since they are lacking in any philosophic vision worth 
the name their end is hell (XVH, 16). 

Ribot observes in his. work on Emotions f that anger is a mixed emotion 
and points out that it passes through two stages of which the first is entirely 
painful while the second contains a pleasurable element. The observation 
is psychologically true enough but to the metaphysical eye of the B. G. it 
seems absurd, because the conceptions ot pleasure of the western psychologists 
and the B. G. entirely diifer in essentials, as we shall see later on. There is no 
pleasure like the ‘ bramha-nirvana ’ or the eternal peace and the Yogi of the 
B. G. can obtain it only by getting free from 'krodha’ (V, 26). Absence of 
'krodha’ and allied emotions is capable of producing tranquility (santi) which 
then leads to the identification of the Yogi with ' Bramhan ’ (XVIII, 53). 

The extremely intense form of ' krodha ’ which is accompanied by motor 
manifestations is termed ' amarsa ’ in the B. G. (XII, 15). The passage says 
that God levies such men only who are free from 'amarsa’ and other emotions 
of a like nature. The term ‘amarsa’ means ‘wrath’ or the impetuous form of 
Anger and has its exact opposite in ‘harsa’ or exultation. It is a matter of 
common experience how man is a pendulum between ‘harsa’ and ‘amarsa’. 

It may be noted here that the ‘amarsa’ or ‘amarsa’ of which we have 
spoken above seems to me distinct from that defined in some works on 
Rhetoric % according to which it is included in the 33 minor feelings or 

* Emotions and the Will, p. 190. t Psychology of the Emotion.s, p. 220. 

I S. D. — Paricceda III, v. 156 — b 

R. G. (Kavyamflla No. 12) p. 88— : 

brooding over censure, abuse, dishonour, etc., resulting in the reddening 
^of the shaking of the head, knitting of the eyebrows, violent threatening, etc.” 
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• ‘vyabhicari-bhavas’. The points of distinction are : — (1) the ‘amarsa’ of the 
B. G. stands more or less in contrast with its opposite ‘harsa’ and hence seems 
to my mind more active in its manifestations than the ‘amarsa’ of the rhetori- 
cians. (2) The ‘amarsa’ as defined by the Sahityadarpana and RasagangMhara 
is said to be “a specific state of feeling which results from a variety of insults 
offered, such as disrespect and the like, and which manifests itself in tacitur- 
nity, harshness of speech, etc.” Now this description ‘amarsa’^shows that 
it is passive in character and must be included in the third form of anger 
to which we have referred above, the intellectualizj^d form. 

(hi) Affection — 

This emotion stands next in the order of evolution. Ribot remarks that 
the word ‘s3TOpathy’ used by some writers to denote this emotion is too vague. 
He has, however, retained this term throughout his treatment of this emotion. 

According to Ribot, Bain f and other psychologists, ‘seeking for contact’ 
is the chief characteristic of this tender emotion. Bain observes : “Touch 
is both the alpha and omega of affection.” It is according to him the funda- 
mental and generic sense and is a starting point- for all associations. He is 
not prepared to believe in any occult magnetic influences as the fundamental 
causes in operation betvs'een two persons bearing affection towards each other. 

New let us examine the observations of the B. G. regarding this emotion. 
Speaking broadly, tw'o forms of this emotion present themselves, which are: — 
(1) the gross form ; and (2) the refined form. These are represented by 
the terms ‘sahga’ and ‘bhakthi’ respectively. The transitional forms of this 
emotion denoted by terms ‘pranaya’, ‘abhisneha’, etc., are not wanting. 

Speaking first of ‘sanga’ we have to remark that the root meaning of the 
word is attachment to material objects, The ‘s'ahga’, therefore, exactly cor- 
responds to the ‘ seeking for contact ’ which according to Bain and Ribot 
is the chief characteristic of affection. Other derivatives from the root 
‘ sanj ’ are used in different contexts. In some places they denote attach- 
ment in general to objects, abstract or concrete. The genesis of sanga is 
given in II, 62, where W'e Igarn that constant musing on the objects of sense t 
produces a ‘sanga’ or attachment towards them, and ‘sanga’ in its turn pro- 
duces ‘kama’ or desire. It is clear from this passage that the B. G. ascribes 
an intellectual origin to desire and hence seems to me to embrace the second 
thesis mentioned by Ribot regarding its origin. This thesis regards desire 

* Psychology of the Emotions, p. 14, Sec, 3. 
t “Emorions and the Will,” p. 126-7, Sec. 4. 

t See Analysis of Desire in Sally’s “Outlines of Psychology”, p. 575, where he emphasizes 
the “ representative element ” in desire. ^ 

§ Psychology of Emotions, p. 442, line 





as a secondary phenomenon and asserts that knowledge of a thing always 
precedes a desire for that thing. We are not concerned here with any 
vindication of the thesis of the B. G. but have to emphasise the intellectual 
standpoint from which all emotions are viewed in the B. G. for establishing 
the supremacy of reason over emotion. 

Ribot in summing up his remarks on the biological phase of sympathy 
observes that sympathy is originally a property of living matter and as such 
organic in character. The 'sahga’ of the B. G. appears to me identical 
with thisiorm of s^^mpathy. Verse 62 of Chap. II of the B. G. referred to 
above is most important for our present inquiry as it contains the view of the 
B. G. on the genesis of desire (kama). ‘Kama’ or desire in the widest sense 
of the term is the tap-root of all emotional life, not only according to the B.G. 
as we shall see later on in treating of ‘kama’ itself but according to Ribot * 
who has summed up the views of western psychologists on this subject. 
The B. G. regards ‘dhyana’ or contemplation of an object as the direct cause 
of ‘sahga’, which gives rise to ‘kama’ or desire for that object. ‘Dhyana’ or 
contemplation is nothing but persistent cognition of an object, which the 
Gita says is responsible for the awakening of a desire for it. 

In the foregoing passage we have ayempted to set forth the thesis of the 
B. G. regarding the origin of desire. As our treatrnent of the present subject 
is of a comparative and historical nature it would be out of our present scope 
to criticia;e it. We may, however, mention in passing the view of Prof. 
Green f, who gives us a very subtle analysis of the genesis of desire. He 
maintains that the result of any process of cognition is desired throughout 
it. “ No man learns to know any thing without desiring to know it. ” “ In 

all exercise of the understanding desire is at work. ” 

There is one more passage in the B. G. which supplies us with the 
reasons as to the whole-sale condemnation of emotions so often pressed on 
our attention. It is verse 22 of Chap. XIII, which says that ‘guna-sahga’ 
or attachment to the three qualities of ‘prakrti’ is the cause of births of the 
‘purusa’ in good and evil wombs. According to the tenets of the Sahkhya 
philosophy the ‘purusa’ is ‘udasina’ or indifferent but the three qualities or 
‘guhas’ of ‘prakrti’ bewitch the wary soul and a series of births, good or evil, 
is the consequence. Freedom from births is the ideal of happiness, the sum- 
miim honiiin held forth by the B. G. for the Yogi and this is the reascrn why 
‘sahga’ and all its resulting emotions are undesirable psychological, and hence 
ethical, entities. This ‘sahga’ is organic in so far as it proceeds from the 
3.nd is material as its objects are the three ‘gunas’ or qualities 

* Psychology of the Emotions, p. 91— “the fundamental and irreducible fact at the root of 
all emotion: attraction oi repulsion, desire or aversion, in short, motion or arrest of motion." 

t Prolegomena to Ethics, Section 134, page 156. 
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^of 'prakrti* or primordial matter. We may, therefore, conclude that all 
emotional life being of a material origin cannot tend to any spiritual 
advancement as preached in the B. G. 

The author of the B, G. is, however, not unmindful of the fact that 
‘ life ’ to deserve that name must be identical with action (karma) i,e., move- 
ment whether advantageous or disadvantageous to the individual. Such action 
may be rational or otherwise ; it is enough that it is action done according 
to one’s lights. The Yogi of the B. G. is, therefore, strictly warned in III, 
26 against disturbing the mental equilibrium of persons ^zealously performing 
action as prescribed by tradition. The doctrine of duty (karma) being one 
of the chief doctrines of the B. G., ^akarma’ or ‘domothingism’ is condemned 
categorically by the B. G. (II, 47). 

If our view that ‘sahga’ is a gross form of affection be adopted, the 
question we have now to answer is: Is it psychologically possible to perform 
an action (‘karma’) without ‘sahga’ or attachment? We have already pointed 
out that the psychological stages that precede the origin of ‘kama’ are: 

(1) ‘dhyana’ or representation of an object, real or imaginary, to the mind; and 

(2) the ‘sahga’ or attachment towards that object which -results from such 
representation. According to Sully, *^every feeling whether in the actual or 
ideal form tends to excite desire, which he says is an active phenomenon. 
Dr. Bainf regards ‘spontaneity' as one of the foundations of voluntary power 
which produces action. He further maintains that a movement might com- 
mence spontaneously but it is followed by a pleasurable consciousness, which 
is accompanied by heightened vitality, or a greater stimulation than mere 
spontaneity could give birth to. We might admit Dr. Bain’s spontaneity 
with regard to the ‘dhyana’ mentioned in B. G. II, 62, Further the ‘sanga’ 
which is developed by ‘dh^/ana’ corresponds to the “pleasurable consciousness” 
which accelerates action (karma). 

We thus find that it is psychologically impossible to perform an action 
(karma) without sanga. In common parlance we use such expressions as 
“labour of love”, “work for work’s sake”, etc., which appears to me indicative 
of the fact that the element of ‘sahga’ originated by feeling cannot be disso- 
ciated from ‘karma’ of any sort. There is, however, one way to get out of 
this psychological difficulty. What the B. G. asks us to renounce is not the 
‘sahga’ ior the ‘karma’ itself but for the ‘karma-phala’ or. the fruit of action 
(IV, 20). This being the main idea of the B. G. all such passages where 
‘sahga-rahita’ ‘karma’ i,e», action devoid of attachment, is eulogized and 
enjoined for the Yogi of the B.G., must be understood to refer to ‘sahga’ for 

^ Outlines of Psychology, pp. 578, 579. ^ 

t Emotions and the Will, p. 231, line 1. 
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■‘karma-phala^ and not for ‘karma’ itself. In B. G. XVIII, 2J, it is said that^ 
'sanga-rahita karma,’ action devoid of attachment, is 'sattvika karma’ Le,, 
of the pure sort. In B.G. XVIII, 9, ‘sahga’ for ‘karma’ and ‘sahga’ for 
‘karma-phala’ are apparently distinguished but it is clear from verse 11 that 
follows that the B. G. is aware of the psychological impossibility of performing 
‘karma’ without ‘sahga’ for it and hence it says: — “It is not possible for em- 
bodied beings to relyiquish action completely; he, however, who relinquishes 
the fruit of action is said to be ‘tyagi’ (relinquisher)”. The doer of an action 
which is free from attachment is called ‘sattvika’ (XVIII, 26). 

The next question that confronts us is : How far is it psychologically 
possible to discard ‘sahga’ for ‘karma-phala’ ? Speaking psychological!}' every 
‘karma’ or action is preceded by a motive or ‘kama’ of some sort, and is fol- 
lowed by ‘phala’ /.6^, end or result. Psychologists tell us that all voluntary 
action for which an individual is morally responsible involves “a germ of be- 
lief in the attainability of the object of desire or in the efficacy of action”.* 
Thus we see that it is humanly impossible to perform an action without being 
conscious of the ‘phala’ or the end of such action. As we have remarked 
above, ‘sahga’ is a sort of “pleasurable consciousness” which generally arises 
when we dwell over the ‘phala’ of an ^action and hence the psychological 
impossibility of abandoning ‘karma-phala-sahga’. 

The only wa}', therefore, in which we can understand the ‘karma-phala.- 
tyaga’ or the abandonment of the fruit of action is an ethical one. Psycho- 
logically all moral ‘karma’ is ‘kamya’ i.e., born of desire, and has a ‘phala’ but 
as this ‘phala’ is a product of multifarious causes, many of which are beyond 
the control of the individual, we cannot guarantee that it will be necessarily 
good. It may be evil. This ‘phala’ when advantageous to the individual may 
produce pleasure and when otherwise ma}’ give rise to pain. The Yogi of the 
Gita, who is to attain the ideal of quietism should not be disturbed by either 
pleasure or pain which take their origin from ‘phala’. Hence the ethical 
necessity of ‘karma-phala-tyaga’. It is not our business here to say how far 
the ideal is practicable. The B. G. tries to steer clear of the Scylla and 
Charybdis of pleasure and pain by means of ‘karma-phala-tyaga’ and though 
the ideal is logically consistent its psychological efficac}' is open to doubt and 
distrust for the intellectualist inasmuch as it is more a matter of indivi- 
dual belief than argumentation. 

In order to understand the ethical standpoint of the B. G., we feel the 
necessity of examining the ideal of the Gita, In this connection we must 
distinguish between “the moral good” and “the true good”, i-^rof. Green 
defines “moral good” to be “that which satisfies the desire of a moral 'agent 

* Outlines of Psychology, p. 588. 
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■>or that in which a moral agent can find satisfaction of himself which he 
necessarily seeks”. He further defines “true good” to be an “end in which 
the effort of a moral agent can really find rest”.* The B. G. seems to us to 
insist not so much on the “ moral good” defined by Green as on the “true 
good”. The “moral good” being the “realization of a moral capability”, its 
nature is hard to be determined since, the moral capabilities of individuals 
vary. We must, therefore, have some more stable criterion by which to judge 
“the good”. We, therefore, venture to think that the definition of “the true 
good” given b}- Green is more applicable to the ideal of the^good given in the 
B. G. The “true good” according to the B. G. is ‘naistfiiki Mnti’ or eternal 
peace and the means to attain the same is the abandonment of ‘karma-phala’ 
(V, 12). As hedonism is opposed to the “true good” it is condemned in 
XVI, 16, where it is said that persons who are after the gratification of their 
desires fall into foul hell. Pleasure-hunting unsettles the mind and is there- 
fore an obstruction in the path of spiritual contemplation (II, 44). Men who 
have got better of the vice of attachment (sanga-dosa) reach the eternal abode 
which is above all pleasure, pain and desires (kamah) XV, 5. In XII, 18, 
among qualifications for being the best devotee of God absence of ‘sanga’ for 
pleasure and pain is mentioned. The B. G. realizes full well the purificatory 
value of certain actions but in doing so strongly maintains that the man per- 
forming them should bear no attachment either to the actions themselves or 
their fruits (XVIII, 5, 6). ‘Asanga’ or absence of attachment is said to be a 
means of spiritual enlightenment and purification (V, 10, 11).' 

According to the B. G. real ‘jnana’ consists of ‘asanga’ or ‘asakti’ for one’s 
wife, son and all material belongings (XIII, 10). It is, therefore, fitly called 
an unfailing weapon to cut off the strongl}- rooted tree of existence (XV, 3), 
for, it is only by this means of ‘asanga’ that the ideal of ‘naiskarmya-siddhi’ 
i.e., freedom from obligation can be attained (XVIII, 49). All action melts 
away in the case of one who is free from ‘sanga’ (IV, 23). 

To sum up our analysis of the observations of the B. G. regarding ‘sanga’ 
from the view-point of psychology: We pointed out that ‘sanga’ corresponds 
to the ‘seeking for contact’, a characteristic of the tender emotion of sympath}- 
according to psychologists. It was further observed tliat according to the 
B. G. ‘sanga’ is the origin of ‘kama’ which is the tap-root of all emotional life. 
Incidentally we mentioned the different views regarding the origin of ‘kama’ 
or desire and pointed out that the B.G. regards ‘kama’ to have an intellectual 
origin inasmuch as it is produced from ‘sanga’, which in its turn is the 
result of ‘dhyana’ or musing over the objects of sense. W'^e then tried to 
explain the possible reason why the emotions which result from ‘kama’ are 

* Prolegomena, p. 202. ■ . ' 
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condemned in the B. G. This reason was explained to be 'guna-sanga’ which ^ 
being the basis of ‘kama’ and its brood being entirely material in its nature, 
hence could not tend to any spiritual advancement. The 'gunas’ are the off- 
shoots of ‘prakrti’ and ‘guna-sahga’ or contact with 'gunas’ is responsible for 
^samsara' Le,, the cycle of existence while the B. G. wants the Yogi to be free 
from it. It was then discussed whether it is psychologically possible to abandon 
(1) ‘karma’ and (2) ‘karma-phala-sahga’, the abandonment of both of which is 
enjoined in the B. G^. We think it impossible to do so, however consistent 
this ideal of the B. G. may be from an ethical point of view and perhaps the 
value of such an ideal lies in its unattainableness by the common run of men, 
with whose minds psychology is mainly concerned, — abnormal psychology be- 
ing a subject apart. The B. G. prescribes ‘asahga’ or absence of attachment 
as a means towards the ‘nai§thiki santi’ or ‘naiskarm 3 ^a-siddhi’ which accord- 
ing to it is the “true good’’. 

Before we proceed to the refined form of affection we have to consider 
the transitional forms, which shew a more evolved aspect of the emotion. 
One of such forms is ‘ pranaya ’ referred to in B. G. XI, 41. This form differs 
from ‘sanga’ in the fact that whereas the former (pranaya) requires for its 
very existence a being other than the feeling individual, the latter (sanga) may 
originate in an individual without any subjective response from outside 
the feeling soul. For instance a man may feel a sort of ‘safiga’ for a woman 
or vice versa without any response from the other person concerned. ‘Pranaya’, 
however, stands on an entirely different footing. It is more stable psycholo- 
gically as it presumes for its very existence the response of the other party in 
the feeling. It is a state of psychological unison existing between two or 
more individuals, not necessarily of the same sex, in whom analogous emotional 
states have been created. No emotional sympathy can arise unless there is 
some analogy in temperament or nature. Psychologically ‘pranaya’ is a 
great advance on ‘ sanga ’ for the reason that while ‘ sanga ’ is largely of the 
nature of organic sympathy, in ‘ pranaya ’ the element of consciousness 
preponderates. 

In the B. G. ‘ pranaya ’ stands midw^ay between ‘ sanga ’ on the one hand 
and ‘ bhakti ’ of which w'e shall speak presently, on the other. In Chap. XI, 
verse 41, we find that Arjuna begs to be forgiven for all the liberties, which 
through pranaya he might have taken with God, not knowing his' infinite 
and sublime character. Again in verse 44 which follows, he implores'^God to 
bear all faults of his as a friend does a friend’s. In both these passages ‘ pranaya’ ■ 
stands for love betw^een friends irrespective of the sex. The third passage that 
refers to such friendship is XII, 13, where it is remarked that the ideal 
‘ bhakta ’ or devotee must be ‘ maitrah ’ friendly towards all beings. 



■ We do not find any deeper analysis of this form than what has been 
noted above. 

There is one more passage in the B. G. 11, 57, where the character- 
istics of the ‘ sthita-prajna ’ are given. He is said to be ‘ anabhisneha ’ i.e., 
without attachment to an 3 ^thing. Here the word ‘ abhisneha ’ seems to be 
used for attachment or love towards things or individuals in general and hence 
seems to be akin to ^ sanga ’. 

The next form of affection that we have to consider so far as it concerns 
the B. G. is parental affection. The ideas of the B, G, on this point are quite 
clear from the remarks made in the work with regard to the relation that 
ought to exist between Man and God. It will be of interest to learn what 
the Westerners have to say regarding this emotion. Bain and Spencer regard 
parental affection as an inheritance, of social relation.* They regard this 
emotion as a great “ socializer ” and they think that were there no occasions 
for rivalry the social system under the influence of this emotion would be 
unmitigated communism. According to Martineau f parental affection is a 
primary spring of action, the conditions of its existence being the following : — 
(1) that the beings on whom it is directed be, independently of us, the image 
of our essence and (2) dependently upon us the continuation of our existence* 
He apparently criticizes the first view mentioned by us by saying it is a 
perverse expenditure of ingenuity to explain its origin from factitious associa- 
tion in man”. Ribot % analyses this emotion into two separate forms: 
maternal love and paternal love. The former is included by him in the 
category of tender emotions but he maintains that it is not the source of 
social instinct because it implies neither solidarity nor reciprocity. As he 
believes that social life does not spring from domestic life he very much doubts 
the origin of the latter, viz., paternal love which according to Bain (1) origi- 
nates in the feeling of pride and ownership and according to Spencer (2) in the 
life in common of the father and mother which creates a current of affection in 
proportion to the services rendered. 

To turn now to the B. G. In XI, 43, we are told that God is said to be 
the father of the living and the non-living creation. In IX, 17, He is said to 
be not only the father but also the mother, the supporter (dhata), and grand- 
sire (pita-mahah) of the world. All beings, therefore, being His children, are 
treated by Him impartially (IX, 29). In XI, 44, Arjuna requests God to put 
up with all his shortcomings as a father does with his son’s. These passages 
illustrate the relation that ought to exist between God and Man from the point 




* Emotions and the Will, p. 64. 
t Types of Ethical Theory, VoL II, pp. 144-146. 
if Psychology of Emotions, pp. 280, 281. 



of view of the B. G, Perhaps the B, G. does not look askance at this relation 
as it is conducive to the fostering of ^bhakti ’ of which anon, and secondly it 
is the most disinterested form of affection and hence as Ribot saysd is the 
“ genesis of altruism”. 

The most refined form of affection seems to be the ‘ bhakti ’ or single- 
minded devotion to God mentioned in the B. G. Ribot- includes this form 
under the category of religious sentiment which he says strikes its roots 
deeply into the individual onl}^ to rise beyond him. This love tends towards 
the dispowssession' of the individual. The religious sentiment, according to 
Ribot belongs to the class of ego-altruistic ” emotions, which mark the decaj^ 
of the affective life of the individual. 3 He further thinks that the element of 
fear which is present in veneration and respect is a depressive factor. It is 
absent from love which originates in tender emotion and is composed of 
pleasurable and expansive states : admiration, confidence, ecstasy, etc."^ 

Martineaii^ regards the worshipper’s love for the s\’’mboI of his faith not 
as a product oi psychological hedonism but as “ the natural crown of a course 
commencing in motive pleasure” and ending in real disinterestedness 
Further the inward deference of the individual to the higher claim ma)^ lift 
this love to the pedestal of duty and sink self-love into self-contempt. 

If we compare the above mentioned views with the view of the B. G. 
regarding ‘ bhakti ’ we find that the ‘ bhakti ’ is the natural extension of the 
parental feeling which ought to exist between God and Man according to the 
B. G. It appears to us to be a complex psychological product as it combines 
parental affection with the moral sense of duty, tempered by religious stoicism 
which makes the ‘ bhakta ’ or devotee love his God unmindful of all reward. 
The image of God seems to be with the ‘ bhakta ’ his sole object of inspira- 
tion. Psychologically speaking it is a “ fixed idea which by its omnipotent 
influence produces in the ' bhakta ’ a sort, of analgesia or the disappearance 
of sensibility to physical pain. It is hard to say whether the Yogic culture 
prescribed in the B. G. which ma}^ deaden ph\’sical sensibility to an appreci- 
able extent is a sign of barbarism or civilization. In treating of physical pain 
Ribot remarks : '' susceptibility to pain increases with civilization ; what is 
called stoicism should often be called a feeble degree of sensibility.”^ 

1 Psycholog}^ of Emotions, p. 281. ^ ' 

2 Ibid., p. ^31. « 

3 Ibid,, p. 430. 

4 p. 315, 

5 Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. II, p. 324. 

6 Emotions and the Will, p. 392, foot note. Dr. Bain thinks that “ under a strong emotion 
of any kind the object of the feeling will become a fixed idea ”, 

7 Psychology of Emotfons, p. 36. 
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We have already remarked that in the B. G. the emotional part of man 
is subordinated to his rational part and as a natural corollary to this statement 
we have cited werse 10 of B. G., Chapter X, where ‘ buddhi-yoga ’ is said to be 
a means of reaching God. It will thus be seen that the ' bhakti ’ as enjoined 
in the B. G, is not mere blind adoration of God but is a rational one. Let us 
now see what the nature of this ‘ bhakti ’ is. It must be ‘ avyabhicarini ’ i.e, 
unflinching {XIII, 11). Men resorting to ‘ bhakti-yoga ’ are flt for being 
identified with ‘ bramhan ' {XIV, 26). He, who knows God in his true character 
can alone love Him with his whole being (XV, 19). There are four classes of 
‘ bhaktas ’ (1) ‘ arta ' o.r the suffering; (2) ‘jijnasu’ or the seeker for 
knowledge ; (3) ^ artharthi ’ or the self-interested ; and (4) the ‘ jnani ' or the 
wise (VII, 130). Of these four types of devotees (bhaktas), the ‘jnani ’ or the 
wise who js ‘ eka-bhakti ’ i.e,, worshipper of one God is preferred (VII, 14). It 
is by ‘ bhakti ’ towards one God that man can perceive God, see Him in his 
essence and enter into Him (XI, 54). Further, the desired steadfastness of 
‘ bhakti ’ can be attained by purity of deeds (VII, 28). Constancy in devotion 
and adoration is again prescribed in XII, 1 and IX, 14. 

The supreme devotion (para bhakti) is that of a person who is ‘ bramha- 
bhuta ' (XVIII, 54). Just as knovvledge strengthens ‘ bhakti ’ so ‘ bhakti’ in 
its turn- enables one to know God in his essence (XVIII, 55). In XVHII, 65, 
the devotee is asked completely to submerge his personality in that of God. 
He, who will put all the devotees in possession of the secret of ‘ bhakti-yoga’ and 
will himself show the highest ‘ bhakti ’ towards God is sure to reach Him 
(XVIII, 68). Every one in this world gets mead for his devotion according to 
his light and so the devotees of God are united to Him (VII, 23). The 
humanization of God is apparent from IX, 26, where God says that he accepts 
everything offered to Him, if it is offered with devotion (IX, 26). 

There is again to be seen reciprocity in love or devotion. Faithful 
devotees of God are loved by God with all heart (XII, 20). He -who reveals 
Ihe secret of ‘bhakti-yoga ’ to God’s devotees is most dear to Him (XVII, 69). 
The patronizing attitude of God towards His devotees is contained in His 
assurance that they will never perish (IX, 31). 

An analysis of the above passages will give us the following characteristics 
of the3 bhakti ’ of the B. G. ; — 

(1) It^must be directed to one object ; 

(2) It is a means of the identification of the individual with the ‘bramhan ’ 

^or the Absolute. 

(3) The knowledge of the object of 'bhakti ’ is a factor which is essential for 

its deepening and perfection. » 
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(4) Complete or full knowledge of the object of ^ bhakti ’ is not, however, 

possible without ‘ bhakti ' itself, 

(5) The constancy or steadfastness of ‘bhakti’ is facilitated by purity of action. 

(6) The acme of ‘bhakti’ lies in the identification of the individual with the 

‘ bramhan 

(7) Reciprocity in ‘ bhakti ’ between the individual and the object of ‘ bhakti ’ 

is also necessary for the development of ‘bhakti’. 

(8) Perfection in ‘ bhakti ’ leads to immortality. 

It is clear from" these characteristics that the ‘ bhakti ’ of the B..G. has no 
other motive than the union of the devotee with God. It is ‘niskama* or 
motive-less in the sense that it has no material motive to serve. Psychologi- 
cally it has a motive, viz., the union of the devotee with the object of his devo- 
tion and this motive disappears as soon as the self-surrender of the devotee 
and the consequent union with God is complete. Knowledge is a factor which 
contributes towards such union in an effective manner, though it cannot be 
regarded as a necessary antecedent. To begin with, the devotee and his God 
stand on extremely unequal planes. As the strength of devotion increases 
God comes down from His high pedestal and is thus humani; 2 ed. At the same 
time the divine element in Man being^at its height there is now complete 
communion between the two, on account of the reciprocity of feelings. 

According to Spinoaia “ Devotion is love towards him whom we admire 
or wonder at. ” He further explains that wonder arises out of novelty and 
if we often imagine that which we wonder at we shall cease to wonder and as 
a consequence devotion may easily degenerate into simple love. Apparently 
the ‘ bhakti ’ of the B. G. and the ‘ devotion ’ as defined by Spinoza are 
similar though not quite identical, Spinoza does not lay any emphasis on 
the element of ‘ reciprocity ’ as the B. G. does. The aim of the B. G. appears 
to be the mutual self-surrender of Man and God ; while Spinoza may insist 
on the spiritual isolation of the object of devotion for maintaining the feeling 
of admiration which, he thinks, is essential f6r the very existence of devotion. 
The ‘ bhakti ’ of the B, G. seems to he meant for satisfying a spiritual need ; 
it is in fact an ethical discipline at least to begin with, though the psychological 
element of ‘ pleasure or satisfaction ’ is not absent from it. This element 
arises as soon as the feeling of reciprocity springs up and the communion of 
Man with God is complete. 1 

Mantegazza remarks in his work on “ Ph 3 ^’siognomy and Expression^’ that 
in devotion there is an instinctive tendency to lessen ourselves before a being, 
whom we feel, or whom we believe to be, greater or loftier than ourselves, t 


Ethics, (Boyle’s Translation), p. 131. 
t Physiognomy and Expression, 1904, p. 150. 
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He rightly remarks that the basis of devotion and of veneration is always a 
feeling of affection. We are, therefore, not far from the truth if we include 
the ‘ bhakti ’ of the B. G. under the broader head of affection as we have 
done. 

Darwin, who is the predecessor of .\rantega/:;^a in the field of expression 
of emotions, regards devotion as related to affection and remarks : With 

some sects, both past and present, religion and love have been strangely 
combined.” t 

From the characteristics of ‘bhakti’ to be found in the B. G. and the 
comparison of the views of the psychologists pertaining to it, it will be seen 
that the B. G, does not look upon pleasure as a practical end for human 
conduct and consequently the ‘bhakti’ of theB. G. is more related to metaphysics 
than to ethics. It does begin in ethics and it is hard to dissociate the el«ient 
of pleasure from it, but it ends in metaphysics when the ‘ bhakta ’ becomes 
identified with the ‘ brahman ’ and all his desires cease finally. We do ru>t 
know if this psychic stage is to be regarded as indicating complete decay of 
effective life or complete control of the reason over the emotions. 

{To be continued) 


* Physiognomy and Expression, 1904, p. 152. 
t Expression of Emotions, pp. 229, 230 
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SttJDlES IN BlRD-MVTHS. 

No. III. — On Two Etiological Myths about the Sky-Lark. 

By vSarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A. 

Lecturer in Social Anthropology, University of Calcutta. 

vSoME aetiological myths not only account fertile origin of natural phenomena, 
beasts, birds, trees, plants and the like, but are also didactic in character. 
That is to say, they also inculcate moral lessons. They show how the sins 
of-avarice, deceitfulness, want of filial piety and undutifulness are punished by 
the Divinity who watches over the moral and spiritual welfare of mankind. 
These stories, therefore, indirect!}" teach the grand lesson that the aforemen- 
tioned offences against morality should* be strictly given a wide berth by 
,men in the course of their earthly . lives. This fact is evidenced by the two 
setiological bird-myths about the evolution of the sky-lark, which we shall 
describe and discuss in this paper. 

There are two species of sky-larks found in India, to wliich the Bengali 
and Hindi names Bharata and Bharafa Pahshi are given. The first is the 
sky-lark of which the Zoological name is Alanda arvensis of Linn^us, and 
to which the Indian ;^oologist the late Rai Bahadur Ram Bramha Sanyal, 
C.M.Z.S., applied the aforesaid Bengali and Hindi names,* But the well- 
known ornithologist Mr. Eugene W. Oates does not mention the aforemen- 
tioned vernacular synonyms as being applicable to this species.! 

This species (A. arvensis) is found in India in the Himalayas where it 
breeds at elevations ranging from 8,000 to 10,000 feet. Its nests have also been 
met with in Kulu and Kashmir. It also inhabits Ce}'Jon, North China, 
Siberia, Palestine, Eg_vpt, Northern Africa, the British Islands and generally 
throughout Europe. Rai Bahadur R. B. SfinyM says that the specimens of 
this species that were exhibited in his time in the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens, had all been obtained from the British Islands. 

The second species is Alanda gulgnla, Frankl. To this species, the 
Hindi name of Bharata has been given b}" Mr. Eugene \V. Oates.! No 
specimens of this species have ever been exhibited in the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens. It is for this reason that the Indian zoologist R. B. Sanyal has 

* A Hand-Book of ike Managenient of Animals in Captivity in Lozoer Bengal. By Rnm 
Bramha Sanyal , Calcutta : Primed at the Bengal Secretariat Press. 1892, Page 220. ** 

t 2dic Patina of British India. Birds. —VoX. II. By Rugene W. Oates. 1890. Pages 
324-325. 

Op. cit., {Birds. — VoL //), page 326. 



• not noticed it .in his Hand -hook of the Management of Animals in Captivity 
in Lovoer Bengal. It is found in every part of the Indian Empire and Cejdon, 
except Tenasserim, south of Moulmein, and the middle ranges of the Hima- 
layas where this lark is absent or comparatively rare. It has not been 
recorded either from the Andaman Islands or the Nicobar Islands. 

This species, which is emphatically called the Indian sky-lark, breeds in 
all parts of India from April to June, and in Burma from December to April. 
It builds a nest which resembles that of A. arvensis and lays eggs which are 
closely similar to those of the latter, but are somewhat smaller in size. Its 
habits bear a striking similarity to those of its European congener (A. arvensis). 
It sings its song, which closely resembles that of the latter, in the sariie way 
while it wings its Hight upwards. * During the cold weather, both the species 
A. giilguJa and A. arvensis associate together in flocks, t 

Curiously enough, both Rai Bahadur Ram Bramha Sanyal and Mr.Eugene 
W. Oates ha\'c not mentioned the Bengali synonym Chdtaka of both the 
aforementioned s])ecies of sky-larks. 

1 shall now pass on to the narration and the discussion ol the two aitio- 
logical myths about the origin of the sky-lark. The gentleman who has 
collected the fiist of these myths has not stated in which district of Bengal it 
is current. But the second one is current in a village named Brahmanagah 
in the district of Dacca in Eastern Bengal. 

The first m}’th runs as follows :*-'A milkman used to adulterate milk with 
water, and to sell the same to his customers at an exorbitant price. In this 
w’ay, he amassed great wealth. When he died, his ghost appeared before 
Yama, the god of death,' w’ho accused him of having acquired wealth by 
dishonest means, and threatened him with condign punishment. The milk- 
man protested his own innocence. But, for the purpose of giving the lie to 
his protestations of innocence, Yama confronted him with the ghosts of those 
among his customers to wdiom he had sold the adulterated milk. The disem- 
bodied spirits of all these customers testified against the^ dishonest milkman 
whose guilt was proved to the very hilt in this W’ay, 

Thereupon the god of death pronounced the following sentence against 

the sinful and guilty milkman : — 

‘‘ 0 dishonest and sinful milkman ! .You have mixed much water with 

BriLish poet U. B. Shelley is, therefore, KOolo?(ically correct when, addressing the 
sky-lark, he says : 

“ Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire ; 

The deep blue thou w ingest, ^ . 

And sijiging still dost soar, and soaring singt’Sh 
f O/r. c/Y. (Bn-L-W,//), Page 326. * 
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milk, and cheated your customers by selling the said ^vatery milk to them at " 
a® exo^bitamt price. As punishment for your dishonesty, you will get vevy 
Httle water to drink ; and even that little you will not get at all times of the 
year. You will get only rain-water to drink during the rainy season. You 
will not be able to quench your thirst with the water of tanks or rivers ; nor 
will you get any water at all to drink during any other season of the year. 
YoiiT will have to fly about in the sk}% crying : ‘ O for a drop of pellucid 

rain-water ; O for a drop of pellucid rain-water.' " 

A> soon as this .sentence was pronounced, the ghost of the sinful milk- 
man was metamorphosed into a sky-lark [(Clidtaka) Alanda arvensis or 
Ala^tda gulgiila] which -^ies about in the sky, crying: "" Fatikjall Fatikja^ll 
(that is to say, O for a drop of pellucid water ! O for a drop of pellucid 
water 

The second setioiogical myth is as follows : — ' 

Once upon a time, an old woman and her only son lived together. She 
used to maintain herself and her son by carrying on some insignificant trade. 
In course of time, she fell seriously ill and rapidly grew svorse. While on 
ber death-bed, she called for a drink of water from her son. But the latter, 
being deeply engaged in playing at tl^at time, did not attend to his d}dng 
mother's request for a drink of water. Thus suffering from the pangs of 
thirst, his mother died. 

Subsequently, in course of time, the son also died. When his disembo- 
died ghost W’as tried by Yama, the god of death, the latter found him guilty 
of gross negligence of filial duty in not having supplied his dying mother with 
water, in consequence of which negligence she died. 

The god of death, therefore, j)assecl the following sentence against 
him : — 

‘‘ O undutiful son ! you w ill be re-born as a bird ; and you will not be 
able to quench your thirst with any other water except rain-drops.” 

In this way, the old woman’s son was metamorphosed into a sky-lark 
[(Ghataha) Alanda arvensis or Alanda gulgiila\ wdiich flies about in the sky 
drying : “ Fatikjal ! Fatikjal ! (that is to say, O* for a drop of pellucid w'ater ! 

O for a drop of pellucid water !”] .f 

From a study of the preceding two myths, we come to know that they 
have a two-fold piu^pose, namely, — 

(1) That, in the first myth, the avaricibus and deceitful milkman, and, in 
the second story, the undutiful and negligent son, are respectively ymnished 

* Vide tlie Bengali monthly magazine Pt^abiiaT (published from Calcutta) for l^hfulva 1329 
B. S. (August-September 1922 A.D.}. PP. 707-708. 

t Vide the Bengali monthly magazine Prahilsl (published from Calcutta) for A6vtna 1329 
S, (September- October 1922 A.D.) pp. 870. 



for their sins by being metamorphosed into a sky-lark thirsting for dn>ps of 
rain-water. 

Shakespeare has ver}^ truly said : ‘‘ He ten times pines that pines 
beholding food, ” 

Modih'ing this dictum a little, we might as well as say ; 

‘‘ He ten times pines that pines beholding water. ” 

We can, therefore, very well realize the severity of the punishment 
meted out to the sinful milkman and the undntiful son, when we recall to our 
minds the fact that, though in their sky-lark-forms, they come across water 
all round them, they are forbidden to quench their thirst by drinking even a 
single drop of the same. 

These two astiological myths, therefore, hav^e a didactic purpose, namely, 
that of inculcating the moral lessons that men should not be avaricious and 
deceitful and that men ought to be dutiful and attentive to their parents, and 
that, if they commit these sins, they will meet with the same condign puhislv 
ment as that with which the sinful milkman and the uiulntiful son had been 
punished. 

(2) That these two myths also explain the origin of the sky-lark s plain- 
tive, cries of ''Fafikjal, FatikjaF' or.“ O for a drop of pellucid water ! 0*for a 
drop of pellucid water V* 

In connection with the point (2) supra, we ma}' state here that primitive 
men have fabricated similar myths or stories with a view to account for the 
origin of the cries of other birds and beasts, as will appear from the examples 
given below. 

The Khasis of the Khasia Hills in Assam narrate an aetiological myth to 
explain why the doves coo. They say that, in ancient times, the doves used 
to sing. But, once upon a time, it came to pass that a lovely young female 
dove, that could sing, fell deeply in love with a young male wild bird of the 
species called Jylleit who, instead of marrying her, ultimately deserted her. 
Having been deserted by her lover whom she loved not wisely but too well, 
she ceased to sing and began to coo, in order to give vent to her feelings of 
sorrow. From that time forth, the doves have cooed.’*' 

Then again, the Santals, an aboriginal Dravidian tribe living in the 
Santal Parganas of Bihar, narrate an setiological myth to explain why the 
jackalsi utter their weird cry of Huqq^, Huqqa^\ This story runs to the 
effect that, once upon a time, the jackal, by his craftiness, saved a wood-cutter 
from being killed by a tiger; that in order to express his gratitude to his 
benefactor— the jackal, the wood-cutter promised to r eward the latter with the 

Falk^Tales of the Khaais, JW Mrs. Rafy, London : Macmillan l'J Co., Ltd., 1^20. Fa^es 
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. present of a huqqa or hubble-bubble for smoking, but that he went away'' 
without giving it, and that thereupon the disappointed jackal began to cry out: 

Koi htika, hukd, hukd '' or WhevQ is the hubble-bubble ? Where is the 
hubble-bubble ? Where is the hubble-bubble?” Since that time, the jackals 
have uttered their weird cries of ''Huqqd, Huqqa 

In the course of our survey of the folklore of other parts of India, we 
have, come across a. South Indian bird-myth which closely resembles the 
. Bengali one accounting for the transformation into a sky-lark, of the undutiful 
son. who neglected to .^upply his dying mother with a drink of water. In the 
, South Indian setiological myth, it was a cowherd who refused to supply the 
sacred cow with a drink of w'ater w’hen she was thirsty. For this inhuman 
act, the god Vishnu punished him for evermore by mctamurpliosing him into 
a hornbill and provided his bird-form with a huge bill which would enable it 
to quench its thirst only by turning its head upwards whenever it would 

raih.f 

The same method of punishing a bird by condemning it to quench its 
thirst by drinking rain-water only, was also meted out to the wood-pecker in 
a bird-myth wFich is current in France. It is stated therein that, at the time 
of the creation of the world, the task of ^excavating the seas, lakes and rivers, 
was assigned to the birds. But the wood-pecker alone refused to join in this 
work. For its indolence and disobedience, it was condemned to dig forever 
the wood of trees with its bill. A further punishment was also meted out to it 
by condemning it to the effect that it would be able to quench its thirst only 
by drinking of the w’ater of heaven. It is moreover believed that, for this 
reason only, the wood-pecker’s head is so frequently turned upwards. X 


* Vide the Bengali monthlj' magazine Prahdsi (published from Calcutta) for Jyaisbtha 1329 
(May-Jiine 1922 A.D.). Page 273. 

t Vide the article on nird-Myflioiogy in The Calcutta Review (No. CCXXV) hn'July 1901. 
.pages 72-73. 

t Op. c/Y., pp. 72-73, 



A GLARING PLAGIARISM IN KANNADA. 

By Pandit K. \\\radachar. 


The Karnataka Sabdanusasaiia, edited so far back as 1890 by Mr. B. L' 
Rice, late Director of Archaeological Researches and ^ Public Instruction in 
Mysore and Coorg, is a well known vSanskrit treatise on the grammar of t'he 
Kannada Language. It consists of 592 Sutras or Aphorisms divided in four 
Padas and treats of Sandhi, euphonic combinations of words, gender, words 
borrowed or derived from Sanskrit, declensions of nouns, formation of 
compounds, pronouns, conjugation of verbs and other grammatical matters. 
All this is done after the manner of Panini’s Sanskrit Grammar. A gloss 
called Bhasha-Manjari and a commentary named ManjarLMakaranda are 
added to elucidate obscurities in the aphorisms. There is nothing in the 
Sutras indicating the name of their author. But in the second 'introductory 
verse of the elaborate commentary, however, the commentator states I 
proceed to comment upon the Sutras and the Gloss and he calls them 
Svopajna,” his own device. ^ 

In the prose commentary on the introductory verse of the gloss, the 
commentator mentions his name and says (using his name as the subject of 
the verb “Nibhadhnati”, "composes, in the third person) that having compos- 
ed the aphorisms, Bhattakalankadeva prays to Vardham^na to enable him to 
tide over obstructions in his attempt to complete the gloss undertaken. 

In the colophon of the work the commentator says that the commentary 
called Manjari-Makaranda which he made on the Sutras and the gloss of his 
own make came to completion on the morning of Thursda}’’ the fifth lunar 
day of the light half of Magha of the year, Shobhakrit, in Saka 1526, the 
moon being in the Revati constellation on that day. While the use of the 
word Bhattakalankadeva as the subject of the verb ‘‘ composes in the 
third person in the commentary leads to the conclusion that the commentator 
on the Sutras is quite different from Bhattakalankadeva, the author of the 
gloss and the commentary ; the statement made in the second introductory 
verse of the commentary and in the colophon, leaves no doubt that Bhatta- 
kalank^deva himself is the author of the aphorisms, the gloss and the com- 
mentary. Accordingly setting aside the inference to be drawn from the use 
of the word Bhattakalankadeva, in the third person to the contrary, scholars 
took him'to be the author of the whole work and allowed it to pass on in his 
name. But Pandit Kankanahalli Varadachar, teacher of Sanskrit and Kaharese 
in the Maharaja’s College, Afysorc, made extensive researciies into the question 



*AhA published in 1922 a pamphlet in Kanarese showing how Bhattakalanka- 
deva was'a phigiarist and how, misunderstanding a number of -aphorisms, 
he misapplied them and authori^'ed the use of a few forms not recognized 
and approved of b\^ other grammarians. As his learn'ed pamphlet is in 
Kanarese, it seems to have failed to attract the notice of scholars. At 
hrs request, a brief summary of the reasons and arguments he has marshalled 
to prove the glaring plagiarism is given here in order to give piiblicitv to 
his views on the question. 

A^Aodsm 226 lays down the rule that the possessive case ending in 'hi”, 
changed into "na” or "da” according to gender, should be added to a word 
used as subject or object of an abstract verbal noun ending with a verbal 
affix signifying action (krit). Examples: — Devadattana ghatada dnalke, 
Devadatta's manufacture of a pot ; Devadattana iravu, Devadatta’s being. 
Here " m^lke ”■ and " iravu ” are abstract verbal nouns. Ghata is the object 
of manufactux'e and Devadatta is the subject of " being ”. Hence the words 
are used in the possessive case. But here the commentator questions why the 
qualifying epithet " Kriti ”, ‘ ending with a verbal affix ’ is used when the 
word ' bhava an abstract verbal noun, implies the same idea without that 
epithet. Discussing the question from various standpoints he replies that 
the epithet is after all useless. 

If the commentator himself had been the author of the aphorism he 
would not have inserted the unnecessary epithet in the aphorism and even 
if he had inserted it first, he would have removed it later, while writing the 
commentary, avoiding thereby the trouble of voluntarily soiling the leg first 
and then of washing it. 

Again Sutra 461 lays down the rule tliat verbs ending in " Ay ” mav or 
may not have " Ay ” changed into " O ” when negation (Pratishedha) is im- 
plied. Example : — ‘Dehamanidanetu nichchatam nambidapay’ or 'nambidapoh 
how dost thou believe this body to be permanent ? Do not believe so, is what 
is meant. Commenting upon this aphorism, the commentator says as 
follows : — " Here some commentators take the word "pratishedha” (negation) 
from the previous aphorism and explain it as it has been explained above. 
That the author of the gloss is of the same opinion is implied, inasmuch as 
he saj^s that ' Pratishedha ’ is not taken along with the next Sutra {/.e., 462). 
Still there are others who are against this view. Hence the optional change of 
‘Ay’ into 'O’ may be effected with or without the implication of negation.” 

If the commentator himself had been the author of the Sutras, he would 
.bav^e clearly stated whether the word Pratishedha (negation) should be taken 
along with the sutra or not. His reference to the view of other commentators 
on the Sti'tra clearly implies that among other commentators he himself was 



one and that like other commentators he was also, in the dark as to what the 
author of the Sfitras really meant. He also refers to the author of the gloss 
(Vrittikara) as a person quite different from himself. The commentator says 
that the word ‘ pratishedha ’ ma}’ or may not be taken along with the SOtra, 
thereby placing himself at the head of a third school of Kannada Grammarians. 

Again Sutra 500 lays clown the rule that the syllable “ Gu ” in P6gu 
and Agu should be dropped when an affix beginning, with “ d " or the affix 
‘ ittu ’ is added to the roots. Examples: — Poga+dam = Podam ; Pogu+ittu — 
Poyittu. Here the commentator first takes dittau " a compound word d-f- 
ittu ending in the locative singular. Then he says that the reading may be 
dittau when it can be split as di+ittau making thereby two words each ending 
in the locative singular. 

When the commentator says that the reading of the aphorism nvdy be 
dittau, it ina}* be asked “whose reading is it, the author s reading, or the tradi- 
tional reading handed down from teacher to teacher ? *’ If it were his own 
reading why should he then take the trouble of explaining the Sutra with a 
difficult reading ? From this it will be clear that the commentator was doubt- 
ful about the original reading of the Sutra and that there being nothing to 
fix the reading he was obliged to explain it with both the readings. 

Again Sutra 533 lays down the rule that from Sanskrit verbal nouns 
ending in the affix ' lyut ' signifying the root-meaning, may be derived 
Kannada verbs in the active voice by adding the affix isup (isu) and by drop- 
ping the final syllable of the nouns, with the exception of the nouns classed 
under Savana and other similar words. Examples: — -pachana = pachisu, 
rakshana = rakshisu. 

In the commentary on this Sutra the commentator says in connection 
with some discussion, which is upnecessary to notice here, that the author of 
the Sfitras strictly followed the method of Panini in framing the grammar : 
and raising the question ‘‘ How is it ascertained that Panini’s method alone 
is followed here by the author of the Sutras ? ” replies that it is ascertained 
bv the use of the word ‘ lyut ' — a verbal suffix which no other .Sanskrit gram- 
marian ever used in his S 3 'Stem. 

Here also it can be clearly seen that if the commentatcjr had himself 
framed the Sutras also, the above question would not have arisen up at all 
or he ^vould have stated clearly that he had follo\ved Panini alone. 

Again in giving the meaning of the last word anu of the closing of 
Shtra 592 of Sabdanusasana the commentator says that the word anu ’’ is 
an indeclinable particle signifying prosperity and is used by the author of the 
Sutras at the close for the success of his work. Accordingly there is a saying 
as follows : — Words such as ‘ Om, atha, anu,'alam, uf, su, upa, sam, pra 
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o.thjsr indeclinable particles signify not only gods, 'but also being, ■ 

.success and other auspicious things. Hence seeing the Sastrakara’s prayer 
for success as indicated by his use of ' anu ’ at the end of the work, the 
author of the “ Vritti also following the author of the sSutras shows in the 
satpe way his own prayer for success by using the word ‘ inechchidam \ 

‘ ^adanired’, at the close of the gloss.” 

Here the mention of the author of the gloss as a [)fc‘rson different from 
the Sutrakara is too clear to doubt. 

Apart from these direct implications of difference between the author of 
tfhe Stitras and that of the gloss on the one hand, and of the difference 
between the Sfftrakara and the commentator on the other, there are also 
other points which go to show that the commentator was not only not the 
author of the SCitras, the framing of which requires a thorough mastery of 
the. Kannada literature known at the time, but an ordinary student of^ 
Kanarese not thoroughly acquainted with the best and most famous literary 
works of his times. This is clear from the commentary which he makes on 
Sutra 278 contradicting the statement made by him in his commentary on 
Sutra 19. In the commentary on the latter Sutra defining indeclinable words 
he classes ‘andu’ and ' indu ’ among them. But in his commentary on Sutra 
278, he follows the gloss and subjects the very words to declension. 

That the commentator is not the author of the Sutras is still more clear)}' 
proved by the commentator’s misreading of Sutra 187. The commentator 
■reads it as ‘‘ Uksamanye ” and comments upon it saying that the wor-d ‘maga’ 
in common gender will have the affix ‘ u ' and gives 'magii ’ as its example. 
Here he does not explain how the vowel ' a ’ after ' g ’ and before ‘ u ’ in Maga 
is eliminated. There is no rule under which to eliminate it. If 'magii’ is to be 
formed, should be taken as an ‘adesa’, /.e., a substitute replacing the final 
vowel in *maga’. Hence he should have read the Sutra as ‘Utsamanye’ when 
't • denotes not merely a short vowel, but also a substitute replacing a final 
vowel, in ' maga The presence of ‘k ' in Uk is indicative of an affix, but not 
a substitute. 

That the commentator did not grasp the intention of the author of 
, the Sutras is corroborated by the misinterpretation which he makes of the 
‘■^next Siitra 188. In the Sutra it is laid clown that the last syllable of the word 
‘ maga ’ in common gender, plural, should be replaced by the substitute 
Kkal Thus ma+ga::;z:ma+kkal (plural=makkal). But the commentator 
takes 'kkal' as an affix and says that it is added to the final syllable of ‘maga’. 
According to this interpretation the form would be ma-ga-kkal uhich is wrong. 

That the commentator did not understand the application of the Sutras 
.is. also clearly shown by the .explanation of the examples given under Sutra 84. 



\ In this Sutra it is laid down- that the roots ending in ru and du have their 
hMl syllables ru and du replaced by r and 1 when they are followed by an 
affix beginning with a consonant. The examples given are Torke, Torkum, 
Malke and M^lkiim, In explaining the formation of the examples, the com- 
mentator says that Tom and m^du are the roots and that when the affix ‘ge' 
in desiderative sense or the affix ‘ gum ^ in present, past or future indicative 
is added, 'g’ is replaced by ‘k ’ according to Sutra 472 and in accordance 
with this Sfitra ru and du are replaced by r and I. 

Now the question is whether ru and du are changed into r and 1 before 
or after ‘ g ’ is changed into M< 

Sutra 472 lays down that ‘ g ’ is changed into ‘k’ only when the tdots 
end in 'r’ and ‘1’ implying thereby that ru and (Ju must be changed info 
' r ’ and ' I ’ before ' g ’ is changed into 'k’, here. 

Now in these examples ru and du can be changed into ‘ r ’ and M ’ in 
accordance with the special Sutra 85 which lays down that the above change 
is effected before an affix beginning with ‘g’. It. follows therefore that the 
commentator is quite wrong in giving these examples under the Sutra 8’4, 
since the formation of these examples can as well be explained b}^ the next 
Siitra 85. ^ 

The author of the gloss (vritti) who is perhaps the same as the com- 
mentator seems to think that in these examples ru and du are changed into'^’r’ 
and T after ^g’ is changed into ‘k’. Accordingly questioning why in tbe Sl^itra 
85 the affixes are restricted only to those which begin with ‘g’ the com- 
mentator says that if the restriction were removed the optional change of ru 
and du into 'r’ and ‘I’ before an affix beginning with any consonant would also 
happen in Alalkum and Torke, where the author assumed the affixes to begin 
with ‘k’. But this is quite wrong, for there is no possibility of affixes ‘ kum ’ 
and ‘ke’ being preceded by fu and du, since by rule 472 ‘g' is changed into ‘k’ 
only after ru and du are changed into ‘r’ and d’. It follows therefore that the 
commentator has not clearly understood the application of this and the. next 
Sutra. 

The correct examples of this rule (.84j are however those which are 
formed with affixes beginning with ‘k’ and other consonants, but not with g - 
For example, Nadu + kal etc., (233) malpudarke etc., (260) and torke etc., 
(abstract noun 559), 

With regard to the last example it should be noted that it is formed from 
Toru by adding * ke ’ and changing ‘ ru ’ into Y in accordance with the Sutra 
(84). Not understanding this, Bhattdkalankadeva has gone so far as to take 
it as a verb with a desiderative affix “ge . The impossibility of cbcinging g 
into ‘k’ without first changing ‘ru’ into ‘r’ in this case, has^dready been pointed 
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out above. Also it should be noted that the form of the example given below 
Sutra 84 is toru+ke, but not toru+ge. It is likely that toru+ke was given 
as the example of the Stitra either by the author of the Sutras or by some one 
else. Surely BhattM<alankadeva could not rightly explain it. 

Again in Sutra 233 it. is laid down that to ‘ Nddu ’ and other classihed 
words is added the affix ' kal ’ in the plural. Here in the example Nadu-fkal, 
the commentator says that according to rule 82 ‘ dii ' is cluinged into ‘ 1 ' 
forming ' nalkal But this is wrong. For the change made by rule 82 
is optional in the opinion of the commentator himself and tliereforc 'nadukal' 
would also be another form, which is ungrammatical To avoid this the 
commentator should have applied Sutra 84 which is not at all optional. It 
follows therefore, that the commentator has not at all understood the real 
application of the Sutras and is thereby led to commit blunders wliich would 
not occur if the Sutras were correctly understood and rightly applied. Hence 
.it may be concluded that he is not the author of the Sutras. It may be 
presumed for reasons cited above that having chanced to come across a 
Kannada grammar in the form of Shtras with a brief gloss on the same with 
no mention of the name of the author or authors, Bhattikalankadeva has 
passed the work in his ovvn name w'ith a commentary of his own. In com- 
menting upon the Sutras he seems to have enlarged also the gloss, misinter- 
preting the original examples and adding wrong forms to those given in the 
original brief gloss. 
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^DICE-PLAY ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE WHITE 
HALF OF THE MONTH, KARTIKA. 

By Dk. R. Shama Sastky, B.A., Ph.D. 


The religious observances to be performed on this day arc thus enumerated 
in the Dharmabdhisara : — 

(1) Worship of Bali, a legendar}' Asura, emperor of India. 

(2) Illumination. 

(3) Sports of bulls and cows (gu-kridana). 

(4) The worship of the mountain. Govardhana. 

(5) Construction of ornamental arches on roads * (Margapali- 

bandhana). 

(6) Drawing up of poles ( Yashtikakarshana). 

(7) Wearing new garments. 

(8) Dice-play. 

(9) Perambulation of light by women. 

(10) Putting on flower garlands and the like. 

On the morning of this day all should })lay at dice and whoever wins the 
stakes will be successful throughout the year. 

The special feature of this day consists in dining in company with the 
best Brahmans. 

The Nirnayasindhu says: — 

In the morning of this day all should play at dice and whoever wins the 
stakes will gain throughout the year and whoever fails will lose throughout the 
^’eal^ All should delightfully spend the night with their wives. 

In the eighty-eighth chapter of the Kasiklianda Agastya says: — 

‘'Tell me, O god of six faces, what Narada did after arriving at the 
abode of Siva; the story is delightful." 

Then Skanda said: — 

‘'Listen, 0 pot-born: I tell you of what Narada did after going to 
Kailas^. Having reached the abode of Siva through his aerial flight, Narada 
saluted Siva and his consort, and after being greeted by them, he sat on a 
seat shown by Siva. Becoming very eager to explain the nature of the dice- 
play, ■ at which the divine couple were engaged with no tiresome feeling, 
Narada said: — 

"O God of gods, the Y'hole Universe is the field of l5iy play. What the 



twelve months are in the 3^ear the twelve dice-men are on the board. 
The black and white lunar da3^s numbering twice fifteen in a month are the 
divisions marked on the board; the two dice are the two solstices (Ayana) of 
the 3’ear ; the two stakes, success and failure, are creation and destruction. 
The success of the goddess is creation, and that of Siva is absence of creation. 
The time of your play is what is called progressive stage (sthiti). Thus the 
whole world is a play, pure and simple, of the divine couple, neither does the 
goddess conquer her husband, nor the husband his consort. Understand, O 
Mother, what I am going to submit to thee — Though he is an omniscient lord, 
God Siva can understand nothing, inasmuch as he is placed beyond respect 
and disrespect; his very nature is play and is devoid of all (jualities, if consi- 
dered well. Though he is always active, he is not tainted with what he does. 
Though he is the centre of all, he is the support of all.” ” 

In the eighty-fifth chapter of the Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata Sakuni 
says addressing Duryodhana: — 

“You have just seen thS best woman as beautiful as the goddess of 
wealth. Listen to what 1 say about the means of securing her. I am an 
expert in dice-play. I know its secrets and the way of winning the stakes. 
Kunti’s son does not know it, though he is fond of the play. If he is invit- 
ed for the pla3^ he will never hesitate to come.” This is what is^told in the 
M ahara j a v i j ay a : — 

What is required for the dice-pky is: — ( 1 ) the dice, ( 2 ) a botird or a 
piece of cloth with places marked for dice-men, and ( 3 ) dice-men. The two 
dice that are to be rolled on the ground are in reality to be marked with sixteen 
(dots) on four sides of each. These colour marks are those of the so-called 
elements, except the sky. Their colours are: — the sky is white, the atmos- 
phere is black; the fire is red; water is white, and the earth is x^ellow. Here 
the wind and the fire are friendly: and the earth and water are also friendly. 
The dice-board or piece of cloth (vadhra) is like a lotus flower of four petals 
and contains four petals, each petal being divided into three strips containing 
eight square divisions, and is to be considered as nature (Prakriti). The latter 
(the petal) is also divided into eight parts, as the earth, water, fire, wind,, sky, 
mind, intelligence, and the ego. All these eight parts are of three different forms 
owing to the three qualities, Satva, Rajas and Tamas. Thus each petal con- 
tains twenty-four divisions. The two dice are each, marked on each of their four 
sides with six, three, one (like-half moon), and four resembling, the elements. 

The sky is represented b3' a circle ; the atmosphere by six dots a triangle 
with a Svastika inside represents the fire : a lotus with a figure like the half 
moon indicates water; and u square with tlie symbol of Vajra,. a weapon, 
symboMses the eartK. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OE INDIAN HISTORY. 

By K. G. Sankara, Esg., b.a., b.l. 


I. — The Name Venad. 

Mk. K. V. Subrahnianya Ayyur tries (J.R.A.S. 1922, p. 165) to derive \'’enad 
from Ven, 

His reasons are: — (1) The Vels ruled in other places, besides .South 
Travancore; (2) the Tarnizh grammars call the land Yen. 

But the name \"enad came into use only after the Sangham age, when 
their rule had ceased outside Travancore, and the Tarnizh grammars give in 
mistaken sandhi which should be split up into only as 

Q<5ij<5m has no meaning. 

Thus Venjid derives its name from the Ay-vel of the Velvikudi plates 
(Mythic Joi/rnaK x'iii : 455-6). 

IL — The Date of Mandalapurusha. 

Mr. M. Raghava Ayyangar tries {MmJ,, xiii : 487-93) to disprove the ac- 
cepted date — c. 900 A.C, — of the Chndamani Nighaiifiu 

The accepted date is based on the author’s own statement that he was a 
pupil of Gunabhadra of the Mahapurana , and a proteg^. of Krshnara3’a, who 
is identified with the Rashtrakiita Krshna II, another pupil of Gunabhadra. 

Mr. Raghava Ayyangar says that L/ir/rOT-0 Qs^iLQ^^rrm should be 

applied, not to Gunabhadra, but to the author himself, as, otherwise, no 
epithet would be left for him. But we do not know of any other v\ork of 
Mandala, and it seems that is why he takes such pains to make out his guru’s 
greatness, that thereby some of his guru's fame might be reflected on him'sclf. 

Mr. Raghava Ayyangar also argues that the author's guru was versed 
only in Tarnizh, and so could not be the Gunabhadra of the Mahapurdna. 
Rut there is no evidence for such an assertion. 

Mr. Raghava Ayyangar then argues that the author omits to mention the 
Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas, and so could not have lived in the 9th centur}* 
A.C. But he omits the Vijayanagar kings also, to whose period Mr. Raghava 
Ayyangar assigns him. The omission may be due to the facts that they were 
not then rulers of Tarnizh lands, and that the Chalukyas had then lost power. 
Mr. Raghava Ayj*angar suggests that Mandala’s line 

Lj^<sij(^sQa> might have been due to a misreading of Qojm Lj 0 O<sujrs^iT Qarru^ 

in Divdkarani as Q<sui^ih Qsitu^Quj^ This is ingenious, but 

how did he get Qeui^ui for Q<siji3n^ and wh\^ did he omit in Cjslw ? 



\ Mr. Raghava Ayyangar sees a reference to the in the 

a\^hor's mention of siriflms as a work. This max* be admitted, though 
that was not the onl}^ Tarnizh or Samskrt work in that kind of composition. 
BiH its date is uncertain. 

Another argument is that the work mentions Bhaskara's astronomy of 
1.150 A.C. But there \\as an earlier astronomer Bhaskara of c. 900 A.C., 
whom Albenlni mentions (Weber: History of Indtcw LilerafNre. pp, 261-2) , 
and the system mentioned might have been his. 

It is also argued that the patron Soma, mentioned in the work, sho^uJd 
be the one who lived in the 12th centur}- A.C. But the name is so common, 
that no safe inference can be drawn therefrom. 

Mr. Raghava Ayyangar also relies upon the use of modern words, and 
unchanged Samskrt words. But these can give no definite date. 

Lastly, Mr. Raghava Ayyangar tries to prove the existence of a Guna- 
bhadra in the 16th century A.C. But his only authority is an admittedh 
modern work, w'hich, besides, places Gunabhadra in the reign of a Vishnu- 
devarava, not Krishnadevara 3 ’a, and not later than the 14th century? A,C., 
instead of in the 16th century A.C. Thus the accepted date need not be 
given up, 

III. — The Use of Solar Signs in India, 

It has been argued (4/.,/., xiii i 511-6) that the solar signs in India are 
not of Greek origin, but x\ere either borrowed from the Chaldasans, or 
invented in India. The arguments deserve consideration. 

The first argument is that Ptolemy assigns a Chaldsean origin to the 
Balance. But the Chaldaians, though they might liave invented it. did not use 
it before the first centurx’ B.C., and the argument only proves that the Hindus 
might have borrowed the solar signs direct from the (.haldaeans, not that they in 
fact did so. Besides, the proof of commercial intercourse between Chaldaea 
and India in ancient times.Js no proof of a Chaldaian origin of tlie Indian 
signs, as exchange of scientific knowledge need not go with an exchange of 
commodities, and as the Chaldseans themselves used the Balance, if at all, 
only much later in the first centurx' B.C. 

The next argument is that Sunday was the first day of the Jewish 
week from the time of their exodus. But the Jexx-ish week-days 
had no planetary names. It is significant that the Chaldeans also did 
not use them. Thus a Greek origin is inevitable, as independent origins are 
impossible for such a conventional scheme. It is suggested that the Hindus 
might have chosen Sunda\’ as the first day of the week, because of the sun s 
prominence among the planets. But onr earliest extant authoring Arya- 
bhata (499 A.C. 15-16) and Varahamihira (fi05 A.C. 



xili : 39 and 42), in their rule for determining the order of planetary week-day 
names, arrange the planets in the descending order of their distances frojp 
the sun, and not of their prominence, and they make no exception even in 
favour of the sun. So the Hindus must have adopted Sunday as the first 
day, only because it was so among the Greeks, from whom they borrowed 
their planetary astronomy, Constantine might have only given his support to 
the existing Christian usage, but this has no bearing on the question as to 
when the Hindus borrowed their planetary astronomy, and from whom. We 
are then referred to tl;ie use of the planetary names of the week-da 5 ’s in 
the Hitdpaclesa, Vaikhanasa Siltra, Bodhayana Srauta Sutra and the 
Matsya Purdna. But the former is a very late work, and the dates of the 
others are still undetermined. There is, besides, the question of interpola- 
tion, which is referred to light-heartedl\% as if it were a strange or unknown 
phenomenon in Indian literature. I have discussed these data in a paper 
criticising the Date of Sllappadhikdram in this Journal. 

The paper frequently cites the bare opinions of other scholars in 
support of its views. But mere opinions, though certainlv they deserve 
consideration, can never be a substitute for reasoning, and, if historical prob- 
lems were allowed, like questions of law, ^to be decided by merely balancing 
the conflicting views of judges, it will forfeit all claim to be regarded as a 
branch of scientific study. It is also added that ‘ patriotic ' need not mean 
‘ unscientific True, but it is no essential part of patriotism to make unreal or 
even extravagant claims for one’s own nation. We must pursue truth alone, 
wherever it should lead us. 

An Indian origin is suggested for the planetary names of week- 
days, by substituting the 60 ghatikas division of a day for thci 24 hours 
division as the basis of the scheme. But Ary-abhata and Varaharnihira dis- 
tinctly mention the 24 hours division as the true basis. Kalidasa is cited as 
proof of the early use of the 24 hours division in Jndia, but he lived only in 
c. 500 A.C., after the planetary astronomy^ had been borrowed. 

We are finally referred to a common feature peculiar to the Chaldasan 
and the Indian day, the reckoning from sunrise to sunrise. But Aryabhata, 
who, in one place, reckons thus, in another reckons from midnight to midnight 
and there was a third school in India, who reckoned from sunset to sunset 

XV : 20). ^ 

i may now state briefly the facts which establish the Greek origin of the 
Hindu planetary astronomy beyond all reasonable doubt. The Hindu signs 
alway'S included the Balance as a distinct sign, and this was first known to 
Geminus and Varro in c. 100 B.C. vii : 4). They were always 

Asvinyidi and .so could not date before c. 400 A.C. A pre-A.4vinyadi ecliptic 
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' in India is impossible, as the Hindus knew the phenomenon of precession 
from the time of Manjala (662 A.C.)« The Hindu planetary astronomy 
and horary astrology follow the system of Paulus Alexandrinus (380A.C.)' The 
Hindu week begins with Sunday, like the Christian week. In the pre-Greek 
days, the Hindus used weeks of only 5 or 6 days. Varaha not only mentions 
many astronomical terms by their Greek names, but says that the system 
of Pulisa, who lived not very long before Varaha’s time i : 10) 

was one of the earliest systems of planetary astronomy known in India. The 
Paulisa system was expounded by Pulisa to Garga (ihidi., ix: 6-19). Yavana- 
pura, the meridian of the Paulisa system, must, from its longitude, be Alexan- 
dria of the Greeks {ibid, iii : 13j. The names Pulisa and Yavanapura, and 
the meridian Alexandria confirm the view that the Hindus borrowed their 
planetary astronomy and horary astrology from Paulus Alexandrinus. His 
date 380 A.C. is ^rferm from Varaha’s time. The Mahabharata (Gada 
P., Sarasvati Upakhyana) says that Vrddha Garga was the first in India to 
determine the planetary motions and anomalies, and thereby enlarge the scope 
of Hindu astronomy. Perhaps he himself confesses his indebtedness to the 
Greeks in astronomy {Brhat Samhifa ii : 15). All these confirm the inference 
that planetary astronomy was introdiice.d in India by Pulisa through Garga. 
The evidence is thus conclusive that Garga was the first to introduce 
planetar\’ astronomy in India, that the system thus introduced was that of 
Paulus, an Alexandrian Greek, and that any Indian work, indicating the use of 
planetary astronomy, cannot date before 400 A.C. Incidentally, the date of 
Garga has also been fixed as c.. 400 i\.C. The Yavanacharya also, who is 
frequentl}' mentioned in Hindu astronomical works, must be Paulus 
Alexandrinus.*'^' 

IV.— -The Date of the Paripadal. 

The admittedly a sangham work. The fixing of its date, 

therefore, involves the fixing of the Sangham age, which has been varioush 
dated between the 2nd and 8th centuries A.C. Mr. L. D. Svainikannu 
Pillai has now succeeded in doing so. The eleventh Paripadal gives a planetar} 
conjunction at the beginning of a certain rainy season. On a day of lunar 
eclipse at dawn, Mars was in Mesha, Venus in Rshabha, Mercury in Mithuna, 
Jupiter in Mina, and Saturn near smt^u^siru). Krittika was also high 

up. Tiill now, s(off)L^LD<3,ffQLosu has been taken to indicate Alakaia, and 

Spu to mean that Krittika was in the zenith. It was inferred also 
that the syn must have been in Simha. A critic pointed out that, in that case, 
Venus and Mercury would [>e in the fourth and l^ird h m^s J rom the sun, 

' ha\'e since7(7und reasons to cliange the date to i^O A.C., as will he show.n. 

jn my p<ipf^r on Girpta 




which is impossible, as their iiaaximum distances from the sun are 48® and 
26^. Thus interpreted, the combination, as Dr. Jacobi kindly informed 
and as I myself have verified, becomes impossible, Mr. Svamihannu Pillai 
has solved the difficulty by suggesting that need not mean the zenith, 
but only high up, and that ^<sa)/DUJioc^ smL^ijjsirQi.m ma\’ mean that 

Saturn was actually in Dhanus and only nearing Makara. If this is accepted, 
the sun need not be in Simba, and tlie positions of Venus and Mercury 
become possible. We need not also charge the author with ignorance of 
astronomy, or inventing an impossible combination. We have onl}’ to give 
up Parimelazbahar’s commentary, hut that his astronomy is not infallible 
is clear, as he places Sravishtha in Makara, instead of Kumblia ; though he 
too evidentl3’ accepts the Meshadi ecliptic. There is only one date between 
1 and 650 A.C. that satisfies all the data given, and it is the V7th June 634 
A.C. On that day of lunar eclipse, Ashadha sukla 15, the moon was, at 
dawn in 266°, Mars in 17^ Venus in 42°, Mercury in 70°, Sun in 86°, Saturn 
in 257°, and Jupiter in 341°. Thus the Paripadal was composed in 
c. 634 A.C., and the Sangham age must date 500 to 650 A.C. All other 
conflicting data must be either given up, or suitably interpreted, as only 
astronomy can give definite dates. I ha^e already proved that any Indian 
work using planetary astronomy must date after c. 400 A.C., and this date is 
quite consistent with that result. I may also note that it proves that, in the 
7th century A.C., the Tamizh people calculated the planetary motions, ’either 
by .direct obser^'ation, or by the actual, and not mean, motions of the 
planets.'^ 


‘^.Wemay, indeed, infei' that the poet wrote from actual observation, as he mentions the 
position of Agastya, and this fact precludes the possibility of his having followed authorities, older 
t|^an Varaha, who mention such impossible combinations, the one made out by the com.mentator 



"TOE KOTRANKUDI PLATES OF NANDIVARMAN IL 

By T. N. vSubramaniam, Esq, 


Kotkankudi is a small village, some live miles from Tirutthiraipundi Junc- 
tion in Tanjore District. Some thirty-live years ago, a farmer while dig:- 
ging his field happened lo unearth this set of copper plates. It is said that 
his master procured it and after passing through many hands it came to the 
house of Mr. T. V. Sadasiva Pan(Jarathar, Tamil Pandit, Banadurai High 
School, Kumbakonam. The existence of these plates was brought to rny notice 
early in 1919 and they reached my hands actually in 1920. Till then they 
were quite unknown to the historical world. When they reached me the ring 
was uncut, which I cut afterwards with the permission of the Pandarathar,- 
and the depressions of the letters were full of compressed sand and nuid. 
At first I was unable to make out anything as I was then only studying 
paleography and as the plates were not cleaned ])roper]y for reading. 
Prof. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil of Pondicherry was kind enough to get ink-impres- 
sions of them and Mr. K. G. Sankara* Ayvar AvL, b.a., h.l.. corroborated my 
reading with the plates. To these two gentlemen I o\^’e my sincere thanks. 

The set consists of five plates with eight pages of written matter, the 
outer faces of the first and last being cofnpletely blank. The first and last 
plates are a little larger than the rest and this gi\-es to the set the appearance 
of a book. The plates measure about 9-2 to 9 9/10 and Ji to inches. 
Their -edges are raised into rims for the protection of the writing which is in 
very good preservation. The ring which holds them together is oval-shaped. 
Its ends are soldered into the mouths of fabulous animals, inakhciras, whose 
heads emerge from a circular seal which has no bas-relief or inscription on it. 

These plates have 60 lines, lines 1-22 being in Samskrita verses, and 
lines 22''60in Tamil prose, written in the Pallava-Grantha characters as in the 
Tandanthottam plates. 

Thev begin with an invocation to Vishnu (11. 1-5.) and then give the 
usual genealogy from Brahma, the descendant of Vishnu to Pallava as follows 
Bfahmti,, Angiras, Brihaspathi, Samyu, Baradvaja, Drona (the champion of“ 
archery Drouni (Asvathama the Vinr), and Pallava who is the dynasty 
founder (11. 5-8). After Vira-kurcha and others passed away enjoying the 
Kingdom, came King Hiranyavarman,'* This shows that Virakurcha is an 
important king of the Pallava dynasty which is corroborated by the Velurpala- 
yatii plates that he is the founder of the Pallava Empire a^KInchi. 

We are to infer that Hiranyavarman was a king of the Pallava empire* 
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for some time. But we do not know, as far as the published records are 
concerned, of such a personage. Is it possible as the Departmental pe^le 
think to identify this Hiranyavarman with Danti or is he the father of iSlandi 
II, spoken of in the inscription of Vaikunthaperumal Kdil of Kahchi (G.O, 
No, 492, 2nd July 1906, Page 61), as the late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao and 
Prof. Dubreuil think ? 

Hiranyavarman was succeeded by his son, the emperor Nandivarman. 
He became king while yet young, defeating all foes. It is noteworthy that 
the present plates contain, as the other plates of his reign,' no account of the 
political aspect of his reign. The Udayendram grant only mentions the 
military exploits of a king named Nandi who certainty preceded Danti. He 
is wrongly identified with Nandi II who followed immedialel\' after Parames- 
vara of the Simhavishnir dynasty. But all materials are against this identi- 
. fication. 

The grant was made at the request of the chieftain of Mahgala-Nadu. 
Its capital is probably the same Mahgalapura in which Maharatha was 
defeated by the Pandya king Sadaiyan (The Velvikudi plates 11. 62-70). 
Mr. K. G. Sankara Ayyar thinks it to be Mangalore on the west coast, as the 
term Managar (the great city) is applieckto it; ’Maharatha has been identified 
with the Chalukyan and we do not know that an invasion over South India 
has taken place along the West coast. On the other hand, we have all the 
other places in which battles have taken place between the Chalukyas and the 
Southern Chiefs, in the Chela country. Is this the same city in which the 
Vaishnavite Saint, Tirumahgai Ahvar, lived a few years later ? 

The Tamil portion is dated in the 61st year of Kovija 3 'a-Nandi-vikran'ia- 
varman. ’ It is a grant for 16 velies of land, 12 already granted in the 59th 
year, and the remaining 4 velies at the time of the grant, in the Kotrahkudi 
village of Arvalakilrram in SoBinattu-thenkarai. We know that Solanadu 
was then divided into two ‘ Thenkarai ’ and ‘ Vadakarai ’ by the river Kaveri. 
Dr. S. Krishnaswtimy Ayyangar argues that the term Kaveri in those days 
denotes the present Coleroon (Early History of Vaishnavism in South India, 
page 83), while some others say it does not. This is a point which requires 
some consideration. 

The engraver was the son of Videlvidugu Pallaya-perunthachan. The 
name was evidently adopted after the reigning king. . Till’ now it wa^ believ- 
ed -that only the son of Danti and the Victor of Tellaru used the title, and to 
suit this the history of Mutharaiyars was twisted by the late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao (The Journal of the South Indian Association, Vol. II, pages 1-30). But 
now 'we know that this title was borne even by Hiranya’s son and this may 
some e?itent mouify their history. 
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TEXT. 

I Plate. Pa^e 2. 

11— [^ 55 ] 

'm: ,^TiT^^fi#?TOS5rr'^'rr%^T gfeg^iTr 

ir>T5sirg1- 11 - sf?5%: q5i=g5iT qsiifq q*sir 
Pq' arTm^qfqg'jfTf-^rqTW 

fff^^qrcqfttfqqii ’mJr^ qc^qf-frTtqcqqg 11 — q 

STPiq^qiif^ qrf^qqrrqRqTq^Frrrer^T ^qjjq^fft'gfqqrqsrg 
[^]’'s:Tqq: ^q^ctqiqqiqqTqqqs: q^qiqqtqkq q^qr^'n: 
qp^TtT^qfrffHT qqqrq^q^q: 11 — qr^Tft g#rq?p??nTqTqt mrajrrqr 

II Plate, Page 1. 

(q) qqiq ^q^qgTqRqqf qqqr qr^: qiffqqq'j^^Tqt 11 — q 


wqq q?tf%5rqT5q^ II — qq#q3^qfT%?g^5rqf tg^q qxq'n'^ q'r 

cf ^ 

qiiq^q^ gqfc!% fT%3 srrgrTrqft^qqiq 

qT?^q€Tqq^i?qT%tr 2 'is q^t«fRFqqwTT 11 — sTTqqqf^ 

q 

qdr^q^Tsq qtcqqr^Rjror fnrTqqrfSRqr: qtfcqwqfq'R'j;% 

.fqfq jttt^ qK^fJ: 11 -— qqrsq'^f qrqqt qfjqqr gqqq 

g??rqi^ iqT'qqfK Tiwfqqidg 

// Plate, Page 2. 

II — ?fmr^^: |tk% 






f^^|tdqftq ^OTqFqTjqmrqqjRq^fi'n^ fq?Rc3qT';qrm®Tqrpq(q) mmm 

TTTTqrq fqqqf f^Fq^^qrfqq qfTJi^s^Tq q^qf^q: ^qiqrqq 

3 . ..... ' .. 

li — qqsrqqqq q^FTfiqqt^q^qiq^Rq ■qr'T^oRTqK 

q^l'q'^STqqT'fit' ^s^rq it Qs!rsSlas)S=uj is'ii^eSsSeLDu(^Li>p(^ tunessr® j>i.S)iu^ 
'Jl^frmtnj’SU^ wtm,se<}!snu.^&'^m eBeswsn!ruu,i,$ni<i .^eouunas aPanffio 
iB60^!ri^(r\^ 

' €m^^^iU!TS [Qs^frt^iB(nL(9^'] ^nsveos^/bp^^ milL^fnr airems 

• 111 Plate ^ Page /. 

i^s^sQan pp(^(^i^ QjmirtjSljh ^/hpj rsirpu^pgi^ Qisue^iq^fj^u) u^ihiS' jnoQpuj 
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Seu-sSl.-Ljih idS *ekp luntmi'ii ^djLCU,iQ^irw(^^j;j 

VTi^-nmeiJiim s^^einemuLissiT .4'3>n«‘uj .vi^ig^ipiri^ismaBiuj/s, 
Qu^LDfT 

mL^Si^‘d) /iVii)^jp)/SPiuLD/r<fls- ^i({^^s{fl4^Q-^tij^ u/^'§0(Sf^m^in^ih turrA^B 
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THE JESUIT INFLUENCE IN THE COURT OF 

VIJAYANAGAR. 

^ By Rev. h. Heras, SJ., A.M., 

Professor of !?idian History^ St, Xitvier's College^ Bombay, 

- Introduction. 

• The Rev. Arthur R. Slater, in a paper read before the Mythic Society of Banga- 
lore and published in the Journal in July 1918, said : “ In the time of Vijayana- 

gar kingdom, a considerable number of Jesuit Fathers resided in the city, and 
appear -to have obtained great privileges from the - ruling kings. How far they 
influenced State matters we have little data to bring forward, but on the great 
House of Victory, a cross has been super-imposed on the Hindu carving on the 
walls. It has been suggested that this is an evidence of their influence in the 
kingdom.’ ’(1) I shall publish in this paper some unknown extracts of Jesuit letters 
which will confirm the above quoted statement, and will bring out some facts not 
yet recorded. I have found them in three of the volumes yearly edited either in 
Portugal or in Spain containing letters ancf narratives from the Eastern Missions 
of the Society of Jesus. The copy of these rare. volumes I have worked through 
belongs to the Goethals Indian Library ^ St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. (2) 

From the dates of these letters, all written after 1600, anybody may see 
at once that they do not deal with the flourishing times of Vijayanagar kingdom, 
that ended with the battle of Talikota, in 1565 ; but with the third dynasty, 
whose capital was either Penukonda or Chandragiri. As a matter of fact the 
modern historians of SoCith India lacking in resources and materials for the 
history of this third dynasty, lessen its importance, so much so that even Sewell 
after having related the consequences of the battle of Talikota, and the murder of 
Sadasiva, the last Raja of the second dynasty, adds : “-And thus began the third 
dynasty, if dynasty it can be appropriately called, ” (3) I'he known grants of 
several of the monarchs of this dynasty suggest something more than a nominal 
dignity, and the contemporary European missionaries — who are better eye-witnesses 
than the travellers, because of their permanent stay in the country — do otherwise 
describe the kingdom of Vijayanagar after the Talikota disaster. An anonymous 
Jesuit who wrote in Goa a life of St. Francis Xavier, in 1583 — then, the one con- 
temporary of that famous sainted missionary — describes the state of the kingdom, 
which lie had travelled through, as follows : 

(1) The Q, J. of the Myt, Soc,, Vol. VIII, pp. 307-308. 

(2) This library, one of the best on Indian subjects, was started by the late Archbishop 
of Calcutta, Mgr. P. Goethals, S.J. 

(3) Sewell, A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagar), Ch. XV, p, 213 {London, 1900). The italics 
are mine. 



This town (San Tiiom^ or Mylapore) is in the kingdom of Bisnaga, called 
otherwise Narsinga (4), which some years back was one of the largest, most power- 
fuNnd richest kingdoms of the whole East ; because its Sovereign ruled over 
numberless people and could raise an army either of one million or one million 
and a half soldiers, so much so that nil the kings and princes who were his neigh- 
bours were also subjected to him ; he enjoyed a very large revenue and there was 
in his army a great deal of elephantry and cavalry since he was the owner of 
more than three thousand elephants and thirty or forty thousand of the best 
horses ever seen in this country, because they come from both Arabia and Persia. 
But eighteen years ago his power was decaying on account of different circum- 
stances ; because kingly offspring being wanted, a succession war burst out and 
many principal chiefs arose in arms against that who ruled at this time and, in 
the* course of the war, plundered and destroyed the city of Bisnaga, which was 
the royal city, and capital of the whole of the kingdom, so populous, rich and 
well-fitted that there were within its enclosure about a thousand temples, they 
say. The ruins that remain still show evidently that it was one of the wonders 
of the East. But in spite of that the Sovereign of this kingdom was not so 
shaken that he lost all his power and wealth, because he owns a large state and 
good many elephants and cavalry and a numerous army/' (5) 

L — The Jesuits at Chandragiri. 

Chandragiri, in the North Arcot district, Madras Presidency, had become the 
capital of the Vijayanagar empire in 1592. The letter an extract from which I 
publish here, was written six or seven years later, since all the letters edited in its 
volume were dated either in 1600 or in 1601. (6) It runs as follows : 

‘‘On the Mission in the Kingdom of Bisnaga and the Residence of Chandegin.(7} 

*Tn this kingdom and residence there are two Palhers and a Lay Brother (8) : 
they have a house alid a church in the very royal city of Chandegri wherein the court 

(4) It is very well known that Bisnaga was the Portuguese name for Vijayanagar. For 
‘Narsinga’, Cf. n. 40. 

(5) Montimcnta Historic^ Societatis Jesu, Monumenta Xaveriana ex autographis vel ex 
antiquioribus exemplis collecta, Tomus I, pp. 61*62 (Matriti. 1899-1900). 

(6) Rehicion Anval De Las Cosas Que Han A echo Los Padres de la Compania de Jesus 
en la India Oriental y lapon en los anos de 600, y 601. y del pro fires so dc la conuarsiony 
Christ iandad dc a quellak partes. Sacada de las Cartas Generalcs que ban venido de alia, por 
cl padre Fenian Guerrero de la Compania dc JESUS, natural de Almodouar de Portugal. 
Tradvzida de Portvgves en Castellano por el Padre Antonio Colaco, Prociirador general de la 
Prouincia de Portugal, India, lapon, Brasil, de la misma Compania . . Ano 1604. Con 
Privilegjo. En Vallaadolid, Por Luys Sanchez. The translated extracts may be found in 
the PP. J3M38. 

(7) This is the heading of the chapter which contains the following letter. Chandegri, of 
course, is. a corruption of Chandragiri. 

(8) Thf)se two Fathers and this Lay Brother were not scattered in different places, but the 
three were in the residence at the capital. Their names are not given but I suspect that one of 
them was Fr. Melchior Coutinho, whom we will find six years later in the court of the same 
king, of whom he was an intimate friend. 



^^sides ; th-e king treats thetft benevolently and bestows favours upon them and 
it more arid more every day. (9) He had given theni for their maintetiaQoe 

(9) The king the letter speaks of is the same mentioned in the third letter I shall extract in 
this paper, viz., Veficatapati^ whose full honorihc name is given in the inscriptions of his time as 
follows: Virapratapa Vira-Venkata-Patirayadeva-M*ahar?iya. Cfr. V. Rangacharya, A Topo- 
graphical List of the Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency (Madras, 1918), Vol. II, p. 973, 
ins. 585 ; p. 988, ins. 327. Barradas calls him Vencattapati Rayalu ; • cfr. Sewell, o.o. cha, 
XVII, p. 222. But he is more commonly known by his shorleneJ name VehkaVi 1. He was the 
third king of the third dynasty, his father Tirumala being the first and his eldest brother Kanga II 
the second ; Tirumala had been one of the most prominent officers of the last puppet king of the 
second dynasty, but his descendants boasted a divine pedigree which begins with the Moon, as it 
can be seen in the copper plates of Ku-niyur published by H. Krishna Sastri in Spigraphia Tndicu, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 23G’25S, or in the Kondyata grant of VehkaVa II revised by E. Hultzsch in The 
Indian. Antiquary, Vol. XIII, pp. 125-132. During the reign of his brother Rauga II, Venkata 
was residing in Chandragiri, as his Viceroy, the relations between both brothers being excellent; 
a damaged inscription of Ranga II on a slab near the Perumalkoyil tank in the Chingleput 
District records a gift of land at -Kunrattiir to a temple for the merit of the king’s brother 
Vehkatapatldeva-Maharaja, f.u., Venkata I. Cfr. V. Rangacharya, Inscriptions of the Madras 
Presidency, Vol. I, p. 408, ins. 767, After the demise of Ranga (1585-86) Venkata became the 
only ruler of Vijayanagar, his capital being Penukonda: an inscription on a slab of the Narsimha- 
svami temple, in Kurnool District, mentions Venkata I as ruling in Penukonda ; and two other 
inscriptions of an ancient temple at Triplicane, Madras District, refer to the king as seated on a 
jewelled throne at the city of Peruhgondai, Cfr. Rangacharya, o.c. , Vol. II, p. 973, ins. 585; 
p. 988, ins. 327 and 328. When was the capital trar^sferred to"Chandragiri ? Mr. R. F. Chisholm 
in a note to his paper on ‘The Old Palace of Chandragiri,' published in The Indian Antiquary, 
Vol, XII, p. 295, says that Veiikata retired to (Chandragiri in 1592, and I wonder whether the 
occasioii of this change of capital was due to the approaching army of Ali Adil Shah of Bijapur, 
because Ferishta records that “on his approach, Veukatadry, committing the place to the care of 
one of his nobles, retired with his treasures and effects to the fortress of Chundurgeery. Ferishta. 
Briggs, Vol. HI, p. 141. We know several grants and .inscriptions of Venkata I, the former being 
recorded in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV, pp. 269-278; The Indian Antiquary, Vol. If, p. 371, 
aUd Rangacharya, o.c., Vol. I, p. 112, ins. 663- A ; and the latter ones in Rangacharya, o.c., Vob 
I, p. 85, ins. 409; p. 117, ins. 693 ; p. 145, ins. 138, 139 and 141 ; p. 401, ins. 710 ; p. 410, ins. 
785 ; p. 429, ins. 937 ; and Vol. II, p. 218, ins. 104 ; p. 973, ins. 585 ; p. 980, ins. 327 and 328; 
p. 1135, ins. 625, etc. The Vildp&ka grant of this Monarch issued in 1601 (when the letter in 
question was written) gives him the titles of ‘lord of the Iraviti' and 'lord of the foivn of 
Kalydna i Cfr. The Indian Antiquary , Vol, Xlll, p. 126. And in the Villappakkam copper 
plates, published in The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, p. 371, by Mr. A. C. Burnell, he claims to 
rule the whole of India from the Himalayas to Setu ; this is nothing but an empty boast, as well as 
when he declares in these same plates that he ' praised by the kings of the Kanibhojas, 
Bhojas, Kdfihgas, Karahdtas , etc,, who xvere his doorkeepers' and that he was 'honoured by the 
.Kitattas and the Magadhas' . In the same grant it is said that he defeated the Yavanas, viz., the 
Mahomedans, fact recorded also by Ferishta in the above mentioned passage ; but according to 
him this defeat was due not to the strength of Veiikata's army, but to the bribery of this kilag : 
‘The king (of Rijapur) siuTounded the city (of Penukonda), blocking it up closely for three 
ihontbs ;■ at the end of which time the garrison were nearly submitting for want of provisions ^ 
when Venkatadry bribed Hundiatum Naik, the chief of the Bergies, with twenty-four lakhs of 
rupees and five elephants, to desert with his followers from the King and harass his camp ; which 
he did so effectually, that Ali Adil Shah was compelled to raise the siege”, L. c. Really the reign 
of V’enkata I was not unsuccessful : one of his successors, Venkata II, summarizes its history in the 
Kuniyur plates with the fojiuwing words: 'After, the wise glorious V ehkatapatidevardya ruled 


^ an income upon some villages and lands ; but it was never settled, because of th*e 
chig^ Governor (10) and some grandees of that court who claimed that the revenue 
of the villages belonged to them. Hence the king as a sign of his love for the 
Fathers gave them yearly a thousand pagodes (11) out from the tribute paid by one of 
the Naiks who are his subjects (12), until some lands will be free, from which the 
maiutenancj: of the Fathers will unobjectioiiably be taken. He issued the necessary 
orders to collect this rou, and one of Ours (18) went to Congeuara (14) to 
talk and show these decrees to the PoleiX^^), through whom such a rent had to 
be received. He was entertained and honoured by this Foie, who gave him 
great signs of his love, as any of those* great friends of tife Society would have 
done ill Europe. When he was aware of the coming of the Father, he used to 
send him every day a messenger with congratulatory letters, that were, he said, 
like daily salvoes for cheering and regaling him. He promised to pay diligently 
the first part of the rent on the following January, and as a matter of fact he 
gave us already five hundred dneado^ . . . ( 16) 

“ And it was a striking case that it happened to the chief Governor of the 
ICiiigdom who so earnestly opposed the alms ordered by the King from the 
revenue of those villages for the ministers of the Church ; because he being 
accused before the king of having robbed tiie royal rents and treasure, was 
ashamedly deprived of his function and dignity. And having been requested 
by the King for one of his rings thatliad cost fifty thousand pagodes, he denied 
and swore on his parents he had never taken it ; but he was declared guilty of 
theft of the ring and of three hundred thousand pagodes by many witnesses ; 
so he is now imprisoned. The new Governor, his successor, is a very good friend 
to the Fathers. 'Fhe Crown Prince very much urges the building of a church for the 


the earth, il lit minating the ten regions zo it h fame.' Epigraph in Indian , Vol. HI, p. 252. He 
was not a young man at the time when this letter was written ; he having ilied in 1516 at the 
age of 07, according to Harradas, was then 52 years old. 

(10) The Spanish original calls this officer Regtdor mayor, at this point, but soon afterwards 
calls his successor Governador. 

(1,1) Gold curreuev of the South, which was used in Madras up till the middle of the lOth 
century. 

(12) Such were for instance the Naik of Madura and t lie Naik of Taiijore. For the rela- 
tions between Veiikata and the Niiks of Madura, who were then the tvro brotheis Visvan^tha 
III and Kum^ra Krishnappa II, cfr. V. Rangachari, The History of the Nath Kingdom of 
Madura, in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLV, pp. 92 and 100-103. 

(13) Viz^, one of the three Jesuits who were in Chandragin, probably one of the Fathers. 

(14) ' .-.Conjeveram of Kanchi-varam, the old capital of the Chola rulers in the 7th century 
in the present Chingleput District of the Madras IVesidency. 

(15) This name must be a corrupted form of the Tamil word 'pillai‘‘ or ' pillei\ 

which is sometimes pronounced by uneducated people 'pullc' . It means an honourable mail. 
I am indebted of these notes to Fr. J, F. Cajus, S.J.. who knows the languages of the South 
very well. 

(16j Instead of Pagodes. Uueados is a gulden Spanish currency. . 
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Christians on his estate (17), and as soon as there, will be Fathers his desire/ 
will be satisfied.’’ (18) _ 

II. — The Jesuits in the Fort of Vellore. 

The letter 1 am going to extract in this chapter was written six years after, 
in 1606 or 1607, (19) probably by Fr. Melchior Coutinho, since the man who 
wrote it appears to be an eye-witness of the events narrated. It deals with the 
Fathers living in the fort of Vellore in North Arcot. Here it is : 

The Residences of Chandegri and Veliire are depending on this College 
(20) ; Chandegri is a. R'oyal City, head of this great Empire of Bisnaga (as we 
have said other times), although the king is not residing there at present, but in a 
fortress called Velur, as we will see further on (21) : there are two Fathers and two 
Lay-Brothers in these two residences (22). The fruit of cunvc.-sion is still very 
short, but there is a great hope that we shall attain it with patience. The 
principal imp^idiinent is the superstition of these Gentiles who think that becoming 


(17) The name always ^^ven to tlie Crown Prince in the Vijayanagar kingdom was 
‘Chica Raya’, which means in Kanarese 'little’ or ‘young’ Raya. The boy who was honoured 
with this name at the time when this letter was written was perhaps the young man 
/y ke/d to he his sofiy but zvho in reality was not so"' ; because, according to Barradas, as 
soon as he was born Venkata gave him the title of Chica Raya. But he being kept ahvay.s shut 
up in the palace of Chaiidragiri, as the same Bawradas says, how could he ask for a Church for 
the Christians of his estate ? From the letter I shall extract in the following chapter, we know 
that this so-called son of Venkata was confined at Chandragiri when his father was residing at 
Vellore, and if he resided over there until his death, the unfortunate boy remained in his con- 
finement at Chandragiri until the time of Barradas. But I suspect that he was not in Chandra- 
giri when the king was living here, Ijecause the constant policy of his putative father, as it can 
be seen in Barradas, was to keep him separated from his royal person, as if he mistrusted 
the spurious origin of the boy. This explains why the boy wanted some Jesuits near him. 
That the Crown Prince the letter speaks of Was this putative son of Venkata is proved because no 
successor was ever appointed until the hour of bis death, as Barradas narrates. Moreover the 
second extract will show, that this very putative son of Venkata wanted to have some Fathers in his 
confinement six years later: ; no doubt can exist on the identification of these two persons. 

(18) The rest of the Chapter XVII, which contains this account, will only be of interest 
for the history of the Catholic Missions in India. 

(19) Rclacam Anna! Das Covsas Que Fezeram Os Padres Da Companhia Da JESUS Nas 
Partes Da India Oriental. & am alguas atifras da conqidsta deste rcyno no anno de 606 & 
607. & do processo de conversao, & Ohristandade da quellas partes. Tirada das cartas dos 
mesmos padres que da la vierao : Pclo padre Fernao Guerreiro da Companhia dc JESV- 
natural dc Almodomiar dc Portugal. ..Em Lisboa. Impresso co licenca : Por Pedro Crasheeck* 
Anno M. DCIX. The extract whose translation I publish is found in the pp. 105-107. 

(20) Viz.y the College of San Thome. ’ 

(21) From the above said words, it seems, we know that Venkata perrhanentlirdiving in 

the fort of Vellore, at this time, and perha^js he lived over there until his death ; nevertheless the 
capital of the Empire was Chandragiri. Hiis stay of Venkata I at Vellore has never been recorded 
in any author. - ^ . 

(22) Vfs., a Father and a Lay Brother in each of these .two- residences : the former were 
Fr. Melchior Coutinho in Vellore, and Fr. Anthony Dubino in Chandragiri. The Brothers’ names^ 
are not given, 
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Christians they make themselves of low caste of the French and Portuguese, because 
as the law is concerned, they confess that it is true and holy and that every 
thing which they are told by their learned people (23) and by the Brahmins is 
lies and nonsense. Fr. Melchior Coutinho resides always in the fortress of Velur, 
in the court with the King, who enjoys liis friendship very much, and the king 
honours him a great deal and particularly it was a sign of his great love for him 
to give him lodging in the first enclosure of the fortress, wherein nobody is 
allowed to live but either his relatives and counsellors or the chief Brahmins : many 
people asked the King for this place, but he refused all and gave it to the Fathers, 
in spite of the Brahmins who were contradicting a good •'deal ; the Father built 
his house and church here, crowning it over its gate with a very beautiful cross, 
that is threatening all this heathenism ; the very few Christians converted and 
some few who go from San Thome for business sake are carefully cultivated. The 
Father often spoke with the King on the things of his salvation and principally 
he took opportunity from several paintings he went to show him and specially one 
of St. George Martyr, on horseback, spearing a dragon, with a heading in 
tongue badaga in the very painting, that related a summary of his history and 
mentioned how the king and the whole of his household became converted (24). 
The King was very satisfied and spoke on the painting a great deal and knows by 
heart the whole of the Christian doctrine, but he is not yet worthy of receiving 
from God such a good as it is to befullj' lighted with the splendour of faith. 

“An Italian Lay-Brother who was a fine painter was sent to this residence 
and the King appreciated his coming very much, since he knew he had been 
sent by Rev. Fr. General from such a long distance only to give pleasure to him ; 
and since he is so fond of paintings, he received this Brother with great 
benevolence and asked him at once whether he had then a good one to 
show him. '['he Brother had no other else but the portraits of our Rev. Fr. 
Ignatius and of Rev. Fr, Francis Xavier: he sliowed them to him and the King 
was astonished and could not persuade himself that the Brother had painted 


(23) We know several of the wise men who flourished during Venkata’s reign ; such were for 
instance, Chidambaram GurunamaSivayaraurti, author of the Arimagi riandadi, and his disciple 
Ananda Nama.4ivaya Pandaram, author of the Paramarahasiamdlai^ Chidamhara Venba^ 
Anndmulai Venba and some other works (Cfr,* Rangacharya, Inscriptions of the Madras 
Presidency, Vol. I, p. 105, ins. 614 and p. Ho, ins. 141); Appaiya Dikshita, author df more 
than 100 works: in the colophon of one of them; the Kuvalay ananda, he mentions Veiikata I by 
whom be was patronized; his works deal specially with grammar and philosophy (Cfr. o.c,, p. 47, 
ins. 151); Bhattakalahka who wrote the grammatical work iabddm4iasana (Cfr. The Q.J, of 
the M. Sr, Vol. X, p. 256); and the poets TenfiH Ramakrishnakavi, the most famous, Chinna 
Naranakj^’i, Tarigoppula-Mallana and Matla Ananta. "The literary activity which was displayed 
during the reign of Venkata was an extraordinary one", says Mr. H. Krishna Sastri, The 
Third Vijavanagara Dynasty: its^^iceroys c7nd Ministers, in Archaeological Survey of India, 
Annual Report, 1911-12, p. 188. 

(24) As is very well known, Badagas, or Badugas, as it was originally, means ' novtheners' 

or -men who come from the north ; such were theACanarese people who invaded the south ; hence 
Badaga language sounds like Kanarese language. ’ 





them ; hence lie asked him to paint the full body in a bi_g panel : the Brother 
did it and he painted a portrait of the rest of the .Rev. Fr. Ignatius in an hour 
and a half, and the King became surprised on seeing it, and going towards-^is 
lodging sent him according tp his custom a pdchavi^lham, which is a golden 
cloth costing twenty (25,) ; afterwards he painted the portraits in the 

King's presence, little by little, where the Father took the opportunity to tell 
him the wonders and heroic deeds of these holy men. He painted also a panel 

of the Bl. Virgin Mary with the Child Jesus and with the child the Baptist to 

satisfy the desire of the same King. 'Phe panel was very well made and the 

King ordered it to be hung in a prominent place in the room of his assemblies, 
opposite his royal throne, although several Brahmins disliked it very much and 
procured as much as they could that the King might order to take it away. The 
Brother showed him some books of pictures specially those of P'ather Nadal, 
which he looked at, one after the other, asking their subject, and being very 
much pleased with the answer and with the mysteries of the life of our Lord 
Jesus Christ which were declared to him on this occasion (26). It is very edifying 
for him that the Brother does not receive the momey he oif.ers, and he causes 

the door of the palace to be opened at once to the Brother at any time he 
comes to talk with him. He has a great opinion of the Fathers and often 
praises them publicly before his courtiers, and particularly he did it once before 
their high priest at whose feet the same King prostrates himself and whose re- 
venue yearly surpasses two hundred thousand cmzftdos (27) : and because the 
King praised the Fathers as religions and chaste people, the priest answered : ‘ If 
this is true, how do they eat meat ?’ And the King answered : ‘ Although they eat 
meat, nevertheless they have no wives’, and he emphasized it to him on account 
of the bad reputation he has among the people, professing himself chaste. 

(25) Instead of ducados or pagndcs : common Spani.sh currency. 

(26) I have already related the history of these pictures of Fr. Jerome Nadal S.j., in my 
Spanish work La Dinastia MancUu cn China, Ilistoria dc la Ultima Dinastia Imperial 
y en particular dc sns rclacione^ con el Cristianis-mo y la Civilizacion Europea, Vol. I, 
c. XX, pp. 412-414. The aforesaid F.r. Nadal. a Spaniard, one of the pioneer Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus, ordered a set of pictures representing scenes of tb.e life of our Lord from several 
Flemish painters, in 15i.i7, at the request of Saint Francis Bprgija, third General of the Society, 
to illustrate the latter’s book of meditations on the doctrine and deeds of Jesus Christ. -These 
pictures . have been reproduced many times and in different countries: Fr. Julio Aleni, S.J. 
published them in Peking in 1635, with a Cldnese text of the life of Christ. This work has 
been edited nine times ; I have seen a copy of the last edition (Tu-se-we, 1S87) in the Archbi- 
shop’s Library, Wodehouse Road, Fort, Bombay. 

(27) I suppose that this high priest, ' ^umnio sacerdote \ was KotUcanjTidanam Tatfi- 
charya, a learned Brahmin of Ettur who had been preceptor of the King and crowded him. 
He is mentioned in two Tamil inscriptions of the Chingleput District; cfr. Rangadiarya, o.c., 
Vol. I. p. 429, ins. 937 and 938 ; and in the Dalavai agrakaraoi plates of Venkata I : o.c., Vol 
IT, p. 1000, ins. 80. The latter inscription sbow.s that he was supervising several Vaishnava 
temples, and some other inscriptions of Cangiveram record that he was in charge of the temples 
there. He was the -head of Tatacharya family and became the supreme doctor of the Vaishna- 
vism in the South. 
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\ “Father Antlion^^ Dubino, who resides at Chandegri, going to the fortress of 
V^lur to pay a visit (to the King) brought him as a present a nice map With 
Baci^ga inscriptions and at its bottom there was a description of the principal 
kingdoms and of the four elements and eleven skies, and the King very much 
enjoyed seeing and reading all these things. (28) 

“According to the esteem of the King for the Fathers they are also 
esteemed by the chief officers of his court, who go sometimes to our house and 
church, principally on feast days when they put in it some framework ornament- 
ation. 

“ The Fathers have intercourse by letters and gifts^with the Prince who 
supplicated incessantly that a Father might be sent to his own court, but since 
the King does not like it, it seems, the fulfilment of his desire is postponed, 
and they keep him in expectation with kind words and hopes. (29) 

III. — The Jesuits mentioned in an International Document. 


This is certainly the most interesting piece of news 1 have come across in 
this old volume, concerning the Jesuits in the court of Vijayanagar. The following 
account was wnitten either in 1607 or 1608, one or two years after the preceding 
letter. (30) It starts this way : 

“There are eight (Jesuits) in the College of San I'home, and two or three 
reside in the court of the King oi Bisnaga, who treats them until now as 
benevolently and frankly as ever, favouring them as much as a Christian King 
can do. It may be partly deduced from a letter he wrote to His Majesty (31) this 
year ; it runs as follows : 

Tn the year lauaxara, in the March Moon,’ 


(28) The nationality of Fr. Dubino, whose name sounds like an Italian one, gives reason 
to wonder whether this missionary had been a pupil of the famous mathematician and astrono- 
mer Fr. Christoforo Clavio. S.J.. who had taught these sciences many years in Rome. Some 
years before another of his pupils, Fr. Matteo Ricci, SJ., had astonished the mandarins of 

Peking with some maps drawn by himself according to the rules of hi.s master. Cfr. Heras, La 

Uinastia Manchu eii China ^ Vol. I, c. XXII, p. 436. 


(29)^Cfr. n. 


{17). This news agrees perfectly with the account of Barradas, who after 


having rehited the doubtful origin of the putative son of Venkata, says ; " He (the King) never 

treated him as a son, but on the contrary kept him always sliut up in the palace at Chandegri, 
nor ever allowed him to go out of it, without his especial permission, which indeed he never 
granted except when in company of tl.e Queen.” Sewell, o.c. p. 223. Nevertheless, at this 
time he was not confined in Chandragiri palace, since there were two Jesuits in the town. _ _ 

(30) Histofia y Anal licUrcion Dr las cosas qitc hizicmn los Padres da la Compamadc 
rasas, Par las paries dcOriaiitcyotras, an la propagacion dal Santo Evangalio, Los anos 
hassadef^ dc 607. y 608. Sacada, liniada, y compacsta de Portugiies cn Castellano por el 
Doctor Christival Svarez De Figueroa ... .Bn Madrid, UDCXIIII. Bn la hnprenta Real. 

The account translated into English is fonnd in the pages 113-115. 

(31) This King was Philip III of Spain, whose Father, Philip II, as well known, since 1580, 
on the occasion of the death of the old King Cardinal Dorn Henriqiie, became also King of 
Portugal under the name -of Philip I. The above published letter wa.s addressed to him as King 

of Portugal. 

0 


-I 
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‘Letter of the King of the Kings (32), Great Lord, Great Knight, King Vencala- ^ 
pati, very great King, to the most powerful Lord of the sea and of the land, Dpn 
P'eljpe, King of Portugal, etc. 

‘I received Your Majesty’s letter and 1 enjoyed its reading very much. Your 
Majesty spoke of two things in it : the first wagon the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus, who are living in my Court, and how glad Your Majesty was on hearing 
how I was myself honouring and entertaining them. The second was on Your 
Majesty’s Viceroy at Goa, 7 ^/s. that Your Majesty had already written to him, 
ordering him to help me when the good of my kingdom should require it (33), I became 
very glad on knowing both things, because as far as the Fathers are concerned, they, 
in these eleven years they have spent in my court (84), have always been good, 
religious, very chaste, prudent learned people and preachers of their own law ; 
and I shall treat them in the same way as Your Majesty desires and they are worthy 
of. As regards the Viceroy, 1 am always ready to help him with the whole of my 
army and power, when necessary, against our old common enemies the Moors (35). 

T learned how the Dutch, rebel subjects of Yoiii* Majesty (36) came to Girola 
(37) to talk with the Nayque (38), and they requested from him the harbour of 
'Fauana Patan (39) in which they were already building a fortress. I sent at once a 
messenger of mine with some letters for the Nayque; and afterwards Fr. Nicolas 

(32) The Spanish original says : ‘Carta del de los Kayos’, Verbatim, ‘Letter of the King 
of the thunderbolts’. I suppose Rayos is a printing lapsus, instead of Reyes. In this supposi- 
tion I have translated ‘Letter of the King of the Kings’. 

(33) From 1605 to 1607 the Viceroy of Goa was Martini Affunso de Castro, who was succeeded 
as Governor by tlie Archbishop of Goa, Dom Fr. Aleixo de Menezes. 

(34) We can deduce from this that the Jesuits were established in the Court of Cbandragiri 
since 1595. Were they, residing in tiie old town of Vijayanagar before tlie battle of Talikota? 

1 cannot give a satisfactory answer to this ciuestion ; I only say that it seems probable and the 
Kev. Slater in the above quoted words supposes it, wliile speaking of the cross in the great 
House of Victory. 

(35) Viz. The Mahoiiiedans, who were always called Moors by Spaniards and Portuguese, 
since the Mahomedans who invaded Spain were really Moors. 

. (36) The United Netherlands had already declared their independence from Spain in 1579, 

but it was not recognized until 1609. By the peace of We.stfalia, in 1648, the independence of the 
seven United Provinces was formally conceded.. 

(37) Girola does not sound like an Indian nania of the South : it must be corrupted passing . 
throughout the original Portuguese and the Spanish translation. I suspect it must be Jingi in 
the South Arcot District, Madras Presidency, whose famous rock-fortress is still showing its old 
grandeur. The Governor of this fortress was at this time Varadappa Naik (1580-1620), whose 
suspicious policy of obedience and expediency fully agrees with the above-mentioned events. Cfr. 
Th^ Indian Antiquary , Vol. XLV, p, 92. 

(38) The Governor or Viceroy of the Emperor of Vijayanagar. Cfr. nn. (12) and (1?). 

(39) I could not identify this Patan with any port in the surroundings of Mylapore, w'herein 
it must be, it seems, as we conclude not only from the fact that the Rector of the College of Sipin 
Thome was sent there, hut also from the following description of the neighbourhood giv’eu in the 
.same letter lurther on: “the port is very convenient, the towu large and the population very 
nu/ncrous scattered in the other ports and villages of that hay, for instance Paliacate, Arimagan, 
Seven Pagodes which arC (juite important ports’’, p, 115. 





LeVanlo, Rector of the (College at vSan 'Fhome of the Society of Jesus, to tuy 
r^^juest went over there taking other letters of mine on the same subject. And I 
cau^d that the Nayque might forbid a fortress to be built by them, and might 
send them back out of his possessions, because since tliey are rebels against Your 
Majesty, they are also so to my person. 

'The old friendship which existed between the Kings iny antecessors and the 
kings of Portugal, from the time of Narsinga (40,), must continue at present between 
Your Majesty and myself, and f beg Your Majesty to write me at once whenever 
necCvSsary. 

'From my Kingdom ** 

‘ Venlacaja, King.’ 

“ What the King points out about the Dutch fortress he caused to be over- 
come is more carefully recorded in another letter of the same Fathers, viz, 
that Ff. Rector, empowered with the King’s dispatches .containing what is above 
said by the same king, went to the Naypue, a subject of his, although a little 
reluctant ; and since the Nayque was retarding and dissimulating, the King suspected 
the cause of that delay and wrote again by his own hand to him, ordering him to do 
nt once what was commanded in his first letter, expelling from that place those 
enemies of the Portuguese the latter being very much better friends than the new 
guests. I'he Nayque did so, and sent at once some messages to the Bishop, to 
the Qaptain and to the town of San 'Tiiome, through his ambassadors for starting 
pourparlers on the surrender and frequentation of the port, Everything was rightly 
done, and a Captain with some soldiers was sent at once to guard the fortress. A 
Jesuit went with them, and another was sent there afterwards. . . (41). 

(40) Narsinga was the iirst king of tlie second Dynasty of Vijayanagar, (1490T509) ‘ Thence- 
forward’, says Nuniz in his clironicle, ‘this kingdom of Disnaga was called the kingdom of 
Narsymga." Cfr. Sewell, o.c., p. 307 ; and n. (4j. 

(41) I suppose that thi.s conduct of the Jesuits does not give foundation for the following 
crude recriminations we read in The History of the Ndih Kingdom of Madura^ by Y . Rangachari, 
M,A,, L.T., Madras, published in The Indion Anfigiinry: “ More than these, the Jesuits and 
priests, wliciin they encouraged at their own expense, became enemies more deadly (to the Portu- 
guese) than the Dutch themselves. They assume a tone of arrogance in their conduct and made 
bold to defy the Viceroy himself. They retained bands of men at their own expense in total dis- 
obedience to the Government. They interfered in politics and in trade, and made themselves 
absolute masters of the pearl fisheries of Tra\'ancore and the Indian coast. They actually waged 
war against His Majesty’s captains on tim seas. They obtained, by underhand means, 
a general charge o\er the several fortresses of the north and refused to render any 
account of the expenditure. They purchased lands and received legacies without permission. 
Above all they held secret communications with the Dutch and even with the Muhammadans. 
r)eriving*every support from the Government, tliey thus proved ungrateful intriguers against its 
authority! The Government did indeed prohibit them in 1635 from purchasing land and 
receiving legacies without sanction, and from interference with pearl fisheries, on pain of the los.s 
of the care of the Christians. But the large allowances they had been drawing and the laige 
priv^ate property^ they had accumulated, made them indifferent to these thieats. Financially the 
dependents of the State, they were actually richer than the State, which, on account of its poverty, 
could not even pay the soldiers and therefore drove them to be monks. 1 he life of the monk in 
fact became the coveted life of the day. Hundreds of people who came'??very year from Portugal 
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■“The Father who was in the Residence of JBisnaga baptized ail old noble man 
bn the day of the Assumption of our Lady ; he was one of the servants rf the 
King, eighty years old, and had not worshipped any idol for the last forty yeaft but 
only the one true God whom he did not know, but the Father taught him, as St. 
did with the Athenians, how to know Him ; and the happy old man was very glad and 
fiis conduct in the new faith was so edifying, that, although he came at the eleventh 
hour, he made up for the lime lost by merit and received the last denaiius. C ^ ; 

I hope that these will not be the last materials found out amon^ the writings 
of the old Jesuits to complete the history of the great Empire of Vijayanagar, so 
fortunately begun by Mr. Robert vSewell. I am very much pleased in having con- 
tributed to it with the publication of these three extracts. Ihe last one paiticu- 
larly is of an exceptional importance, since it shows the international intercourse 
between Venkata I, Philip III and the Dutch. 


in the King’s service, gave up their original object and embraced the easy and alluring occupation 
of monlc. It is no wonder that the ecclesiastical men in Goa were far out of propoitioii to o icia 
laymen, that they outnumbered the soldiers and civilians put together. An Empiie assai e y sue i 
gross evils could not but undergo irrevocable dismemberment and decadence, and within t^ e next 
20 years it was destined to collapse.” — The Indian Antiquary, \ol. XL\ , p. 181. It is \er 5 r 
striking to come across now-a-days-^because the above quoted paragraph was publishe in 
such terrible accusations without the mention of any source or historic document^ to pio\e ^ 
statements. I regret very much to say that this is not the way to write historj^ in moc ern 
times, although it was so in other uncritical ages. But we read a little further on . The} (t le 
Portuguese) entered into a quarrel with Tirumal Naik, at Tuticorin. The cause of the quarre vas 
Jesuit perfidy. More worldly than the most worldly laymen, these Jesuits had inac.e themse \est le 
practical lords of Tuticorin and its trade, and with the support of an army formed b} themse \es, 
they defied their Portuguese benefactors, intrigued with Tirumal Ndik and instigated him ta^sei?:e 
a Portuguese agent who had been sent to purchase saltpetre in exchange foi elephants. Fortu 
nately in this point Mr. Rangachari adds this footnote ; ' Danvers, II, 250 , which was a leve 
to me j really in the VoL II of The Portuguese in India, by Frederick Charles Danvers, we find 
the news of the seizing of that Portuguese agent by the Ndik of Madura, at the instance of the 
latter; but what is Danvers’ authority in this matter, he himself not giving any source of in- 
formation ? The authority of a protestant who either fairly or unfairly takes any occasion to insult 
the Catholic Religion and her priests and religious orders. This was allowed to the protestant 
authors of the last centurjq but the protestant true historians of now-a-days refuse to iiday their 
works ■ with such fables and legends. And I wonder whether Mr. Rangachari picked up ihe othei 
unnoted accusations from some other sectarian author, perhaps even from the veiy inti eduction of 
the work of Danvers, p. XXXYIT. I do not proclaim rr priori that the Jesuits are faultless, be*- 
ing themselves men as the rest of mankind, but to accuse anybody without proofs is not a fair way 
of writing history. 

(42) The wTiter alludes to two passages of the Holy Bible; cfr. Act X\n, 23 and Math-. 
XX, 1-U), 
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How the Fly Got its Name. 


The following nursery droll is well-known in the Southern Tamil districts; and, 
perhaps, it will interest lovers of folk-lore among tlic readers of the Journal 
in other places. 

In the days when the world was young, the fly, desiring to know its name, 
went to a calf, and asked : 

“O sleek and lender Calf I 
What is my name? ” 

The calf replied : “ I do not know : ask the cow, my mother.” The fly then 
went to the cow^ and asked : 

"O Cow! 

Mother of the sleek and lender Calf, 

What is my name ? ” 

The cow answered: ‘‘ I do not know; ask the cowherd who tends me.” The 
fly thereupon went to the cowherd, ancl^ said : 

“ O Cowherd 1 
Who tends the Cow, 

Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 

What is my name ? ” 

He replied : “ I do not know; ask the stick in my hand.” The. Hy then 
asked the stick ; 

“ 0 Stick I 

'Fhat is in the hand of the Cowherd, 

Who tends the Cow^ 

Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 

What is my name ? ” 

The stick replied : ‘'I do not know ; ask the flagstaff which is bigger than I.” 
The fly then flew to the flagstaff and asked : 

“ O Flagstaff ! 

Which is bigger than the Stick, 

That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 

Who tends the Cow, 

^Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 

What is my name?” 

The flagstaff said: “l do not know; ask the crane that perches on me. ” ' 
The fly went to the crane, and inquired: 

“ O Crane 1 

r* 

I'hat perches on the Flagstaff, ^ 


Which IS bigger than the Slick, 

'fhat is in the hand of the Cowherd, ^ 

Who tends the Cow, 

Mother of the sleek and tender Calf 
What is my name ? ’’ 

l"he crane answered : “ I do not know ; ask the pond where I swim/' The fly 
flew to the pond, and asked : 

“ 0 Pond ! 

Where swims the Crane, 

'riiat perches on the Flagstaff, 

Which is bigger than the Stick, 

That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 

Who tends the Cow, 

Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 

What is my name ? ” 

The pond said : “I do not know ; ask the lish that live in my bed.” The tly 
then asked the fish : 

O Fish ! 

That live in the bed of the Pond, 

Where swims the Crane, 

That perches on the Flagstaff, 

Which is bigger than the Stick, 

That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 

Who tends the Cow, 

Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 

What is my name ? ” 

The fish replied : “We do not know; ask the fisherman who sets nets for 
us.” The fly at once went to the fisherman, and asked : 

“ O Fisherman ! 

Who sets nets for the Fish, 

That live in the bed of the Pond, 

Where swims the Crane, 

That perches on the Flagstaff, 

Which is bigger than the Stick, 

That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 

Who tends the Cow, 

Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, , 

What is my name ? ” ^ 

The fisherman answered: “ I do not know; ask the pot in my hand.” The 
fly questioned the pot : 

“O Pot ! 

That is in the hand of the Fisherman, 

^ Who sets ne*LS for the Fish, 


That live in the bed of the Pond, 

^ Where swims the Crane, 

^ That perches on the Flagstaff, 

Which is bigger than the Stick, 

That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 

Who tends the Cow, 

Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 

What is my name ? ” 

The pot replied : “ I do not know ; ask the Farth of which 1 am made.” The 
hy then asked the Earth : 

“ O Earth 1 

Of which is made the Pot, 

That is in the hand of the Fisherman, 

Who sets nets for the Fish, 

That live in the bed of the Pond, 

* Where swims the Crane, 

That perches on the Flagstaff, 

Which is bigger than the Stick, 

'Phat is in the hand of the Cowherd, 

Who tends the Cow, 

Mother of the sleek and tencl?r Calf, 

What is my name? ” 

The Earth said: “ I do not know ; ask the grass that grows on my surface.” 
The ffy then asked the grass : 

“ O Grass ! 

That grows on the surface of the Earth, 

Of which is made the Pot, 

That is in the hand of the Fisherman, 

Who sets nets for the P’ish, 

That live in the bed of the Pond, 

Where swims the Crane, 

That perches on the Flagstaff, 

Which is bigger than the Stick, 

That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 

Who tends the Cow, 

Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 

* What is my name ? ” 

Tbs grass answered : “ f do not know ; ask the horse that feeds on me.'’ 
The ffy then ffew to the horse, and inquired • 

, "O Horse! 

That feeds on the Grass, 

That grows on the surface of the Earth, 

Of which is made the Pul, • 
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That is in the hand of the Fisherman, 

Who sets nets for the Fish, 

That live in the bed of the Pond, 

Where swims the Crane, 

That perches on the Flagstaff, 

Which is bigger than the Stick, 

That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 

Who tends the Cow, 

Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 

What is my name ? ” 

The horse replied : : hearing which the fiy exclaimed in joy : “So, 

that is my name P’ Since then the fly has borne the name of i in the Tamil land. 

K. G. SESHA AiYAR. 


Indian Characters in English Fiction. 


THE interest of this subject is to be attributed to the growth of the British 
. empire in India. More than the political events, the features of the social contact 
between Indians and Europeans are of human interest to us. The only references 
to India by English writers of the sixteenth, seventeenth and even eighteenth cen- 
turies are to her wealth, splendour and gorgeousness. The trial of Warren Hastings 
at the end of the eighteenth century served no doubt to rivet English attention on 
Indian affairs a great deal. 

It is worth noting here that the English novel as a form of literature assumed 
a distinct form only in the eighteenth century and it reached its fully evolved 
stage of perfection only towards the end of that century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. With this growing perfection of the. English novel 
synchronises the growing interest evinced by English writers for India. It is 
almost an extraordinarily fortunate circumstance that Sir Walter Scott, who is 
regarded as the father of the nineteenth century novel, had numerous ties of 
kinship with India. His marriage with Miss Carpentier was decided almost on the 
assurance that the lady’s brother, who was Collector of Salem would render finan- 
cial assistance to him in any emergency. Scott’s collaborator in the ‘Minstrelsy of the 
Scotch Border,’ John Leyden, sailed to Madras at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and was to die in the East Indies later. Bishop Heber whom Scott saw at 
(Oxford in 1803, sitting over his Newdigate Prize poem " Palestine ’ sailed for 
India in 1823, never to return. Scott’s eldest son, an ofhcer in the Hussars, 
"was for some time stationed at Bangalore before he left for home ''on account 
of ill-health and died at the Cape of Good Hope in 1838. But a relation of 
Scott’s through his grandmother, who suggested a distinct story for a novel was 
-Haliburlon, Persian translator, and member of the Board of Revenue at Madras. 
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^ Haliburton came into conflict with the Brahmin dubash of the Governor of 
J^adras, Avadhanam Paupiah who took revenge on Haliburton by getting him 
transferred to the feverish frontier of Chandragiri. Paupiah enjoyed the full confi- 
dence of the Madras Governor Holland and exercised an undue influence over him. 
When however Holland ceased to be Governor, Haliburton brought Paupiah to 
trial at the Sessions for conspiracy and had him convicted. It was in 1825 that 
Haliburton published an account of that trial to vvarn British officers in India 
against wily dubashes. Sir Waller Scott introduced Paupiah directly into 
his “Surgeon’s Daughter” published in 1827 and referred to his practice of 
transferring inconvenient officials at Madras to moffussil stations, ‘Paupiah’ 
is a type of Indian character which was found to make a striking impression on 
British officials in India. The other day, the story was published that Governor 
Collet who was in Madras more than 200 years ago, was so attached to his dubash 
that he built him a temple in Madras, in which he might worship God without 
being obliged to go to Conjeevaram constantly as he used to. Though we are 
excluding here a consideration of the numerous works of “Anglo-Indian Fiction”, 
reference may be made here to ‘ Brijmobun Bonnerjee ’ in the “ Baboo ” a novel 
attributed to Prinsep, Bonnerjee served to bring about the financial ruin of a 
British officer, tried to kidnap the Mussalman wife of a British officer and ruined 
their married life and also attempted to cheat a noble Mussalman gentleman of 
his paternal estate. The next great British novelist after Scott who intro- 
duced an Indian character into his writings was Thackeray. The present writer has 
shown elsewhere that ‘.Rummun Loll ’ in the ‘ Newcomes ’ is the result of impres- 
sions created in England by Raja Rammohun’s visit there. Thackeray has 
compounded in ‘ Rummun Loll ’ the figure of an Indian who was lionised in 
British society with the traditional idea of the time regarding a native of India. 
A distinct change in the attitude of British novelists in modern times is to be 
read in the character of Mir Jalaluddin introduced in “Joan and Peter” by 
H. G. Wells. Jalaluddin is a polished under-graduate of Cambridge University 
who is denied a commission by the . conservative British authorities but gets 
one in the Trench aerial corps. In modern times British novelists do not have to 
look to accounts of British officers in India for knowledge of Indian character but 
meet in England itself with numerous specimens of Indians. A still further 
advance is to be read in some novels of recent publication which reflect elaborately 
the political stir in India with Gandhi as the central figure. 

P. R. KRISHNASWAMY, 
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The Death of the Rat’s Mate. 


f 

I have read the interesting cumulative folk-tale of “Old Dame Lousy which 
Mr. S. C. Mitra has contributed to the July issue of the Mythic Society's Journal. 
The following nursery tale, which I have often heard old grand-mothers tell 
their little grand-children in Tamil homes in this part of the country, bears a 
remarkable analogy to the Bengali story, and may, perhaps, interest the readers 
fo the Journal. 

Once upon a time,*a rat which had married a mosquito, lived close by the ' 
seven oceans. The mosquito died, and in the intensity of uncontrollable grief, 
the rat attempted to drown itself in the sea. The sea asked what the matter was ; 
and when the disconsolate rat apprised it of the domestic tragedy, the sea was so 
much upset that its waters began to churn. Just then an elephant came 
there, and asked the sea why it was so agitated; and on hearing of the bereave- 
ment the rat had sustained, the elephant rushed against a banian and broke its 
tusk. The tree in its turn asked the elephant what had upset it, and when the 
beast narrated the calamitous event, the banian suddenly shed all its leaves. A 
sparrow which had built its nest on the tree, and which had gone to gather food, 
returned soon afterwards ; and finding the tree leafless, it asked in concern what 
the sad plight was due to. The tree told the bird the mournful story of the death 
of the rat's wife, and the subsequent catena of events; whereupon, the bird poked 
one of its eyes with a sharp twig, and flew away to an old wall. The wall, 
observing that the bird had lost one of its eyes, desired to know what the matter 
was ; and on hearing the tale, it fell down with a heavy thud. A ploughman who 
was on his way to the field, seeing the ’wall down, approached it, and when the 
wall told him all that had occurred, he broke his plough. The village school- 
master, who just came up, inquired of the ploughman why he had destroyed the 
plough. The latter narrated the doleful story, and thereupon, the schoolmaster 
destroyed his books and went hack home. The school-master’s wife was surprised 
to see her husband return so soon, and she asked him the reason. She was told 
the melancholy story, which made her feel so heavy at heart, that she broke the 
cooking pot to pieces. 


K. G. Sesha Iyer. 



REVIEWS, 


‘‘Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture.*'* 

BY RAO Saheb Dr. S. Krisiinaswami AIYANGAR, M.A., PH.D. 


Under the above title, Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar siynmarizes in the space 
of some 400 pages, the results of his familiar researches in South Indian 
history, and indicates what, in his opinion, are some of the main contributi ns 
of South India to Indian culture. The V(jluine bears ample evidence of the wide 
scholarship and research which we have come to associate with Dr. Aiyangar’s 
works and presents Dr, Aiyangar’s results clearly and cogently. 

In the author’s own words “South Indian history and culture has a character 
of its own notwithstanding the fact that the interaction of cultural forces between 
the north and the south is very much more full and frequent than has hitherto 
been recognized.” 

Dr. Aiyangar summarizes these contributions as follows : — “ In South India, 
Hinduism has had a history of peacef^il development culminating in the efforts of 
Vijayanagar to give it the final form in which it has come down to us to modern 
times.” “The Brahman has, thanhs to the communities amidst which he cast 
his own lot, been able to carry his Brahmanical life unimpaired and even encour- 
aged by the communities on whom he exercised his influence in the direction of 
elevating them to a higher plane of life.” “In the sphere of conservation of 
learning through ages, when the material agencies for its preservation were so ill- 
developed and so easily capable of destruction, the success he achieved is nothing 
short of marvellous.” “ The transformation of the ritualistic Brahmanism into 
the much more widely acceptable Hinduism of modern times is due to the increas- 
ing infusion of the theislic element into the religious systems of the day. In this 
new development South India played an important part. It gave a specific 
realistic development to ‘the doctrine of hhahi ' by infusing into it features 
characteristic perhaps of the Tamil land and its literary development, making 
thereby religious experience fall in line with life itself.” “Even in the transform- 
ation of Hinayanist Buddhism into the Mahayana, India south of the Vindhyas 
bore an important part.” “Another important contribution consists in the spread 
of Indian culture and the expansion of Indian commerce. South India is primarily 
responsilDle for the spread of Hindu culture to the islands of the East and the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, reaching even as far east as China.” “In commercial 
enterprise 'articles of trade from South India were carried in great quantity to the 
West. The import of the commodities of the Eastern Archipelago into India 
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seems to have been managed as a thoroughly Indian business/^ ‘‘The expansion/' 
towards the East seems to have been in full and self-contained colonies of Hinctus 
including Brahmans/^ “ In administration, particularly^ in local administrCTtion, 
which is a characteristic feature of Indian administration generally, South India 
has its own characteristics which appear to have developed early and been carried, 
out to the fullest fruition under the great Cholas* A.D. 850-1350/’ 

This is in the main, Dr. Aiyangar’s theme, and he develops it in the course 
of nineteen chapters. A prominent defect in treatment would appear to be the dis- 
quisition into unsettled questions of chronology, etc,, which Dr. Aiyangar leads us 
into frequently and which are not quite germane to the title of the work. Such 
for example are the chapters VII, VIII, IX and X relating to the Pallavas which 
contain a good deal of valuable matter useful to the student of Indian history, 
— matter, however, which he would expect to find in a work on the chronology 
and genealogy of the Pallavas rather than in a survey of South India’s contribu- 
tion to Indian culture. 

Dr. Aiyangar’s Chapter III on “Connection with Ceylon” also does not 
work itself into the texture of the theme, and could have been omitted without 
affecting the value of this book. The point is that Dr. Aiyangar has not attempted 
strictly to define the geographical connotation of South India, nor restrict himself 
to the scope of the subject as given in the JJtle page, but attempts rather a general 
survey of the results of researches in South Indian history. With this key we may 
now briefly survey the rest of the work. After indicating the light thrown by 
Sanskrit and Tamil literatures and by epigraphical and other contemporary 
records on early South Indian history, he leads us to a contemplation of the 
introduction of Brahmanism into South India from the North, and to the charac- 
teristics of such Brahmanism. In this connection we are told “that the Brahmanism 
that prevailed in the Tamil country was in character pre-Buddhistic and had for 
one of its specific objects an exhibition of the heretical character of the sister 
religions, Buddhism and Jainism.” We next see that the Tamils offered an opposi- 
tion to Buddhism on behalf of Brahmanism — a state of things “that gives 
character to South Indian history. Brahmanism having found a welcome 'home 
in this region when Buddhism was in the ascendancy in North India pursued 
its path unmolested.” After a brief interlude about Ceylon,^ the theme is again 
caught and we catch a glimpse of the social organization of the early centuries in 
Tamil land and of the Brahman who impressed himself upon the whole society 
by austere simplicity and loyal discharge of duty, by performance of sacrifice and 
getting others to perform such, by learning holy and mundane things and by his 
faculty of teaching the other classes, and above all, by a discharge of theTarmore 
serious duty of ‘ perfecting the people’ {/ampakvam) as the authority for consult- 
ation and guidance in matters relating to conduct in society. On this society 
developed gradually but with certainty the doctrine of Bhakti (piety, faith, devotion, 
love) to a personal God traceable alike in the primeval Sanskrit and Tamil literature. 
:g,ural, the famous Ttanil didactic work is next examined and Dr. Aiyangar shows 



% how to any dispassionate reader, the similarity of idea between it and Kaulilya’s 
Acthasastra is quite clear, detail for detail, so as to leave no reasonable doubt left 
that>he author of the Kural had full knowledge of the Arthasastra and adopted 
several of its conclusions. 

We next pass over the Pallava chapters to a consideration of the cultural 
development during their regime. They w^ere great patrons of Sanskrit literature, 
art and religion, and in their period also (200 to 900 A.D.), Brahmanism became 
moulded by the growing influence of BJiakH and the great schools of Saivite and 
Vaishnava worship arose, with the galaxy of Saivite Saints and Vaishnavite Alwars. 
Dr. Aiyangar’s treatment of this section is full and detailed but he does not set 
out ill relief the concepts which South India at this period contributed to Indian 
belief and culture. The God Sitb rahmanya for example would appear to be a 
distinctly South Indian contribution to the Hindu Pantheon. The development 
and dogmatic formulation of the Advaita, Visishtadvaita and Dvaita systems of 
philosophy by Sankara, Ramanujacharya and Madhva is certainly not a negligible 
contribution to Indian culture, but Dr. Aiyangar does not set it out. He ignores 
the development of Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam literature. He omits also any 
description of the contributions in the fields of art and architecture represented 
by the Hoysala and Chola schools. South Indian music, the magic of Malabar, 
the peculiar customs of Malabar and the light they throw or the influence they 
have exerted are also not mentioned. ^ 

Dr. Aiyangar next takes us over, to us, an uneventful chapter of Muhammadan 
invasions to the formation of the Vijianagar Empire, which consolidated Hindu 
society and gave to. Hinduism the impress and form which it retains to this day. 
“ Outside the sphere of Aryavarta as it is, South India could claim to be the land 
where Vedic Brahmanism could be found to-day in the form which is the product 
of actual evolution from the Brahmanism of the Vedic age.’^ 

We do not propose to follow the author through his description of South 
India's efforts at colonization and commerce. They deserve a full study at first hand 
by every Indian. They focus all available information and place South Indian 
effort in true aud clear perspective. His description of the administrative machin- 
ery is also well worth study at first hand and a study of the pagesrelating to village 
institutions cannot but leave behind a regret that in the nineteenth century they 
were wiped out in the attempt for efficiency and centralized power. But we are 
not without hope that constructive statesmanship will, ere long, revivify the 
ancient roots- of village autonomy in all its many-sided ramifications and devolve 
on the village community the administration and ordering of its own daily life and 
concern?, as of old, the Central Government concentrating merely on matters of 
national concern. 

We c 2 ?nnot conclude this review without a word of acknowledgment to the 
Calcutta University which has brought out this useful contribution to Indian 
historical literature, and to Dr. Krislinaswami Aiyangar for his interesting and 
learned work. A.V. R, 
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Studies in Tasawwuff. 

By Khan Saheb Khaja khan. 


In this book, the author has dealt 'with the esoteric side of Isiam. 

In reference to the teachings of Aristotle and other ancient philosophers, the 
term ‘ esoteric ’ refers to the doctrines which they expounded to select disciples 
in contradistinction to those which they published to all the world. In Islam, 
this distinction does not imply that the esoteric doctrines arc kept secret as a 
mystery, but only that they are of a higher and more difficult order, requiring 
more preparation and preliminary study for their reception. The author also, has 
stated in the book that for acquaintance with esotericism, a sort of ‘ leavening ’ 
in one's temperament is necessary and that great teachers have hit upon ceremoni- 
als as the basis of this training. 

In chapters I and IX these ceremonials are described and a detailed account 
of their esoteric side or the inner meaning, which is more important, is also given. 
The ceremonials mentioned are five in number, vh,, (1) Belief \\\ the formula that 
none is worthy of worship but God and that all prophets are His messengers, (2) 
Prayers^ the obvious object of which is to make oneself disposed towards goodness, 
for good works make sins disappear. The esoteric object of prayers is the 
progress of man in his spiritual journey. (8) Fasting, wdiere man shows the 
qualities of angels and attains the attribute of God, who neither eats nor drinks. 
(4) Charity : God created the universe and distributed His treasure; so man is en- 
joined to distribute a moiety of his earning thus attaining an essential attidbute of 
God. (5) Pilgrimage to Mecca, which consists, besides other ceremonies, of seven 
circumambulations around a black stone which apparently amounts to idolatry. 
The author has justified the ceremony as it is said to be in memory of the worship 
of prophet Abraham and reminds man of his true origin and thus gives him a 
spiritual start. 

The stages which one has to pass through before he is rewarded with the 
excellence of proximity to God are also described in the book. The first stage 
consists of the acquirement of knowledge, for, knowledge frees man from sinful 
influences. In the second stage, man should ponder over the actions of God, of 
which he is a manifestation. Then he should dive into His attributes and lastly 
he must reform and enlighten the world. 

Tasawwuff is defined as guarding oneself against seeing ‘other than God\ It 
is said to be based upon actions, ix., conforming to the ceremonials above stated 
and ihinking and feeling, i.c., getting above earthly things and also on the fG^llowing 
qualities of the heart : viz., Submission, Liberality, Patience, Silence, Separation 
from World, Travelling and Poverty-— as illustrated in the lives of aH prophets 
(Peace be on all of them). Jalaluddin Rumi also has said ; ‘Close your lips, your 
eyes and your ears, laugh at me if you do not find the truth.' 

^ In chapter V, IhC author has described the connection between God and man. 



\ This is also the theme of the theory of Emanation, which prevails generally in the 
philosophies and religions of the East. Man is said to have come out of the 
kno\^edge of God and returns to his own reality after death. 

The idea of the Co-existence of God and Matter has been debated by Aris- 
totle also, who held that both are co-existent; only that God is imchangeabre* 
whereas matter changes. Plato believed that there is one World-Soul of which 
the souls of men are transient parts. According to him the Universal existed 
before the individual. 

The theory of Emanation, though perfectly consistent and reasonable in itself, 
is silent about individual immortality. But in the book uilder review, we have an 
assurance of the individual immortality of the soul and its responsible relation 
to God. 

S02/I has been defined as an essence that knows itself and its Creator and 
enquires into causes and effects. It is free from all qualities of space. It is con- 
nected with body but possesses the attributes of God. In virtue of its connection 
with the body, the soul is said to acquire ignorance, purity, impurity, good morals and 
the reverse, etc. Appendix II contains an account of ‘ Ghazzali ’ a soul which the 
author has done well to include in the book. It may be commended to the atten- 
tion of every thoughtful reader interested in questions like the nature of the soul, 
immortality and the soul’s relation to God, etc. 

As regards the future state of man, the author says that this earth is only a 
dream and quotes the saying of the holy prophet Muhammad (Peace be on Him) 
that ^People are asleep, when they die they awake’. Thoughts undoubtedly lead 
to the formation *of character, for is not one’s character the crystallization of his 
own thoughts? The thoughts and actions of men in this world are said to take 
their shape in the next world and await him there. 

As to what the next world is, it is stated by the author that some iDelieve in 
an veridical existence of a supersensuous world, others in its falsidical existence, 
yet others who believe that at death, soul does not entirely leave matter but sticks 
to body, and dissolves in it, corresponding, perhaps, to the ectoplasm of Sir 
Oliver Lodge. 

Speaking of predestination, the author remarks that all religions which 
admit the existence of God, believe that God has will and He directs the world 
as He wills. But all religious books contain this dualism that man is a free agc?n 
and that he acts as his destiny has prc-ordahicd for him. 

Chapter II is devoted to a discussion of the three different philosophic schools 
of Islanlic thought. The belief of the ordinary people consists in a God separate 
from His creation. The Quran supports the doctrine that man comes out of the 
knowledge of God, gains the experience of the world and returns to bis own 
reality. This doctrine corresponds to the view that there is one essence and many 
manifestations. * Several verses of the Quran may be quoted in support of this 
view. There is a third school which believes that the essence alone is in evidence, 
every other thing being only the manifestation of the attributes of that esseno#w 
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This view conflicts with wlrat Ghazzali — the most renowned Muslim philosopher- 
thought. He held that attributes alone could be in evidence, the essence being 
an unknown and unknowable quantity. 

Appendix I is about the Sufi orders in the Deccan and in Appendix III some 
of the important technical terms in Tasawwuff are explained which helps towards 
a thorough study of the book. 

On the whole the book is a collection of metaphysical essays. It demands a 
severe strain, but the reader feels amply rewarded, when he has carefully gone 
through the book and he cannot but feel grateful to the learned author for the 
manner in which he Infs dealt with the intricate problems treated in the book. 

A. H. S. 


Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 

for 1920-21. 


We have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a copy of the Annual Report 
of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1920-21. Though late in publication, 
it contains much interesting matter and#records much useful work done. What 
strikes us most is the narrative fashion in which the Report is written in which all 
hal'd technical superfluities have been avoided and essential facts presented in a 
concise and yet comprehensive manner. One can read through the Report in 
an hour or two at a stretch and not miss anything worth knowing about. It is as 
useful to the technical man as it is interesting to the lay reader. We wish all 
our technical reports were drawn up in this manner — brief and to the point and yet 
complete and replete with all essential facts. 

The Report is divided into three main divisions, (1) Conservation^ 

(2) Exploration and (3) Epigraphy. Under the first head, an account is given of the 
repairs effected during the year to the tombs of the Mughal Emperors, to temples, 
bridges, monuments, etc., in various parts of India so as to preserve them from utter 
ruin. The photographic plates printed at the end of the Report show the ruins 
as they were and as they appear upon restoration and repair : so that a good idea 
may be formed as to the value and importance of the work done. 

In the course of the repairs undertaken, a few interesting and hitherto un- 
known facts came to light which may be briefly stated here. A false doorway was 
found in one of the pre-Muhammadan monuments at Dera Ismail Khan where 
each panel is ornamented with a single full-blown lotus flower and the doorway it- 
self stands on a radiating arch whose voussoirs are set in good white lime mortar. 
These features are said to be of extraordinary rarity in these monuments. At the 
Palpara temple in Bengal, ‘‘the door frame is elaborately designed and exquisitely 
ornamented in moulded and sculptured brick, the refinement of the decoration and 
restriction to the entrance imparting something of the peculiar charm of certain' 



’^Spanish monuments and all the more deserving of appreciation in .the East where 
reiistriction in the application of ornament is not a common feature.^’ Near Jaipur, 
in the* Cuttack District of Orissa, there is an old bridge of eleven arches called 
the * Tentulimal bridge erected by the early sovereigns of Orissa belonging to an 
age ignorant of the use of the arch. At Bijapur in the Bombay Presidency a novel 
piece of conservation was that carried out to the magnificent old Baobab tree 
which was one of the execution trees formerly used by the Adilshahi Sultans for the 
hanging of prisoners. At the Gupta temple at Bhumara in Central India some 
exceptionally beautiful sculptures were discovered. The image of Ganesha in the 
temple “has the big ears natural to an elephant instead of the^usual short ones.” The 
services of two Italian experts were secured to re-affix the paintings of the Ajanta 
frescoes to the rocks from which they were peeling off . The experiment is stated to 
have proved a complete success in spite of considerable difficulties in the way. 

Under Explorations, the site of Harappa on the old bed of the Ravi, south- 
west of Lahore, was explored and the ruins examined. Remarkable seals were found 
bearing legends totally unlike any other form of script known in India which suggest 
that “at this site lie buried the remains of a city of very great antiquity and of seeming- 
ly quite peculiar culture.” Further explorations carried on at Taxila disclosed a new 
strata of buildings so that it now transpires that there were four strata of buildings 
instead of three as originally supposed. These buildings are stated to belong to 
the third, fourth, and fifth centuries B.cl. Many interesting relics have also been 
found and described. Two sculptures of historical value were discovered at Muttra 
and at Gopalpur near Muttra. The statue at the former place is now worshipped 
as Gokarnesvara Mahadeva but judging by its dress it appears to be the statue of 
aKushan King seated in Indian fashion on a Simhasana. This statue is supposed 
to give “useful information as to the general style and character of the missing 
heads of the Kanishka, Wima and Chastana statues, and for this, as well as for 
other reasons, is of special interest.” The other statue is that of Manasa Devi 
which has an epigraph yet to be deciphered. At Nalancla “the most interesting 
find of the year was a long and important record inscribed on both sides of a large 
copperplate, surmounted by a seal soldered to its top, which bears an emblem the 
dharmachakra flanked by two gazelles, which is the insignia of Nalanda.” The 
copperplate records the grant of villages for the upkeep of the monastery at Nalan- 
da but also contains references to the kings of Sumatra and Java. Interesting 
political questions of the ninth century are thus involved which will be elucidated 
in due course. “In the southern circle, Mr. Longiiurst had the good fortune to 
discover^, an important and hitherto unrecorded group of rock-cut temples at a 
place caMed Bhairavakonda, 28 miles north-west -of Udayagiri, in the Nellore 
District. There are eight temples in all excavated on a rocky hillside forming 
the westerr> face of a picturesque ravine.” Mr. Longhurst considers them all to 
have been erected by the Pallavas and to range in date from the seventh to the end of. 
the eighth century. “This fortunate discovery has added an important group to the 
list of really early Hindu monuments in the Southern Prcsiclenffy.” In the GwaliQ|^ 
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State, the capital of a Garuda pillar was found which appears to belong to the 
period of 150 B.C. 

Under Epigraphy, many manuscripts, coins, copperplates and records were 
secured. Of these, -the inscription of Yuddhamalla discovered by Mr. J. Ramayya 
Pantulu is of great interest. It is a metrical record of about the middle of the 
tenth century A.D., and as such is much older than the oldest Telugu poetical 
work hitherto known, viz,, the Telugu Mahabharata of Nannaya Bhatta dating from 
the eleventh century A.D. The discovery of this inscription leads one to infer that 
there must have been, as in Kanarese, a Jain period of Telugu literature prior to 
the eleventh century A.b., whose productions are now lost to the country for reasons 
yet to be discovered,” An inscription discovered at the Elgandal Fort, Karimnagar 
District, has brought to light the fact that the Mughal Emperor; Aurangzeb, had a 
Hindu writer by name Rae Bindraban serving under him and that at the time when 
the inscription was engraved he seems to have held the post of Governor at the 
Elgandal Fort. “The selection of a Hindu Governor for the frontier fort of the Qutb- 
Shahi Kingdom indicates the characteristic shrewdness and sagacity of AurangzebF’ 

The Report before us is altogether an interesting and informing record of 
much useful work done. B. F. 


Karnataka Sabdanusasanam.” 

{Nevis^ed Edition^ 

KaKNaTAKA-SabdANU^ASANAM of Bhattakalankadeva, is *a classical grammar of 
the Kannada language, with which no devoted stucknt of that language and literature 
can be expected to be unacquainted. Yet, it is not improbable that this scientific 
treatise has been insufficiently studied or used, if not altogether neglected or over- 
looked, by some earnest students; not because of their ignorance of its impor- 
tance, but because the only available edition of the work by B. L. Rice, Esq., (M.E., 
M.R.A.S., late Director of Archaeological Researches in Mysore, was not within 
easy reach of all on account of its prohibitive cost. It was a bulky volume owing 
to the inclusion of the transliterated text in Roman characters, perhaps for the 
convenience of the foreign student, but of no use to the Kannada reading public. 
And it had been long out of print. 

In these circumstances, the revised edition, recently published by Praktana- 
Vimarsa-Vichakshana, Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar, M.A., M.R.A.S., retired 
Director of Archaeological Researches in Mysore, is most welcome to the expectant 
public of the Kannada Nadu. The book is more handy, some unessentiaj matter, 
such as the English transliterated text and the somewhat antiquated essay on 
Kannada Literature, being omitted, the size being reduced from quarto to 
octavo. This reduction has made practicable the reduction of the price to the 
modest sum of Rs. 5. 

Besides, other jiighly de^^irable improvements have been introduced, as 
r^erred to by the distinguished editor in his preface : — '“The paragraphs have been 



% broken up Into convenient lengths according to their subject matter, and words 
in combination separated where necessary. The aid of punctuation marks has 
been'^largely availed of to make tiic meaning of the passages as clear as possible. 
The sutras of the pre.sent work quoted in the commentary, as well as the words 
taken up for explanation in it, are printed in big type. The sources of other sutras 
occurring in the commentary are indicated in brackets by their side.” The 
appendices which have involved much patient and erudite labour in their prepar- 
ation and the index of technical terms are very useful adjuncts. 'Fbey afford 
facilities for ready reference to the student of a critical study of the subject. The 
English translation of the sutras and additional notes *may be found useful to 
the readers more conversant with English. 

f'he learned introduction is another interesting and valuable feature of the 
work. It affords a brief survey of the grammatical literature of Sanskrit showing to 
what extent it has influenced the scientific development of the Kannada grammar. 
The form of the sutras, the Vritti (glo.ss) of the Vyakhya (commentary), and the 
very name and airangement of the work are all suggested by Sanskrit grammar. 
It embodies the discussion which leads ttj the appreciation of the culture and 
recognized position of the learned author, and his high patriotic aim “ to bring to 
the notice of the learned the claims of tlie Kannada Language and to promote its 
cultivation along with precision and elegance in the use of it ; in short to revive 
the glories of the brilliant age of Kannada Literature which had been associated 
with the Jaina supremacy under the Ganga and Hoysala Dynasties of Mysore.” 

The learned .and w^ell-known editor of this second edition has brought to bear 
on this important work all his learning and patient research and experience to 
remove the several defects of the first edition and to introduce many improvements, 
as testified to by that true lover of Kannada language and literature, Mr. 
B. L. Rice, (M.K., but for whose devoted efforts to bring out the first edition 
under almost insurmountable difficulties, this monumental work could not have 
seen the light of day and paved the way for the present edition, as also by 
other competent observers such as Rao Bahadur Mangesha Rao, B.A., of Madras. 
Mr. R. Narasimhachar has placed the Kannadigas under a deep debt of gratitude 
by presenting' to them this second edition of Karn^taka-Sabdanusasanani in this 
new and charming form. But a desire still lingers that a still cheaper edition may 
be made available so as to be within easy reach of all students of Kannada. 

H. N. V. 


History of Indian Logic. 

Kv Sattschandra vidvabhushana. 


The greatness of a nation is proved by its intellectual activity and spiritual life. 
How Hindus have been able to keep up an uninterrupted tradition in both these 
respects, in the midst of social and political vicissitudes of far-reaching influence, 
is the marvel of history. In logic, grammar, rhetoric, rituals and Vedan^, 
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the stream of thought rising in the dini and distant Vedic period, has continued to" 
flow with undiniinisiied volume, through early, mediaeval, down to modern tim^, 
and every department of thought enriched by new material has been developed to 
a degree almost incredible. There is endless work in research therefore still left 
to be shouldered by noble-minded and patriotic scholars who aim at disclosing to 
the world the great thought-wealth bequeathed to the moderns by the selfless 
souls of Ancient India. 

We have recently received a copy of “ A History of Indian Logic (Ancient, 
Mediaeval, and Modern chools) in English, written by the flate Mahamahopa-' 
dhyaya Satischandra Vidyabhushana, M.A., Ph.U., M.R.A.S,, F.A.S.B., and subse- 
,quently brought up-to-date by I. J. S. Taraporewala, with a Foreword from the 
Hon’ble Justice Sir Ashutosh Mukherji. We need not say that it is one of the 
greatest works in modern times, and erf the highest literary value. 

The author has brought his keen insight, profound learning, and critical 
acumen to bear upon a subject which ordinarily is reckoned too dry to appeal 
to common minds, but which clothed in the tiger’s skin of latter-day jargon, 
is positively dreadful. Even those who are honestly curious to know what* 
Sanskrit logic inteiidsjo convey by the flood of sounds, altogether unintelligible 
even to one who has mastered the other literary branches of Sanskrit, are reduced 
to despair when they find they have to mal^ their way slowly and patiently across 
pitfalls that beset the path at every step and through a wilderness of names and 
definitions which for a long time appear to be arbitrary and unmeaning. A 
scientific history of Hindu thought has long been a desideratum. ' 

We, therefore, heartily welcome this work, calculated to help every earnest 
student to have a clear idea of the progress of Indian logic from the earliest 
times. Every part of the work displays scientific method, and perspicuity of 
style ; and abounds in those biblical virtues that characterize modern publications 
of the highest quality. We hope to be able to review it in detail, in a later issue. 

K. A. K. 


The Lhota Nagas. 

By J. P. Mills, I.e.S. 

au Introduction and Supplementarv Notes by J. H. Hutton^ CJ./I, 
Ho?i, Director of Ethnography^ Assam, 

Published by the direction of the Government of Assam, 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, London and Bombay. 

Price 25^/L net. " 


Students of ethnography in India will welcome this valuable addition to their 
libraries. Mr. Mills writes as a keen observer and not as a theorist, which makes 
his book doubly weJ.come. His book, like Mr. Hutton’s on th^ Angami Na gas 
(Macmillan, 1921) is typical of the method that should be followed in writing 



^laonographs of this kind. The book is divided into seven parts, devoted to the 
following topics : — General, Domestic Life, Laws and* Customs, Religion, .Folk-Tales 
and Sbngs, Language, and Appendices (relating to Lhota Calendar, Human 
Sacrifice, etc.). Mr. Hutton’s introductio.n is both interesting and suggestive. For 
the main part, it invites attention to the significance of many points in 
Mr. Mills’ account of this interesting tribe. In doing this it gives us a good 
glimpse of the composition of the Naga tribes, which enables us better to under- 
stand Mr. Mills’ description. Mr. Hutton’s general summing up as to the affinities 
of the Nagas will bVread with interest by anthropologists everywhere, as he is the 
first writer to put forth a cornprehensive view, based on fahiy reliable data, of the 
whole tribe. The book as a whole is excellent both from the anthropologist’s and 
.from the* general reader’s point of view. It ought to give an impetus to the study 
of tribes and castes in India, for it is written in an attractive and striking style, 
Mr; Mills must have cultivated much intellectual sympathy with the men of the 
tribe he writes *of — and his preface shows that he counts “friends” among them — 
for without the closest intimacy of relationship with them, the information he 
gives could not have been forthcoming. We commend the book to all interest ed 
in Indian ethnography'. 

C, H. R. 


Vaishnava Lyrics. 


Mr. J. A. .Chapman who has done into English verse these lyrics with the help of 
two other Bengali gentlemen, with a View to awaken the minds of non-Eengali 
readers y^ho have till now found in them nothing soul -stirring or spiritual. Mr. 
Chapmart says that the lyrics are utterly charming. We would say they are not only 
charming hut, what is more, they are full of spiritual inspiration. ‘In under- 
standing the deeper spiritual note underlying the passionate note of love sounded 
in these lyrics and seeing in Radha the perfect devotion of a soul immersed in 
divine love, the foreigner could indeed be §aid to have understood the heart of 
India which is religion itself. It is a pity that the Vaishnava Lyrics should be 
confined to sentiments of Bengal. Such lyrics are to be found in plenty in the 
poetry of Maharashtra and, more than anywhere else, in the divine songs of the 
Tamil Vaishnava saints. The highest form of sensuous love is not inconsistent 
-with the perfect devotion of man to God. Rightly understood and rightly 
interpreted these soul-stirring songs carry with them a moral exhilaration that 
can be f^und nowhere but in India. It is to be regretted that the two Hindu 
authors who have helped Mr. Chapman to publish this book did not induce him 
to write upon this phase of the question, if they at all intended that their book 
should be* a moral eye-opener to others. VVe are extremely thankful to the 
authorities of the Oxford University Press for having published these priceless 
lyrics. - ^ K. D. 


I'he Vedanta, its Ethical Aspect. 

By M.R.Ry. K. SUNDAKARAMA Iyer, AVI,,, M.A. 


f 


I’HE book deals with a subject from which modern India is drifting. It is a collec- 
tion of writings by a well-kno\vn name in Southern India. It consists of eleven 
chapters, ten of which are reprints from old issues of ‘‘Vedanta Kesari”, the organ 
of the Ramakrishna Mission at Madras. I'he more important of them deal with 
Vedanta as the source of spiritual truth, and as universal religion, on ilie practical 
aspect of the Vedanta, toii Vairagya and Progress, on the nature, causation, and 
the motive of Karma, and an Karma as related to Service. 

The subject is treated in a way that should afford a clear grasp of it to the 
average, educated reader. 'I’he author is by no means technical, nor is he by any 
means a self-centred sanskritist ; but a well and widely-read discourser on .the 
Vedanta, who has rendered his subject interesting as well as illuminating. Owing 
to the brevity of this note, we have to abstain from any critical or appreciative refer- 
ences to individual contents in the book ; but we can recommend the book to the 
class of people, .who, on reaching' middle-age and a secure income, feel an awaken- 
ing desire to know the nature of the phenomena of life and death. In going to 
this writer, they may be sure that they are not going to a bigot or a doctrinaire, 
but to a cultured writer, who deals op<!ftily with a subject of paramount human 
interest. 

. So much for the matter of the book. As to the get-up, it is the product of 
the Vanivilas Press of Srirangam, whose enterprise in the publishing line needs no 
fresh comment. The price is three rupees. 

G. R. J. 


The Faith of Islam (Fourth Edition). 

By the Rev. Canon Seu„ D.I). 

Di oresa/i Press , M adras . 


THE E^aith of Islam has now reached its fourth edition and still stands unrivalled 
as an exposition’ of the basis and tenets of this great religion. It is not a personal 
history of its founder, nor of its political adventures ; it is a history of the develop- 
ment of its doctrines and so fills up a gap in the literature of the subject. After a 
chapter on the foundations of Islam, the basis on which it rests, we have an'account 
of the Quran and the Traditions, which latter form its second basis. The ^question 
of inspiration is lucidly dealt with. Then comes a chapter on the various sects 
of Islam, brought up-to-date by the inclusion in it of the latest sect, the-Ahmadiyah 
one. The chapters on the creed of Islam, its practical duties and its feasts and 
fasts conclude a wide range of subjects. The value of this book lies in the fact 
t^t it is based on original Arabic and Persian sources and may, therefore, be 
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’^accepted as an authoritative exposition. To ali students of comparative religion 
tl?is work is invaluable, as they will find here a clear and concise statement of 
points little known and on which information is not easily procured. A copy will 
be found in the Society's library. It can also be obtained from the Diocesan 
Press, Vepery, Madras. 

F. R. S. 


A Short History of Sanskrit Literature. 

By M. Chakravarthi, M.A., ’ 
Samkhyaiirtha^* Professor of Sa 7 iskrit, Jfdyasagar College. 

Published by K. K. Bhattacharya, 4, Gopal Bose Lane, Calcutta. 
Price RS. 1—8—0. 


This is an excellently written, but poorly printed, handbook of Sanskrit literature. 
It is based on standard authorities on the subject and in places it draws on original 
sources. Mr. Chakravarthi deserves to be congratulated on producing a handy and 
accurate history of Sanskrit literature, which is well within the means of every one. 
When a next edition is called for, we^have no doubt he will have realized the 
importance of producing a work of this^kind on good and durable paper. 

C. H. R. , 


Introduction to the Bhagavad-Gita. 

By V. K. Ramanujacharva, B.A., 
Ex-Member.^ Madras Legislative Council, Madras. 
Published by the Theosophical Publishing House, Madras. 


Mr. Ramanujacharya’s introduction to the Gila is suggestive to a degree. In his 
preface he avows his indebtedness to theosophical teaching for a proper 
understanding of Ibis renowned work. Mr. Ramanujacharya’s study ought to 
prove helpful to many a student of the Gita, who like the author has found 
himself confronted with difficulties in understanding it. 

C. H. R. 
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NOTICE. 


The Indian Antiquary. 

Society of Antiquaries of India. 

THl? last forty years have witnessed a great advance in antiquarian research* in 
India, and Indians themselves are exhibiting increasing interest in all that apper- 
tains to the past history of their country. Where formerly the study of India’s 
important archaeological, epigraphical and numismatic relics was confined to a 
handful of Englishmen and one or two Indian scholars, there are now many 
Indians, including the trained officers of the Indian Archasological Survey, who, 
devoting expert attention to original documents and lithic and other records, are 
able to supplement and occasionally correct the conclusions arrived at by acknow- 
ledged European authorities. The time, indeed, appears to be ripe for the creation 
of a Society of Antiquaries of India, formed on the lines of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, which would include among its members, not only those Indians 
and Europeans, who have established their position in the field of historical and 
archaeological research, but also the Rulings Princes and Indian gentlemen, like 
the late Sir R. Tata, who are ready to encourage and support the labours of the 
trained antiquary. 

In the event of such a Society being constituted on lines approved by those 
interested, and its importance and prestige being further secured by the grant of a 
Royal Charter, it is proposed to transfer to it, as the organ of its activities., the 
well-known Journal, The Indian Antiquary^ founded fifty-two years ago by the late 
Dr. Burgess, which deals with the history, archseology, epigraphy, folklore, etc., of 
the whole of India and Burma. 

“The Indian Antiquary.” 

It is recognized that the foundatio’n of the proposed Society of Antiquaries of 
India must involve much preliminary -discussion, and that considerable delay in 
launching the Society on a working basis is unavoidable. It has therefore been 
arranged for the time being to direct efforts to securing the continued existence of 
The Indian Antiquary^ which is at present the sole property of Lieut. -Colonel Sir 
R. C. Temple, Bart., by transferring the possession and management of the Journal 
to a small private company, The India7i Anfiqimry, Ltd,, which, in the event of 
Sir R. C. Temple hereafter desiring to relinquish active management of the- Journal, 
would carry on the work which he has undertaken alone for so, many years. 

Since its foundation by Dr. Burgess in 1872, The Indian Antiquary has 
deserved well of India. He edited it till 1885, when it was taken over by Dr. 

J. F. Fleet and Sir R. C. Temple till 1892, by which time it had become the chief 
exponent of oriental. research in private hands and the chief medium for the publi- 
cation of Indian epigraphical studies. For several years it trained and maintained 
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a private staff for discovering, collecting and reproducing in facsimile all kinds of 
^ Indian epigraphic records; audits volumes, Avhich have now reached LII, 
enshrine the whole history of epigraphical research as a systematic study* More- 
over, it has performed pioneer work in teaching a new generation of Indian scholars 
the method of securing accurate knowledge of the annals of ancient and mediaeval 
India. Well-known Indian scholars to-day, as well as European authorities, are 
among its most valued contribxitors. For several years Professor D. R. Bhandarkar 
was associated with Sir Richard C. Temple in the editing of the Journal. Since 
his resignation, the appointment of an Indian joint-editor has been filled by 
Professor S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. Mr. S. M. Edwardtss has also taken a part 
in the joint-editorship. 

An Appeal to Students of Indian Antiquities. 

In the light of the above record and with a view to providing the proposed 
Society of Antiquaries, when hereafter founded, with a journal of established repu- 
tation, the Directors of the private company, formed to take over 7Vie Indian Anti- 
quary from the sole proprietorship of Sir R, C. Temple, now appeal to all Indians 
and Englishmen interested in India’s history to assist their object, either by be 
coming annual subscribers to the Journal, or by sending donations to be utilized 
in consolidating its future position and enlarging its scope. The annual subscrip- 
tion to the Journal is Rs. 20, and may be paid to The Superintendent, Indiafi 
Antiquary, British India Press, Mazagon, Bombay, or to Messrs. Bernard Quaritch, 
Ltd., 11, Grafton Street, New Bond Street, London, W. Donations may be sent to 
Lt.-Col. Sir R. C. Temple, Bart., [c/o Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd. (Messrs. Henry S. King 
& Co.), 9, Pall Mall, London], who as chief editor and director will have the con- 
trolling voice in the management of the Indian Antiquary Ltd. 

■ (Signed) R. C. TEMPLE, 

( ,, ) R. E. Enthoven, 

( „ ) S. M. EDWARUE«, 

Directors, Indian Antiquary ltd. 
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Subscriptions received during the quarter ending 
31st December 1923. 


Names. 


Vol. 

Amount. 

Messrs. 



RS, 

A. 

P. 

M. Mahadevan, Bangalore 


XIII 

5 

0 

0 

F. R. Sell, Bangalore . . 

« • 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

Rev. Father Aucouturier, Bangalore 

* 9 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

Government Epigraphist, Fernhill 


XIV 

3 

0 

0 

Rev. F. Goodwill, Bangalore 


XIV 

5 

0 

0 

N. Karaaksharow N^idu, Bangalore 


XIV 

3 

0 

0 

Dr, R. Shama Sastry, Mysore 


• XIV 

3 

0 

0 

Rev. J. B. Buttrick, Bangalore 


XIV 

5 

0 

0 

P. K. Code, Poona . . 


XIV 

3 

0 

0 

Sir William Beardseil, Madras 


XIV 

3 

0 

0 

D. Venkataramiali, Bangalore 


XII 

5 

0 

0 

P, Sampat Iyengar, Bangalore 


XIV 

5 

0 

0 

G. H. Krumbiegel, Bangalore 


XIII & XIV 

• 10 

0 

0 

M, N. Kuka, Bombay 


XIV 

3 

0 

0 

Thomas Leishman, Bangalore 


XIV 

6 

0 

0 

Cowan Holburn, Bangalore . . ^ 


XIV 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. A. P. Fernande?, Bangalore .. 


XIV 

5 

0 

0 

Principal, Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, 
Vizianagaram . . 


XIV 

3 

0 

0 

K. T. Bh ashy am Iyengar, Bangalore 


XIV 

5 

0 

0 

J. R. Isaac, Bangalore 


XIV 

6 

0 

0 

Rev. P. Picot, Coromandel 


XIV 

3 

0 

0 

M. R. Munisiddappa, Mysore 


XIV 

3 

0 

0 

S. A. Venkateswara Iyer, Battagnndu 


XIV 

3 

0 

0 

J. B. Cook, Ashambo 


XIV 

3 

0 

0 

K, S, Krishnamurthy Iyer, Madras 


XIV 

3 

5 

0 

K. A. Neelakanta Sastry, Chidambaram 


XIV 

3 

5 

0 

H. S. Narayana Rao, Shimoga . . 


XIII & XIV 

6 

5 

0 

V. N. Ghokale, Chikodi 


XIV 

3 

.5 

0 

Honorary Secretary, Cosmopolitan 

Club, Madras 


XIV 

3 

5 

0 

Rev. A. R. Fuller, Bangalore 


XIV 

5 

0 

0 

G. Paramasivayya, Bangalore 


XIV 

5 

0 

0 

B. Balaji Rao, Bangalore 


XIV 

.5 

0 

0 

Rev, Father A. Lobo, Bangalore . . 


XIV 

5 

0 

0 

C. H. Doveton, Bangalore 


XIV 

5 

0 

0 

V. Aiyasami Iyer, Bangalore 


XIV 

5 

0 

0 

R. Narasimhacharya, Bangalore . . 


XIV 

-5 

0 

0 

Curator, Watson Mi^seum, Rajkot 


XIV 

3 

5 

0 



List of books presented or purchased, etc., 
during the quarter ending 31st December 1923. 


Director-General of Archaeology, Simla— 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1920-21. 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 14. Antiquities of 
Bhimbar and Rajauri by Ramachandra Kak. ’ 

Superintendent of Archaeology, Burma-- 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey, Burma, for the year ending 31st 
March 1923. 

Registrar, Calcutta University— 

History of Indian Logic ” By Satishchandra Vidyabhushana. 

Registrar, Mysore University— 

Mysore University Calendar for 1923-24. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswaini Iyer’s Address at the Convocation of the Mysore 
University — 24th October 1923. 

Report of the Mysore University for 1922-23. 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Mysore— 

The Mysore State Administration Report for 1922-23. 

The Dewan’s Address at the Mysore Representative Assembly— October 1928. 
The Guide Book of Mysore. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington— 

Designs on Prehistoric Pottery from the Mimbres Valley, New Mexico, by 
Walter Fewkes. 

The Science of Man- — Its needs and its prospects by Ivarl Pearson. 

The Indian in Literature by PJerman F. C. Ten Kate. 

A New Era in Palestine Exploration, by Elihu Grant, 

Leopard Men in the Naga Hills by J. H. Hutton. 

Ancestor Worship of the Hopi Indians by J. IValter Fewkes, 

Pigmentation in the old Americans with Notes on graying and loss of hair by 
A^es Hodlicka. 

Curator, Oriental Library, Mysore— 

“ Kanmtaka Sabdanusasana ” — Revised Edition. 

Oxford University Press (Publishers)— 

( ( 


Vaishnava Lyrics.” 
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Presented by— 

Col. Raja Jai Prithvi Bahadur Singh of Bajang, Nepal — 

Yeginibliairali Bijaya, about 195 years old. r 

Old Newari Navaratri Pooja Bidhi. 

Yagnavalkya Mithakshara, written on leaves about 700 years ago, 

Tatwa Kaumudi Dasa Mahabidya. 

Sapta Sati Chandi, about 900 years old. 

Ramayana, about 300 years old. 

(All tjjese manuscripts are in Niwari characters.) 

Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore — 

Proceedings of the Second Oriental Conference (28th Jan. to 1st Feb. 1922). 
Rajasabhabhushana Rev. Father A, M. Tabard (Translator) — 

Essay on Gunadhya and the Brhatkatha.. 

Mr. T. K. Balasubramanyam, Srirangam-* 

The Vedanta — its ethical aspect by Professor K. Sundararama Iyer. 

Mr* K. N. Venkatasubba Sastry; Mysore — 

Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4; Vol. VI, Nos. 1 and 
3 ; Vol. VII, No. 2 ; Vol. VIII, No. 2. 

By purchase— 

Siva Tattwa Ratnakara — Part I. Published by Messrs. B. M. Nath & Co. 
Narrative of the Military Operations on the Coromandel Coast against the 
armies of the Dutch, French, and Hyderali Khan by Munro Innes. 

“ Sabdakalpadhruma by Raja Sir Radha Kanta. 

Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 (two copies), 2 and 4 and 
Vol. IX, Nos. 1 and 2. 

In exchange for back numbers of the Journal— 

Mrichchakatika or Toy Cart edited by N. B. Godbole. 

Sri Bhashya of Ramanuja edited by Vasudeva Sastry Abhyankar, Parts I & 11. 
“VikramorvasIyanP^ edited by Shankar Panduranga Pandit. 

Subhashitavaji of Vallabhadeva edited by P. Peterson. 

Malati Madhava of Bhavabhuti edited by R. G. Bhandarkar. 

Yogasutras of Patanjali edited by Rajaram Sastri Bodas. 

Vyakarana Mahabhashya of Patanjali edited by Kielhorn (Vols. II & III), 
Hymns from the Rigveda by P. Peterson. 

Panchatantra Part I edited by Kielhorn. 

do Parts II & III edited by Dr, G. Biihler. 

do Parts IV 8c V edited by Do. 


Cl)c 
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INDIAN MUSIC. 

By D. B, Ramachandra Mudaliak, Esq., M.R.A.S. 
(A Paper read before the Mythic Society.) 


Music is believed to be of divine origin, and it is said that Brahma obtained 
music from Samaveda. “It is the language of the soul,” says Deussen, the 
great thinker, who recognizes in it the summit of all art. According to 
Hindu tradition, before the world w’as created, an all-pervading and a most 
melodious sound issued from Brahma, Vishnu and Maheswara, who were 
themselves the first musicians. The fact^hat music has intimate relation 
with astronomy, astrology, medicine, painting, has been demonstrated 
by ancient Indians, who held that music deals w'ith ever so many things, 
continually helping to maintain universal harmony. In support of these 
statements, there is a number of very interesting legends. 

Among the celestials, there is a class, known as Gandharvas, meaning 
angels.* They are twenty-seven in number, like the Nakshatras, meaning stars. 
Of the latter, Hasta is considered to be both a nakshatra and a Gandharva. 
The Sun and the Moon are also Gandharvas. The waves of Gandharvas are 
called Apsarases. All these are famous for their most enchanting music, 
dancing and acting. They devoted themselves so exclusively to the cultivation 
of this art that music is known as Gandharva-vidya.^ The musicians of 
Indra’s court are selected from this class. ‘ 
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In Yajurveda, speech is personified as woman, and it is said that if she' 
is allowed to approach the Gandharvas, she may not return, being likely to 
be captivated by their songs of syren sweetness. We are told also that the 
Gandharvas are excellent archers, and that once upon a time, when Gayatri 
flew in the sky as a bird to reach the Moon, she Ivas struck b}' an arrow 
shot by a Gandharva in order to prevent her from ‘cairrying^ff the Moon who 
was a brother Gandharv'a. The Gandharvas gave rise to a form of marriage, 
called “Gandharva Vivaha”, based on free love, which is acknowledged as 
one of the forms of nfarriage allowed by both divine and human laws. The 
Apsara women were being deputed by Indra to tempt the sages at their 
penance, and to turn them back from their aspiration to divine powers. 
Sakuntala, the world-famous heroine, is the daughter of an .A.psarasi, Menaka 
and of Rishi Viswamitra. 

Kinnaras and Kimpurushas are other varieties of Gandharvas with 
animal faces and human bodies, who are also associated with music. The 
Gandharvas were singers, Apsarases were dancers, and Kinnaras were per- 
formers on musical instruments. With these are ranked .Angirasas also. 
Narada and Tumbura are the reputed leaders of the heavenly choir, and are 
to this day invoked as the deities presiding over music. When Shiva per- 
forms the mystic dance, Nandi accompanies him with his voice and I’ishnu 
beats tune. Such beliefs serve to show that music has, in all ages and 
climes, e.xercised a most peculiar fascination over human beings. na\', over all 
living things. Indian kings and chiefs have invariably patronized every branch 
of music and if it had not been for the munificent rewards at the hands of the 
Maharajas, Indian music would not have been the flourishing art that it is 
to-day. The spirit of such encouragement still survives. 

Whether as a science or as an art, this most important and intricate 
subject has more or less engaged the attention of all civilized and uncivi- 
lized people, and has often stirred them to a living interest. In India 
especially has it flourished from primeval times. From the most remote 
ages, music has been regarded as one of the necessaries of life and not as 
a luxury that could be dispensed with. Not a single event of importance, 
in public or private life, is solemnised without the sweet discourse of music. 

Music is distinguished from all other human arts and sciences .in that 
it is the one thing that will relieve the afflicted and the oppressed hear*., that it 
will bring rest and refreshment to the wearied brain and tired limb, and that it 
will appeal to all human beings of whatever grade of society or civilization. 
There is a most sensitive chord in human body which is set vibrating 
by the appeal of music, and even the most hardened heart cannot fail to 
touched by it and to be momentarily changed for the better. This 
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^jgpreciation of music is not confined to human beings alone, but is shared by 
all animate nature. The most familiar instance is that of a cowherd, who 
making music ofi his rough pipe prepared from the ordinary reed gathers 
together all the straying cattle and brings them home safely. The Lord Sri 
Krishna, as Veniigopal, the cowherd and the lute, is the Indian idealization 
of this fact. . The dreaded serpent is charmed by the strains of music and 
its gambols, before the snake-charmer’s pipe, are evidences of the divine 
power of music to subdue the most savage fury in nature. Witness also the 
child, with its undeveloped instincts, soothed and luished\o quiet and sleep, by 
the sweet melody of the lullaby, in the loving tone of its mother, although the 
.child scarcelv comprehends what is being sung. 

Though not bearing on the subject, it may casually be mentioned that 
in all sciences and arts, the knowledge of ancient Indians was so advanced 
that a tailor was able to make a man’s coat, when the measurement of his 
neck alone was given, a sculptor was able to cut out the figure of a man 
from granite, with only the dimensions of his little finger as a clue, and an 
artist would paint the figure of a woman by an idea of the length and the 
thickness alone of the hair of her head being given ; and as to their upright- 
ness a promissory note consisting of'a couple of lines written on a palmyra 
leaf, perhaps not even' four inches long, bound them more surely than any 
registered document of the present day, for a period of seven succeeding genera- 
tions, in one case, and perpetually in the case of the other. They made large 
transactions with no more living witness than fire. Documents for gifts and 
sales were made only with the sprinkling of a handful of water. 

Indian music which is presided over by Saraswati, the goddess of 
learning, is instinct with religious fervour, as is evidenced by the fact that 
in India all religious ceremonies, devotional prayers, and social per- 
formances, are invariably accompanied with -the chanting of musical 
verses. The Hindus gave the art of music a religious character. They had 
their own vocal and instrumental music and characteristic and favourite dances, 
and one of the chief deities, who is very fond of dancing, named Nataraja mean- 
ing king of dancing, is enshrined at Chidambaram. This is the God that gave 
salvation to his devotee Nanda, though he was a Panchama, notwithstanding 
that he had been kept out of the temple by the priests. The curriculum of 
their studies in music would do credit to any of the most accomplished 
musical institutions of the present day. Music was thought to be a neces- 
sary part ftot only of the secular enjoyments and religious devotion, but of 
warfare and funeral ceremonies as well. Songs were sung by numbers of 
devotees, both by day and night. ^ 

Almost all the kings of ancient India were’ patrons and themsel??5s 
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connoisseurs of music, and royal ladies strove^ hard to acquire mastery in"^ 
singing. In the palaces of kings, there were charnbers known as “Sar^itha- 
sala” meaning the music saloon, in which dancing and singing were practised 
and demonstrated. The princes of ancient India not only received instructions 
in music, but also composed musical poems in three principal branches, viz,, 
lyric, epic and dramatic. Great composers received munificent rewards in 
the shape of grant of live hundred villages, the revenue of all southern 
districts for forty years, and forty lakhs of gold coins of the value of two 
and a half rupees each. A certain poetess received from a Pand5'a King, the 
reward of an elephant, a chariot and a garland of golden flowers for her 
poetry. This indicates what love they had for music in those days and 
also what attention they paid to women’s education. 

Mr. Bain has remarked that no people, excepting the Indians, have 
ever presented a variety of musical composition with alliteration ; 
^‘What are the various metres of Greece and Rome which have filled Europe 
with astonishment, when compared with the extensive range of Indian 
poetical writings? ” While speaking of rhythm and metre impressing upon 
the ear, he says, ‘'they are helpful to memory.” Mr. H. T. Buckle says that 
there are more numerous and more complicated metres in Indian music, than 
are to be found in any of the forms of European music. Sage Valmiki set the 
Ramaj^ana to music and his pupils, Lava and Kusa, sang the w^hole poem so 
exquisitely as to attract the notice of Sri Rama, the hero of the epic. 

Indian music was in a thriving state even three thousand years ago. 
The works of Bharata who flourished in the fifth century in the south,' those 
of Sarangadeva of the thirteenth century, also of the south, and of Ahobala of 
the seventeenth century, of the north, are all held in very high esteem at the 
present day as the standard works on Indian music, in which the pitch of the' 
notes has been well fixed so as to give a correct idea of notes, and thereby 
to determine them. Nammalwar, a most pious Dravidian saint, was also 
considered a great authority in music. 

During the reign of Pandjj'a kings, in Kumari, the capital of South 
Madura, there was a musical sawgAam- (institution). Most of the works 
written by them happened to be washed away by flood. A few that re- 
mained were destroyed by the Buddhists and the Jains owing to religious 
animosity. Some that still remained became extinct, as no one could 
make a practical use of them on account of the difficulty in correctly inter- 
preting the technical portions. 

Also, during the reign of Nilandarathervil Paridya, in South JVIadura, 
there was a similar sctfighcLm, in which one of the scholars by name Atham- 
k^asan, a disciple 'of Agastya, rea4 and recited with musical grace the most 



\enowned Tholkappiam, Thol means old, Kapyam is a corruption of Kavyam, 
means literature, meaning old composition. The Tamilians of old used 
twenty-two srutis in reciting even their religious hymns, known as Tiru- 
gnanam, Thevaram and Thiruvasagam. 

The ancient inhabitants of South Madura were using twelve thousand 
ragas with twenty-two SNN aras, instead of twelve swaras of the present day, and 
were using Veena which was known then by the name of Yal, with seventeen, 
twenty-seven, one hundred and even more strings. A reference to the real 
grace and embellishment in music can be found in the lines of Sillippadikarain. 
Sillappu is a corruption of Silambu means an anklet, and Adhikaram means a 
chapter, meaning a chapter on anklet, a Tamil drama, written by Ilankovadi- 
gal,f,e., younger prince, whose brother Sengattuvan ruled over the Tamil Chera 
country about eighteen hundred years ago. The commentary on this work by 
Adyakumular contains reference to the grace and exquisite skill displayed in 
the art of singing and dancing, by Madhavi, a most enchanting actress, to 
please her lover Kovilan. The first sangham of South Madura conducted the 
music classes forever two thousand five hundred years, but after its extinction 
it is impossible to ascertain the minute details of music prevalent then, 
though Ilankovadigal, who flourished in the first century, has given some 
particulars. 

Subsequently, Bharata and Sarangadeva of the South also gave similar 
details. Divakaram, meaning metrical foot, an important Tamil lexicon, 
gives a lot of information and minute details concerning the early Dravidian 
music. Bharata has composed “Natya Sutra’’ meaning a treatise on dancing, 
but this has not survived, and only one chapter of the whole book, the twenty- 
fifth chapter, alone exists, which contains mostly the fundamental principles of 
'the art. It is but the rudiments of this that are yet in vogue in India, and 
even in this, some of the minor details described are not easily intelligible, 
hence they are not in practice, nor has any improvement upon them been 
found feasible. 

Voltaire says, that before Herodotus, the Greeks wrote all history in 
verse, which custom they borrowed from the Eg3^ptians, who in their turn had 
it from the Hindus, since all the sacred and classical writings of the Hindus 
are in werse. It may also be noted that the whole of the Tamil literature, 
viz,, th^blogy, in which the Tamilians excelled all other notions of antiquity, 
philosophy,' astronomy, medicine, and in fact every work of theirs, such as 
even grammar and dictionary, were also in verse. 

Pythagoras, the Greek philosopher, visited India two thousand five hun- 
dred years ago for the purpose of obtaining information, ^nd determining the 
notes of an octave. Sir W. Jones and Colonel Todd say that amongst The 



system of the Hindus of early ages, music appears to have attained^ a 
theoretical precision. ^ 

The twelve notes including the minute quarter tones of the Indian music 
were carried from India to Japan, Greece, Turke}^ Egypt, Arabia, Persia, 
China, Malaya, Siam and Annam. 

Sir W. W. Hunter says that the Indian art of music was destined to 
exercise a very wide influence. The art passed on through the Persians 
to Arabia. King Shankol of Hind, at the invitation of the Emperor Behram 
of Persia, sent ten thousand musicians to Persia. From thence, it was intro- 
duced into Europe by Guido Arezzo, in the beginning of the eleventh century. 
The Greeks like the Egyptians, had but six notes, and the Italians added the 
seventh. To Judio Arentine, a monk of the thirteenth century, belongs the 
credit. The Indians had, however, a number of them then, and later Jayadeva 
in the North composed in Sanskrit a series of the most delicious strains, in 
varied airs, which are the delight of the Hindus to the present day. 

Nearchos, who accompanied Alexander the Great in 325 B. C., 
says that in India the writing was done on well-beaten and smooth cloth. 
It is well-known that the art of wri^mg, though known to Indians for 
centuries, was hardly resorted to by them as a means of perpetuating the 
music of their sacred Vedas. Their mode of transmitting knowledge of music 
was means of learning the songs, by the ear. The faculty of memory, 
intensively cultivated, and brevity of expression, were the principal means of 
preserving knowledge. This is also the case with musical literature. 
Much of this knowledge has been handed down, from generation to genera- 
tion, by traditional and oral transmission. 

From the eighteenth century onwards, there have been a number of 
poets in India most religiously disposed. I refer here to only one of them, 
most popularly known in South India, whose w^orks are even to-da}-" treated as 
classic in music. Thyagarajaiya, a great saint who flourished a hundred and 
sixty 3’earsago at Tiruvadi, a place of well-known religious importance in the 
Tanjore District, had, on Ekadasi days on which He fasted completely, com- 
posed in all ten thousand song poems in praise of God, but with the exception 
of a comparatively small number, all of them were destroyed by fire. Subse- 
quent to his death, his contemporaries who survived him, and who belonged 
to a different school of philosophy, smitten with jealous caused}” by the excel- 
lence of the poems, destroyed a large number. About five hundred of them, 
however, have escaped the fate of the I'est, but not even half of these are in 
general use now, as no musician can succeed in rendering them faithfully, 
'piese inspired versus of the great saint, apart from their religious fervour, 
philosophic depth, and ipusical rnerit. are also high class literary compositions 



\n Telugu. He has frequent!}’ ex}'>ressed the view that music is the best 
rnediiim for attaining salvation. 

In order to prevent further deterioration of these valuable song poems, 
Mr. K. V. Sreenivasa Iyengar, a brother of one of the greatest living 
musicians of Southern India, well known as Mr. Tiger Varadachar, has 
made a very praiseworthy endeavour to publish them in popular notation, 
with commentaries, in a number of volumes known as '‘Thyagaraja Hridayam,’’ 
of which the first volume has already been issued. 

At the All-India Music Conference held at Baroda on the 22nd March 
1916, under the gracious patronage of His Highness the Gaikwar, a meed of 
praise was given to the ancient Dra vidian proficients in music. It is 
also established from the very commencement that the Dravidians had more 
minute notes and sub-notes^ in their scales than are to be found in 
modern days. 

Besides this, the theory was that the keynote of each science had to 
be religiously reserved for the purpose of teaching it only to those best 
fitted to receive it. And it was for this reason that the fundamentals of 
any science were nowhere openly explained. The presumption was that 
the science which was not learnt Tlirectly from a teacher could not be 
acquired by mere individual effort. The mystery of each science was 
•generally taught by the Gurus, in their last moments, to a deserving disciple 
whom they considered to be a worth}’ recipient. 

In the Sri Chakram, a mystic geometrical figure with forty-eight tri- 
angles, which has been set up generally in all temples by Sri Shankaracharya 
the Jagad Guru, all is plain and easily understood with the exception of one 
little secret, which forms the key of the whole Chakram and which is not 
easily perceived by the uninitiated. Without knowing the secret key the 
Chakram is unintelligible. In the same manner there are hidden, mysteries in 
other sciences, such as cannot be understood, unless taught by the Guru, but 
the secret is revealed from time to time only to a select few, who are tried 
through a long course of pupilage. They had likewise a key for even the 
most difficult calculations in music u hich however has most unfortunately 
been lost. 

It is observed that music stimulates the nerves, regulates the circulation 
of blooc?, improves the concentration of mind and lessens bodily pains and 
mental worries. Dr. Knox says that music refines the soul, infuses better ideas 
and thoughits, and animates action. The great poet Milton required constantly 
the Lydian airs to brace him up against eating cares. On one occasion 
Mr. Lloyd George expressed that he would rather be a musician than 
the Prime Minister of England. Martinus Capilla fells us that fevers couW 



be cured by songs. Dr. Cox relates a case of insanity in a soldier having been 
most miracalously cured by music. Mr. Burton says that Farinelli^ cured 
King Philip of Spain of his melancholia in the eighteenth century. Dr. Rush' 
an eminent physician, observes that the Germans are seldom affected with 
consumption, because of the strength which their lungs acquire by exercising 
them in vocal music, as it constitutes an essential branch of their education. 
A most renowned music master of an important academy asserts that he had 
known several persons who were consumptive having been restored to health 
hy the exercise of their lungs in song. Sir William Jones has remarked 
that music has the power* of digestion and absorption. With this view in 
ancient days Indian princes were in the habit of hearing music after food. 

Pet animals such as cats and dogs have also attraction for music. Even 
mice are drawn out of their holes and spiders from their webs by the effects 
of music, and they run away when it is discontinued. Sir John Hawkins 
says that when a house was infested with snakes, musicians were called for 
who by their music charmed them away. An American scientist says that 
if a milkmaid sang while milking, the cow would yield a fourth quantity of 
milk more than usual. Minstrel Saga said, while sailing, music on board the 
ship attracted fishes which jumped into the boat. Bul-buls and nightingales 
keep fluttering about when they hear music. Wild elephants and antelopes 
tempted by sweet strains approached the garden at which Sirajuddaulah was 
entertained at a picnic. 

It is not always easy to express in writing any idea springing up in the 
human brain, in a manner sufficiently clear to all, nor can any written book re- 
produce the innumerable variations met with in the articulation of sound. 
Much less is it possible to conve)^ the peculiar impressions produced by gestures 
and other graces used by a public .speaker. More elusive still are the 
delicate shades of blending in the musical notes of an Indian melody. No 
notation therefore, however complete, can accurately describe the magni- 
ficent outcome of the highest inspiration. Although the Indians were known 
as the best mathematicians who dealt with integers up to thirty-two places and 
decimals to many places, yet they deliberately omitted to record any 
measurement for determining the notes of music, as it is not possible 
accurately to decipher the minutest details by committing them to ’ writing. 
You have all noticed that when a stone is thrown into water, waves are 
formed round the central point, which gradually increases in diameter and de- 
creases in intensity at a regular uniform interval and this is just the ease with the 
sound of music. It can only be caught by the ear, as the variations outstrip 
our power to represent them. The ancient Indians were therefore very 
conservative, and for rearand accurate knowledge of music, they had greater 
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faith in oral instruction and personal guidance than in written books. Hence 
their^ apparent indifference to musical notation, for when once a piece 
was reduced to writing, it ceased to live and became mechanical. 

It is very difficult to indicate exactly in writing the manner and ex- 
pression of emotional ideas in singing, as emotion is as much a part of ns as 
understanding. Emotion obeys fixed laws, and follows an orderly and uniform 
course and runs in sequence. It has its logic and method of inference and 
therefore it is *a part of the mind. Dr. Seaqian most thoughtfully 
suggests that we can concentrate greater intensity of feeling in a single musical 
note than in pages of writing. Presumably it was on such considerations that 
the Indians decided that thej^ should not attempt a notation for Indian 
music. In spite of this, however, a system of notation had been worked out to 
serve a popular purpose. 

It is interesting to quote Sarangadeva’s doctrine of the origin of human 
sound. He says “The idea in the mind generates Agni, meaning animal heat, 
which in its turn generates Vayu, meaning sound. This Vayu proceeds 
upwards from the Mooladharam, meaning the centre of the trunk, through 
the stomach, the heart, the head, and finally emerges, through the mouth, in 
the shape of Nadam, meaning voice. In these five places, Nadam obtains 
five corresponding names, of Atishookshma meaning very minute, Sookshma 
meaning minute, Pushta meaning developed, Apushta meaning undeveloped, 
and Krithrima meaning artificial sound. The ver}^ minute sound is audible 
only to Yogis contemplating salvation. The next to it, viz,, minute sound also 
is not audible to every one, but it may sometimes be heard by closing ears. 
The Nadam increases in intensity, in the ratio of 1, 2 and 4, being Mandram 
meaning low in the heart, Madhyamam meaning middle in the trunk, and 
Taram meaning high in the head. Th^ sound which is thus produced has 
twenty-two varieties. The sound which could be distinctly heard is called 
sruti, meaning note. There are twenty-two nadis meaning arterial passages 
across. When the air passes through them, these passages dilate, and the 
sound comes out fully concentrated. In the same manner, there are twenty- 
two sthanas in the trunk and the head. The outcome of these twenty-two 
notes are the tw^enty-two srutis which were once prevalent in India, though in 
modern practice, we recognize only twelve srutis. The ancient Tamilianshad 
designated the saptaswaras by Tamil names. They were knowm as Rural, 
Kaikkilai, Ulai, Hi, Vilari and Taram. Each of them denotes a varying 
passion,'* e.g., Rural means natural tone, Tuttam means sound produced by 
the help of the tongue, Kaikkilai means unreciprocated passion, Ulai means 
disappointed howl, Hi means contempt, Vilari means CQmpfvssion, and Taram 
means high. Subsequently, but even before the age of Panini, 250 B.C.^ ^eso 



seven notes were known by the present Sanskrit names, viz.^ Shadja, Rishabha, ^ 
Gandhara, Madhyama, Panchama, Dhaiwata and Nishada and were designated 
by their initial letters usually adopted for the seven notes used as symbo^s, for 
facility of singing, viz,, Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni. But the notation 
was not further developed and deciphered, because the minute classification 
of sound effects was found to be incomplete and inaccurate in writing. 

The human intellect is so constituted that by hearing often a particular 
tune you can fix it in the mind, but cannot so accurately commit it to writing, 
as these gross symbol! can never indicate the subtler variations of the living 
voice. This phenomenon is found in a smaller degree even among animals’ 
You will surely feel amused when I say that even the domestic dogs have 
learnt to bark in various tones, indicative of their desire as distinct frorn the 
bark of a wild dog. A domesticated dog has a bark of eagerness as in the 
chase, that of anger as when growling, the howl of despair as when shut up, 
the bark of joy as when starting on a walk with his master, the bark of 
demand of Wishing -for a door to be opened, and the baying at night as an 
alarm. All these, doubtless, indicate various emotions and desires, and this 
IS the result of the dog having lived in close association with human beings, 
who are the highest manipulators of veice, and of its having heard their 
various articulations of joy and sorrow. 

It is generally believed by the Hindus that the surest way to secure the 
blessings of a deity is to utter its praise in music, and our Bhajana organiza- 
tions, which in these days find curious imitation among foreigners too are 
fcased on this principle. Sri Chaitanya, among the latter-day saints of India, 
is said to have danced and sung till be fell into a fit of ecstasy. The fact is 
remarkable that, even in the most advanced nations in the world, praise and 
prayer are generally accompanied by music. In the Chinese annals, a curious 
belief is recorded that music has the power of making even the heavens descend 
upon the earth. It is religiously ordained that Samaveda should be recited 
with musical grace. 

Charles Darwin says, 'Tt appears probable that the progenitors of the 
human race, whether males or females, before acquiring the power of expressing 
their mutual love in articulate language, endeavoured to charm each other with 
musical notes and rhymes.” Women generally possess sweeter voice than men 
as tjieir throat does not undergo any change of form by age. And^’f this 
serves as any guide at all, we may infer that they first acquired musical 
po\yer in order to attract the other sex. But if this be so, this must Ij^ave been 
the case long long ago, before our ancestors had become sufficiently human to 
justly appreciate women for their intrinsic worth. 

^Naturalists are r^^ck diyided in their views a$ to the object served by the 
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singing of birds. The males of song birds do not in general search for the 
females, but on the contrary, their business in spring is to perch in some 
conspicuous spot, breathing out their full and amorous notes, which by instinct 
the female knows and repairs to the spot to choose her mate. It is affirmed 
that this is certainly the case with the nightingale. Mr. Beepsteen, who kept 
a number of birds during his life-time, asserts that the female canary always 
chooses out of a hundred competitors the one whose notes please her most. 
Mr. Yarrel says that during the season of songs the first rate bird sometimes 
sings till he drops down dead by rupturing a blood vessel. 

Having given a very brief account of the origin and history of Indian 
music and other susceptibilities in connection therewith, I shall now proceed 
to give you the rudiments of the musical notes of the Indian octave, compar- 
ing them with the English. 

In determining the number of notes, the ancient Indians seem to have 
been influenced by their partiality for the mystic figure seven. For the 
musical notes are seven, known as Saptaswaras, the oceans of the world are 
seven, known as Saptasamudras, the worlds are seven, known as Saptalokas, 
the planets are seven, known as Saptagrahas, the saints who formed the 
religious ancestors are seven, known as Saptarishis, the days of the week are 
seven, known as Saptawaras, the arteries for feeling the pulse of humah 
beings are seven, known as Saptanadis, the principal colours are seven, and 
the constituents of the human body are also seven. 

It would interest you to know how the pitch of these seven notes was 
originally fixed by the saints who lived in forests, by careful observation of 
the sounds uttered during the fespective seasons by the various birds and 
animals by which they were surrounded. 

The late Mr. Chinnasamy Mudaliar, M.A., who had made music his life 
study and who spent the whole of his hard earned fortune on it, describes the 
various notes, with reference to the emotions that give rise to them. He says, 
Sa is the sound of joy and happiness, produced by the peacock, at moments 
of rapture, which generally happens when the clouds gather in the sky, 
indicating the commencement of the rainy season. Ri is the troubied low 
of the cow iri calling to her calf dragged away from her. Ga is the puzzled 
bleat of the goat, in the midst of its flock, calling for the aid of its fellows. 
Ma is ^the unhappy cry of the heron on the bank of a pool, uttered on seeing 
the gathering of the clouds, and anticipating a flood, which would force h^r 
to flee els'^where for safety. Pa is the note of joy sounded by the nightingale 
at spring tide, the brightest period of the year. Dha is the neigh of readiness 
of the horse, at the moment when the rider approjiches it. Ni is the 
sorrowful yell of the elephant when the mahouf strikes the back of^ts 
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head with an iron rod. Stringed instruments were invented to imitate^ 
the hamming of bees, and drums to reproduce the sound of thunder. ^ 

These saptaswaras have both literal and figurative meanings. Shadja 
means originator of the six notes, Rishabha is so called because the Rig- 
veda was chanted to its key, Gandhara is so called because it ^is 
associated with the Gandharvas, Madhyama means the 'middle of the 
seven notes. Panchama means the fifth note. Dhaiwata means the 
unaffected note, which is not moved from its own position in relation to 
other notes, and Nisfcada means the note with which the scale terminates. 
Of the lower animals, the cock alone is said to be able to reproduce the 
whole gamut of the musical scaie. 

The lowest of these seven notes is called Shadja, as it forms the 
foundation of the other six. Shadja is derived from Sanskrit, shad 
means six, and ja to be born, meaning the fundamental note which 
determines the other six. This note repeated af the end makes up a 
complete octave of eight notes. The scale thus formed is divided into 
tw^o halves, each being Composed of four notes, the first and the last of 
which remain immutable, while the tw’o intermediate notes alone are liable 
to variation. These seven principal nofces are also based on phonological 
principles, being, related to the seven principal vowel sounds, viz,, ^ has 
bearing to Sa, to Ri, f to Ga, ^ to Ma, ^ to Pa, to Dha and ^ to 
Ni. They are also divided into four main castes according to merits, viz., 
Brahmans being Sa, Ma, and Pa, as each of which contain four 
srutis, Kshatriyas being Ri and Dha w’ith three srutis, Vysyas being Ga 
and Ni with two srutis and Sudras being, sharps and flats, as unstables? 
being affected by the relative value of the various notes. 

Every note is composed of three tones, viz., first, third and fifth, i.e., Sa, 
Ga and Pa of the Indian tones, of C, E, and G, of the English tones, in the 
same way as the sun’s ray is composed of three primary, prismatic colours, 
viz., yellow, red and blue. Musical harmony is attained only if the pitch 
of the sound is uniform. These seven sounds w^hich succeed each other 
proceed from the grave to the acute. The grave and acute sounds are 
the two extreme ends of the scale. The highest sound of the octave is 
produced by double the number of vibrations, of the lowest, and the most 
acute note is the eighth of the series. The two extreme notes ^re the 
octaves of each other, one being the lower and the other higher. A melody 
thus formed of a succession of notes taken from the first series^ preserves 
the same character if it is sung in the same order, higher or lower. A musical 
scale so formed of consecutive sounds has no other limit than those of 
01^ power of perceiving sounds. The sounds having been thus fixed, they 



^are further operated with reference to Ragas and Talas. Raga indicates 
the type of melody, and is the general name given to a large variety of 
songs'^ coming under the type, and Tala indicates rhythmical beat, which 
determines time and fixes the relative duration of musical sounds with 
reference to a fixed unit. All ragas however may be divided into four 
classes, those consisting of five notes, those of six, those of seven, and 
the mixed ones consisting of irregular notes. The arrangement of ascent 
and descent in the last class is not the same as in the case of the 
first three classes. This class may therefore be callfed compound Ragas. 
There are seventy-two ragas, each involving seven notes, classified into twelve 
distinct groups and thirty-five talas commonly recognized. The main ragas 
have been sub-divided into innumerable ragas of derivative scale, and these 
are called their wives and sons known as Raginis and Putras ,* of which about 
one thousand ragas are said to have been generally known, but about two 
hundred alone are in general use now. It should be observed here, that few 
voices can touch in artistic singing all the notes of the three octaves. Accord- 
ing to the Indian tone of music the compass of the human voice, generally 
of a matured adult, is three scales, one below the register and the 
other above it. 

Every raga in the Indian music is associated with some divinity or 
other, for example, Shankarabharana means ornament of Siva. Some 
names have also reference to particular sound, for example Garudadhvani 
means note of an eagle. These names are partly of a connotative nature, 
while the rest are mostly arbitrary. Music was so much spread and 
dev.eloped in ancient days, that different melodies were generally fixed for 
different seasons and for different periods of the day and night, and the 
rule is observed even to this day. 

The raga which is sung in winter which introduces five other seasons 
in succession begins with Sri, as Hindus begin everything with Sri, which 
means Lakshmi signifying prosperity. So, the raga also begins with Sri, 
and therefore in winter, which is the commencement of the seasons, Sriraga 
is sung. Next is the spring, which means Vasantha and therefore Vasantha- 
raga, as its name indicates, is sung in spring. In summer, songs are sung in 
Panchamn tone as it is the substitute for Dipika, which means a burning 
lamp ar?d. is associated with heat, which would produce fiames. Megha means 
cloud, and so the Megha Mallar raga is sung in the rainy season to produce 
rain. Bh3»irava raga is sung in autumn, as Bhairava is another name for 
Siva, who, together with his consort, Parvati, is particularly worshipped 
in autumn, and Narayana raga is sung in winter, as it is associated with 
heroism, the winter being considered the most conVenien? season to eng^e 



in war. Similarly, Hanumatodi is intended for the morning, Kharaharapriya 
for the noon, Subhapantuvarali for the evening, and Natabhairavi the 
night, and so on. There are also notes expressing reverence, request, 
pleasure, sorrow, etc. Mayamawagowla denotes reverence, whereas Hari- 
karnbodi is intended for imploring. For expressing sorrow and pleasure 
respectively, Punnagavarali and Bilahari are largely used. For royal courts 
Arabhi, and for love Mohana, are used. The Hindu musicians take great 
care not to confounc^ the notes intended to express these varying passions 
of the human soul. It is said that by way of test, the Emperor Akbar 
commanded Naik Gopal to sing Dipika raga; in obedience to which the 
Naik went to the Jumna river, plunged in up to his neck and sung 
the characteristic notes. As he went on flames burst out and he was con- 
sumed to ashes in spite of his being in water. Then the experiment of 
Natabhairavi raga was entrusted to Thansain, with the result that though 
sung at midday its notes induced darkness and encircled the royal abode, as 
far as the songster’s voice could be heard. 

In the English music, the seven sounds are called Do, Re, Me, Fa, Sol, 
La arid Si, which are derived from the^ first syllable of each line of a Latin 
hymn written by Paulus Diaconus who flourished in Italy in the eighth century 
and the letters of the alphabet usually adopted to indicate the seven notes 
are C, D, E, F, G, A and B. These letters are repeated for each octave, 
with the terms sharp and flat, equivalent to Thivra and Comala in the Indian 
music for the intermediate notes. When the compass of these notes, English 
and Indian, are compared, the difference can be mathematically expressed, with 
282 points for the English notes against 268 points for the Indian notes. 
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Indian 

Sa 

Ri 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 
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Ni 
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The Hindu music attained perfection at the very commencement 
and it continues to remain perfect. For, it may be assumed that 
the calculations used by the Hindus at present are as they existed from 
the earliest times. The very fact that the octaves as they proceed Save the 
vibrations of their notes in geometrical progression, shows that the musi- 
cal ear was most delicately trained. 

, Mr. Vossius maintains that Egyptians who borrowed their music from India, 
h^ also a musical seale similar to that of the English, many centuries before Guy 
of Arezzo published his own. There was however a good deal of controversy 
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to the twelve notes, till Heyden in 1732, Mazart in 1756 and Beethoven in 
1798, fixed and divided in equal temperament the various tones and semi-tones. 

Physiologically speaking, the ordinary human ear is capable of appre- 
ciating tones having 33 to 4,000 vibrations per second, i.e., from the lowest 
basis C.33 vibrations to the highest treble, C.5‘4223 vibrations of the piano 
taking Sa as the basis with 2160 vibrations. Tones above and below this, 
even when audible, can hardly be distinguished from one another. The 
' lowest limit has been fixed at 16 vibrations and the highest at 38,000 vibra- 
tions a second, by employing very small tuning forks. A sound correspond- 
ing to 38,000 vibrations a second is also audible. But the modern scien- 
tists in America who have been making very minute researches have not been 
able to fix the velocity of the vibrations that ought to be audible to the 
human ear. 

In the animate beings the vocal chord is essential for. producing soundt 
The vocal organs of both human beings and animals present a general resern- 
blance. Some of the animals have large sacks attached to the vocal chords 
which increase the resonance of the voice, for example, the noisy braying 
of the ass is due to this. On the other hand the giraife, porcupine and a 
few other animals, have no vocal chord and hence they are mute. Accord- 
ing to Professor Max-Muller, the average length of the vocal chord in man is 
18^ millimeters when relaxed and 23^ millimeters when stretched, whereas 
in women 12§ millimeters when relaxed and 15§ millimeters when stretched, 
thus giving a difference of about J between the two sexes, which accounts 
for the different pitch of the male and female voices. One millimeter is equal 
to l/25th of an inch roughly, and therefore the vocal chord of a human being 
is about J to I of an inch. The man's vocal chord is about J longer than 
that of a woman or a boy, but the timbre and the form of the larynx differ in 
various races of mankind and with the Tartars and Chinese the voice of the 
male does not differ so much as in most other races. 

Turning to the subject of musical instruments, I may mention that in 
ancient days the Indians had brought even instrumental music to a high state 
of development. They had stringed and wired instruments very peculiar and 
adapted to their mode of singing. These instruments had generally seven to 
twenty-one strings denoting the seven main notes. Veena was known then by 
the name, -of Yal with a hundred and even more strings and it is said that an 
instrument used by the great sage Agastya had a thousand strings. A great 
variety of wind and other instruments were also in use. 

The Indian musical instruments may be classed under three main heads 
in each of which there are methods calculated to produce musical sounds. 
Firstly by pulling metal, wire, or catgut-strings stretch^ to tension and 
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producing sounds from them by strokes, either by plucking, or by striking, of 
by friction by horse hair. Secondly, by percussion and compressing air and 
letting it oat, through hole or holes in various proportions. And thirdly, by 
blowing air through hole or holes with varying speed and by subjecting it by 
some device, metal, wood, or horn or other substance to measured strokes. 
The Veena is alluded to in the. Vedas themselves while the flute is the 
favourite of Lord Sid Krishna. Although wind instruments are more largely 
in use, yet the}" have been of secondary importance for the reason of their use 
by the mouth which is generally considered as unclean by the Hindus. 

The innumerable musical instruments of Indians, most of which are very 
ancient, are indicative of the ingenious variety of India’s music. There are 
over fifty kinds of stringed or wired instruments, eighty' kinds of wind instru- 
ments and a hundred and twenty kinds of other miscellaneous instruments. 
Among drums alone there are over a hundred kinds. Of the latter, three kinds 
were most remarkable. They were the battle drum, the judgment drum and 
the sacrificial drum. The battle drum was regarded as an equivalent to the 
present-day regimental flag and the capture of the battle drum meant the de- 
feat of the army. Even a list of the various instruments will surely be a very 
length}^ one, nor do I attempt to exp/ain them, as it is not possible to de- 
scribe all of them at one stretch. I would however mention one of each kind, 
taking first a stringed or wired instrument. 

Of all the musical instruments, the stringed or wired instruments of 
India are the most melodious, full of grace and embellishment and capable 
of great range. Among wired instruments the Veena is one of a very high 
order, and it occupies the first place. According to Hindu mythology, it is 
one of the emblems of Saraswati, the Goddess of Learning. Its stem two to 
three feet long, forming the frame, is generally made of jack-wood, to one end 
of which is attached a hollow wooden resonance box of the shape of a 
hemisphere, and to the other end just below, but half a foot away from the butt- 
end, is also attached a gourd to balance the instrument on the ground. 
There are a number of sound holes, on the plain upper surface of the re- 
sonance box, on which a bridge is placed. On this frame, the wires are 
fitted and spread over twenty-four rigid frets made of brass or silver and are fixed 
and screwed at the two ends of the frame. It has four main wires 'and three 
sub-wires all screwed tight on the scaled stem, and each of them has a 
range of two octaves up to the last fret. These four wires are usually tuned 
to the key note. They are played by the right hand finger nails specially 
allowed to grow or by a plectrum worn on the finger’s tip. The three 
side wires are struck not only as a kind of drone to the music but also to 
mark time and contribute harmony. The main wires are operated by the 



-Jeft hand fingers. The various notes are produced on the frets in contact- 
with which the wires are worked and vibrated. 

The next in order are the instruments worked by compression of wind. 
Those worked by various other methods are considered to be next to them 
in excellence. I therefore take a wind instrument, Nagaswara the pipe. It 
is in common use throughout India. No ceremony is complete without it. 
It is made generally of black wood but the modern tendency has been to have 
it overlaid with silver or gold plates in token of the proficiency of the per- 
former. It consists of a tube two to two and a quarter Teet long conical in 
shape enlarging downwards with finger holes bored horizontally and with cad- 
jon leaves fixed to the muzzle as a mouth-piece. The piper blows through the 
tube, simultaneously working with the fing’er on the side holes also, with varia- 
tions of sounds of acute and grave scaled down to key note. There are in all 
twelve holes, seven of which are generally used by the fingers, and the remain- 
ing five are left alone to regulate the pitch. These holes are fully or partially 
covered according to the delicacy of the note to be produced. While blowing 
through the muzzle, the horizontal key note holes are worked with eight fingers 
of both the hands. Great skill is required to bring out on this all the notes of 
the gamut. It is always accompanied’^by one or ■ two drones, which indicate 
the fundamental note and the fifth note, Sa and Pa of the Indian tones or 
C and E of the English tones. On the Nagaswara the performer can produce 
all the graces of music. The music is ver)^ pleasing but it is not intended to 
be heard at close quarters. 

I next .take an instrument known as Jalatarang falling under the category 
of the third class. In this there is an arrangement to produce musical sound, 
by striking with two thin sticks held in both hands fourteen China cups of vary- 
ing sizes placed in a semicircular form and filled with water in different pro- 
portions so as to produce the different tones and semi-tones. These cups are 
placed within the radius of the performer's reach who sits in the centre. It 
requires a drone to maintain harmony. But this latter day invention makes 
no provision for the subtle effects of blended notes. 

Having given only one instrument of each of the three important kinds, 
I wish however to make at least a mere reference to a few other ancient in- 
struments of noteworthy features. In Ceylon there is an instrument which 
has onl3'^two strings, one of flax and the other of horse hair and has tiny 
bells attached to it. The hollow part of this instrument is half a cocoanut 
shell covered with the dried skin of a lizard and perforated below. With a little 
variation there is a similar one in Assam. Another of the kind is in the Punjab 
but this is provided with forty-five strings, seven for each swara. In Deccan 
there is a similar instrument made of clay and a lorrg drun^ made of deer slfio. 
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Another in Burma is shaped like a boat and is provided with forty-two bani^/’ 
boo sticks of various lengths. These are beaten with a wooden hammer to pro- 
duce the required notes. Another instrument in the North has a bowKmade 
of ostrich egg and there are a number of other instruments of extraordinary 
kind even the exact shape of which is unknown. Each variety can produce 
some peculiar grace or graces of music. 

You are probably aware of a recent invention by one Mr, P. Subba Rao^ 
B.A,, who is a native of the Northern Circars. The invention is a happy 
combination of the two instruments, viz,, the jalatarang and the harmonium. 
The inventor calls it Jalactronium. Its arrangement roughly is that a current 
of electricity passes through a wire which when electrified produces a magnetic 
field, and as the wire is w^ound round’a piece of iron the magnetic effect is 
increased. This magnetised iron attracts another piece of iron to which ham- 
mers are attached to strike the various cups. The hammers are made of 
special material and produce no harsh or metallic sound. The magnetic 
arrangement by w-hich the cups are struck is called a ‘‘relay”. The range 
compasses from two to four octaves. Magnetic relays that strike the cups are 
actuated by keys on a switch board.. By pressing the necessary key of the 
switch board the hammers strike the corresponding cups producing various 
musical sounds. The key swatch board may be imagined to be of the kind 
of a typewriting machine. The harmonium is kept in unison with the jalatarang 
which actuates it. The notes on the harmonium correspond to those in the 
cups in the same or higher or lower octave as may be fixed. The short and 
sharp sounds of the jalatarang, combined with those of the harmonium, produce 
a pleasing effect. The keys of the harmonium are utilized as the keys of the 
swutch board, to faithfully reproduce the notes both in quality and in quantity. 
A standard set of cups are kept ready for comparison and other cups are 
standardised by filling them with the requisite measure of water. Tw^o or 
more corresponding notes of different octaves can be produced at the same 
time by playing with both hands. A . harmonist who sings with this arrange- 
ment requires no other accompaniment. This invention is reall}^ novel. 

There is yet another invention known as Subra-Veena by one Mr. P. S. 
Subramanyam. The invention may be said to be the combination of 
harmonium and veena. The main object of the invention is to supplant 
harmonium, a latter day’s invention, with veena, a classical and national in- 
strument. In this a key board has been provided and a note is produced by 
pressing a particular key which at the same time works on the striking lever 
and in turn it operates on the various strings of the veena. More minute 
strains are similarly worked while the various strings are under vibration. 
Sjibtle effects of b^endedmotes are produced by pulling the lever to which a 
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\^pe is attached. This invention is intended solely to facilitate the learning 
of veena^playing which is very difficult, and also to produce richer and more 
concelitrated notes, the veena is in unison with the harmonium. This in- 
vention is also novel. 

Let me remark in passing that of all English musical instruments the 
violin is the only one capable of reproducing every variety of intonation "and 
grace and calculated to unfold the infinite potentialities of Indian music. 

I hope this brief account, which I have been able to place before you, 
will convince you that Indian music has a history of its own. Need I say 
that Indian music commands the admiration of every scholar, who has made 
a searching study of its origin and history, and who wishes to know what 
lights up every face in an Indian home ? 
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TWO TAMIL DANCES. 

A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar, Esq., b.a. 
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ISlatya-sastra, or the art of acting was developed in great elaboration by 
Bharatamuni in his Bharata-sastra of about the fourth century A.D. ; but as 
it was itself probably based on the earlier Natasutras i of Silalin and Krisasva 
who have been referred to by, and must therefore have lived before, the great 
grammarian Panini, the age of the dancing art of Aryan India as a science 
goes back to very high antiquity. The Tamilian branch of this art, although 
it followed its Aryan sister in certain particulars and copied several of the 
technical terms relating to that science in later .times, must have had, how- 
ever, an antiquity equally hoar}^ and also maintained a distinct individuality in 
this, as in many other branches of culture ; for we find here several varieties 
of dances peculiar to her own independent civilization, which are absent in 
the Sanskrit treatises. In \hQ A rangerriilz ad ai the Kadaladuhadai, the 

third and sixth chapters of Ptigar-kdndaip, the first book of Silappadigdnwi, 
some references are made to several of the varieties of dances in vogue in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, and the learned commentator Adiyark- 
kunallar {c, 1200 A.D.) has taken this opportunity to insert, with copious 
quotations from some Tamil works, such as Agattiyam, Seyirriyam, Jayantam, 
Gunanul, Nataka-tamil-nul of Mativana, etc., a fairly detailed account on the 
characteristics, significance, utility, etc., of the various kinds of dances, either 
purely pantomimic or accompanied by music, both vocal and instrumental, the 
principal reprsentatives of the latter being the ydl and the kulal. 

Kuttus or dances were primarily divided into several pairs of sub-divisions 
consistent with their character ; and one such classification was the Sdntik- 
kuttu^ and the VihddakkuftuA The former was the collective name of four 4 
kinds of dances which were indulged in by the hero or the dancer in a mood of 
reposeful enjoyment and as a means of aesthetic recreation ; while the Vinodak- 
kuttu which had to appeal to the masses was more of a spectacular than an 
intellectual kind and was sub-divided into six varieties, ‘u/z.,5 Kitravai, 
Kalinatam, KtidakkuUti, Karanam, Ndkkti and Tdrpdvai with the^' optional 
inclusion of the Vidfidakkuttu or sometimes of the Veriydffic as the seventh, 

1. Q. J. M. S., Vol. XII, page 157. Some place Bharata before '‘Christ. 

2-3, Mah. Swaminatha Ayyar’s edition of &ilappadigdra7n, page 80. 

4. namely, >Sokkam^ Meykkuttu^ Avinayam and Ndtakain. 

5, ujfTu — -Page 8T 
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^Of these, KiidaTikuttu was also one of the eleven varieties (according to another 
Rouping) danced by the Devas in their fight with their born enemies the 
asiira^ and enumerated in the following stanza : — 

‘ s<ss)i~~tULDi6) irnmflwirs 

€\^a'><S)S}lLiLD(5\) 0LDU0 <9rL-IT<sSl ifi tUIT p 

uiLu,LDpm Qu®^([^u ufr<5tS)(Qnu!Tm un<5ssru.!riEJa[Ej 
QaaLLu^uSI(SiS)Qj srraku^G(^ii' 

These again were classified into two groups of six and five each according 
•to the posture of dancing, either standing or otherwise I 

‘ ^ da (sSltufsi QarrLLt^ 0[(SroL_0L_LD uiKoGSTL^iriSJa 
W60 (SOfT,^ ’ 

and ^ lutliQuQ iDirsanQ&d ufr<oS)<su 

QJL^(SllL^6Sr 6 

Of these we shall take up for consideration only the two varieties Kttdai 
and Ktidam, which are described in the following lines of the Kadalddiikddai 
as having been played on two special occasions : 

‘ U(S6il—.(a^l^^ ^fSllSmiT (oiS)UlLI QiS)TLU^d 
(^mL-<Q§i^^' p(SiihQp (^u^LU (^mu^iLju) 

(SUfremrm Qu^ir ingiiQmu- islJs^ 

{§€t!sf }€0 LD(S(rihQ^fr 0 )ifaj (lines 52 — 55). 

In his commentary on these lines, Adiyarkkunallar says that god Subrahmaiiya 
after having slain the demon Surapadmasura who had concealed himself in 
the ocean, danced his war-dance of triumph on the heaving wave-platform of 
the oceanic stage to the accompaniment of the rattle of his drum (ti(di)J and 
that later on, when all the other remaining Rakshasas threw down their 
weapons in despair and fled from the field before the war-god’s impetuous on- 
slaught, Subrahmanya screened his face with a parasol and played in derision 
the Kiidaikknttu or the Umbrella-Dance. These are the two ^ varieties- of dances 
mentioned as peculiar to this god and it is noticeable that both of them are of 
Tamilian origin and do not find corresponding equivalents in the sub-divisions 
described in the Sanskrit Ndfya-sastj'as, Murugan (the Tamil synonym of 

6 . Mall. Swaminatba Ayyar’s edition, page 89. 

7 . LDIT«5SU 6 IJr® 6 U 

^ auiQarr 'II. 49 — 51 of Kadalddukddai . 

Compare also LfT'oifTD'cffiSft^^oO 

« lJD[T<StJ g3lL.(Bi^SS6J^ 

Camera/ p eS^pawiS — a ^Q^iremCSLndc — 77 rteppugaL 

8 . (g aDL. ©11)11® 0^06^® li) Chuddma 7 ii , 

• and ^ifuuiru^ page 59, : 
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Kumara) is more popular in Tamilian South India than in the Aryan Nortly 
•where his worship is not so much favourQd ^ ; and we find him given an equal 
status with Vishnu and Siva in early Tamil literature. He was the t&telary 
deity of the Kurinjinila-makkal or hill-men, in whose routine of worship 
tudi (drum) was the chief musical accompaniment and ve^iyaffu, a kind 
of wild spirit-possessed dance, formed an important feature. Timmunigoff- 
Yuppadai, the first poem in the Pattiippaftii, is in praise of this god Murugan 
and is considered so sacred as to be utilized by the devout ‘Murugites' for 
their daily recitation*" (parayanaw) ; while as many as eight pieces in the 
available Paripadol are exclusively dedicated to the glorification of Sevvel 
(Subrahmanya) .These Kttdaikkuthis are now sometimes performed during 
temple processions when the god’s umbrella-bearer cuts some capers wuth his 
unwdeldy parasol in front of the deity; but the Kdvadikkuitii is a greater 
favourite in these days in Murugan’s' worship and festivities. 

The second variety called the KtidakkuUu is another dance peculiar to 
the Tamil genius, but again we do not find its counterpart in the premier 
Sanskrit treatises on the art of dancing. Its origin has to be traced to the 
purely pastoral pursuits of its votaries, the shepherds, who eventually came to 
consider it as one of the three favourite ^dances of god Vishnu in his special 
manifestation as Gdpala, the Divine Shepherd. 12 In the Sangam worksl^ 
but more frequently in the impassioned utterancesi"^ of the Vaishnava-alvars, 
reference is made to the partiality of Krishna to this kind of dance. One 
such instance is in a verse of Periyalvar’s TiriimoH^^^ where its learned 

9. Elements of Hindti Iconography^ Yol. II, page 415. 

10. C?a^(5ujfreOT (3u)uj aj>L06U69)£r ii4eo&(ipu:)—TolMpplyam, Aha : S. 5 . 

11 . G^aemu&^ip^i^SiJuih Guafr^^u^ i§n9^Suu&sifDGuiT — Chudamaiii . 

12. iD/rCffLL/rrtjCT Glduu <sfT($€0)ft)iiisO£S(^tb — Eolkdppiyavt„ 

«5B6U/b^l_ 63t 6i/(/56i//T6ij6J3t’ — Eeriyalvar-Eiruffwli * 

13. CJa/rajgi) arrsuso — Faripadalj 83 ; 

page 89. 

14. f§[T^sU(ipm Garr^^ — uQ0(f^QLD(T) 

— Si lap, ^ page 89. 

(gL-t£)/r®<9fi.^^6OT GarrM^m — /firr#iP> lU-U) 

C#arreu60(^LuCpLD6i$1 

^uiLiraa Garremu — ^’lu^u/Tj urr 98 ^ 

^UlDfTLjL @lhLD€m^}jlh 6)9ff5N^ijd) (gg2|/El<5 g.6Ud56yT/B^ ** 

{Bl^LDfrt^OJ Gu^LDfT^ — ^iUpUfTt UIT gg. 

tgi^LDrTL,^ Qjrrdjih^ — ^(f^GojfEau.iDrreisoi 48- 

<5rtf)(Jafr(56ii— 2 "ti> eT-ib0(f^Gwrri^, 


’^ttinientator has attempted to trace the origin of this kind of pastoral dan6§ 
as follows : — 

brahmans perform sacrifices in days of plenty, so too do shepherds 
in prosperous times give vent to their exuberance of joy in improvisirig 
the Kudahhiittii or the Pot-Dance” — a recreation that would naturally have 
suggested itself to a class of men whose ^N'ealth was wooed, so to say, out of 
the cornucopia of their milk and butter-pots. ‘‘The dancer balances a tier of . 
pots on .his head and a few more on his shoulders, and throwing up some in 
the air catches them as they fall in succession (thus keeping up a continuous 
line of pots going round in the same manner as the game of ammanai is 
being played by little girls). .The pots are either common earthen ones or 
are made of an amalgam of five metals {panchalohain ) Lord Krishna as 
the prince of all shepherds {ayarkon), was therefore the deity-elect of these 
arcadian performances, more particularly of the Kuravaikkuttu (Skt. 
Rasakrlda ) the idyllic dance plax’ed on the moonlit lawns of Brindavana to 
the entrancing accompaniment of his own divine flute, the musical instrument 
typical of miiUai-nilam. The Kiidakkuftu is popular even to-day in the form 
of Karakamatfam connected with the worship of Kali, in the Uriyadi festival 
commemorating the sports of the infant Krishna, and in the street acrobats’ 
performances. 

But the authors of Silappadigaram and its commentary mention also ^ 

. different occasion on which this Pot-Dance was played by Krishna ; viz,f 
that of the defeat of Banasura in his own capital of Sonitapura (^onagaram). 
Aniruddha, the son and grandson respective!}^ of Pradyumna and Krishna, 
made love on the sly to Usha, the beautiful daughter of Bana, and was 
forthwith imprisoned by the irate father in his invincible fire-girt castle. But 
Krishna despite the spirited opposition of Siva, Subrahmanya, Ganesa and 
all the goblin hordes entered the city,i7 defeated Bana and would have killed 
him outright but for the timely pleading of Siva and Bana’s agreement 
.publicly to celebrate the marriage of his daughter with her secretive lover. This 
was the occasion when Krishna signalised his triumph by a frolicsome spell 
of his favourite Pot-Dance. Two other varieties attributed to him are the 
alliyam and the which he indulged m on the occasions respectively 

16, Cu/r (^usisysnQijustru — -ChudoL7uciJ,ii . 

This dance has been described in' Aychchiyar-Kttravai in Silappadigaram, 

17* Compare the following description in Tirnva^^aftgakkalamhagajn, verse 39 : 

^ (pID/nf Guj/n_ eulBSOQJULJ LDfB,£^QljUrTL.€ 1 f)SU[Bi£!I 6 Sr 
(ip(i.£>QiuiTu (ipaa6isiifs=6ur LDs&Gisrrp 

evfTom^u^ijd) LfUjfE&^ 

IS* — tDffO Cpoi)/Tt — 6V)6\9 uj/b ^ n'6?5r Q<sBrr6issT< enoiioBOTfiCBroisr ^’■■^OiudoLiyici^ii* 
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of killing the elepharit-femissary of Kamsaand Karnsa himself. Kfishna had ip^ 
his eventful life in the Ayarchoheri several other opportunities for dancing ; he 
danced his petulant and jubilant dances when butterT-9 and curds were 'denied 
or given him, and danced again on the five-headed serpent Kaliya 20 who was 
polluting the Yamuna’s waters. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the Balardmahharatam, a work on the dancing art composed by the royal 
author Balaraniavarma-Kulasekhara (1758-98), Maharaja of Travancore, 
mentions Shanmukha (Subrahmanya) and Krishna among the hharata- 
pradhdna-purttshas, or important divinities iiitimatel}^ connected with the 
dance. 

The reason why the two varieties called the Kudaihliuttti and the 
huttu have been detailed above is because the sculptures found on the two 
yaW-panels flanking the entrance into the sanctum of the Adbhuta-Nara 3 ’ana 
temple at Tirukkadittanam^i (Chenganacheri taluk of the Travancore 
State), one of the thirteen divyadHams (holy places sacred to Vishnu) of 
Malai-nadu commemorated in the h 3 ^mns of NammaJvar, may be taken to 
represent these two types of dances. The sculptures seem to belong to the end 
of the tenth century, and may therefore be contemporaneous with the few^ 
records of the Chera king Bhaskara-Ravivarman .(A.D. 980-1037) found 
engraved on the base of the circular adhisihdna of the garbhagriha of this 
temple. These sculptures need not necessaril}^ illustrate the dances of 
Subrahmanya and Krishna as such, but may even be representations of their ' 
exposition by mortal -dancers. The Kudaikkuttu panel is a gc^od piece of 
workmanship and represents the dancer as exhibiting his skill on the dais of 
a covered mandapa (the Bangainandapa or the Kilftambalain of temples?) 
while an attendant standing to his left holds an umbrella aloft, its duplicate 
being held perhaps by the dancer himself, although this detail is not quite so 
clear in the sculpture. Two other attendants provide the musical accompani- 
ment consisting of the inevitable mridaiigain and a pair of cymbals. A flock 
of five hamsas looking more like ducklings than ro\'al swans is seen sunning 
itself on the roof of the mandapa and adds to the picturesqueness of the whole 
composition. The other panel of Kudakkutfu is also from the chisel of the 
same sculptor as is evident from the general style of its work and the recurrence 

19- Compare his title of 

20- anuaj/TQ96sr ^ ctldu ^ — Ti ruvengadamdlai, verse 1. 

afTe^&LDrriDGeS^ arrGfPiu^3=<fiuS^Qo0 ^djrBumuuSf^^Lb a-itau 

21- It is perhaps a happy coincidence that the temple contains a^ sculptural 

representation of the Jviidctkhuifii while Nammalwilr has also described 
the god of ^is place as ; 

* verse 5. 
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the same details as in the other piece. The posture of the dancer is, if 
anything, more vivacious and the attendants are figured with a more expressive 
touch M realism: witness the agile bend of the drummer’s bod}^ and the 
watchful pose of his head. The dancer’s head is dressed up in the karanda- 
makufa or the dhammilhx style popular in representations of Krishna and the 
absence of the tier of pots has- to be accounted for by limitations of space. 
Two pots each are enjoying a doubtful equilibrium on the extended left and 
bent right arms of the dancer, while three or four pots^are seen dangling in 
space thrown up in the quick volutions of his rhythmic movements to be 
caught as they fall and thrown up again in succession. 

Such are the two dances illustrated in the accompanying photographs, and 
their importance, if any, lies in the fact that they represent varieties of the 
ancient Tamil dances, some of which at least were the independent product 
of the distinctive culture of the Tamils and are. still enjoying a fugitive 
existence, though in altered forms, in Kerala, the yet unrified ‘Old Curiosity 
Shop’ of several early customs and institutions. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF SIVA-WORSmP 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO'VIRASAIVISM. 

By R. Ra.ma Rao, Esq., B.A. 


The Virasaivas so called on account of their staunch devotion to the god 
^iva form an important and influential community in the Kannada-speaking 
tracts of the Dekkan including parts of Bombay and Madras Presidencies as 
well as the State of Mysore. They are also known as Lingayats because they 
worship the Unga or the stone emblem of the god Siva and wear it alwa}'S 
either enclosed in a small box and suspended by a string or tied in a scarf on 
their persons. Their religion is of considerable importance to the students of 
South Indian history and languages not only because its sudden ascendancy 
paved the way for the downfall of the Kalachurya dynasty of kings, and because 
several powerful chiefs like the rulers of Ikkeri and Magadi who grew in im- 
portance with the downfall of Vijayanagar were its adherents but because its 
growth gave a powerful stimulus to the Sevelopment of a popular literature in 
the Kannada language. The chief article in the creed of the Virasaivas is the 
exclusive worship of the god Siva whom they believe to be the Supreme Being, 
the Origin of the Universe, Lord over all beings and the deliverer of his 
devotees from their bondage of births and deaths. It is therefore necessary 
while dealing with the origin of Virasaivism to trace the beginnings and 
development of the worship of the god Siva. 

Let us first turn to the most ancient scriptures of the Hindu Aryans, viz., 
the Vedas. The name Siva is seldom met with in the Vedic hymns but the 
other names used for this god such as Rudra, Bhava, Sarva, Triyambaka, 
occur in several passages in the Vedas. In some hymns Rudra is represented 
as “ discharging brilliant shafts which run about the heaven and earth (Rig 
Veda, vii, 46, 3) and as possessing weapons which slay cows and men {ibid., 
i, 114, 10). This would lead us to infer that he was identified with the des- 
tructive power of lightning. He is often spoken of as fire and identified 
with the fire-god Agni. “The fire is -Rudra; he is born when he is completely 
piled up.” (Yajur Veda, v, 4, 2.) But we must not from thesd" jump to 
the conclusion that Rudra was a terrible deity identical with the destructive 
agency of lightning or fire. For there are several other passages* where he is 
spoken of as beneficent to men and beasts. The complex nature of the god 
is clearly brought out in the following hymn of the Rig Veda : “Offer these 
pfaises to the divin'e Rudra, armed with the strong bow and fast-flying arrows, 



bestower of food, the invincible, the conqueror, the creator, the wielder of 
'sharp weapons ; may he hear our praises. He is known by his rule over those 
of terrestrial birth, by his sovereignt}^ over those of celestial origin : protect- 
ing our progeny, Rudra, propitiating thee, come to our dwellings and be to 
them a guardian against disease. May thy bla;iing weapon which discharged 
from heaven traverses the earth, avoid us : thine, appeaser of the wind, are a 
thousand medicaments ; inflict not evil upon our sons and grandsons. Harm 
us not, Rudra ; abandon us not ; let us not fall under the bondage of thee 
when displeased ; make us partakers of the life-promoting sacrifice and do 
. you (gods) ever cherish us with blessings” (vii, 46, 1-4). He is - here the 
Supreme Creator and Ruler of the Universe punishing with his terrific arrow's 
wicked men (the cow'-killers and man-slayers: Yajurveda: Satarudriya, chapter 
19, 7) but benignant to his worshippers, protecting them against disease and 
•increasing their food, cattle and progeny (C/. also R. V., vi, 49, 10 ; i, 43, 1-4). 

The passages quoted above are mostl}' taken from the Rig Veda but 
hymns of similar import are to be found in the other Vedas also as evidenced 
by the following extracts : The Rudra in the fire, in the w^aters, in the 
plants, the Rudra that hath entered all beings, to that Rudra be homage” 
(Yajur Veda, v, 5, 10). Rudra hasTDroken your necks, ye Pisachas ; may he 
also break your ribs, ye spooks. The plant whose power is everywhere has 
united you with Yama (death)” (Atharva Veda, vi, 32, 2). “O King Bhava, be 
gracious to the sacrificer, for thou hast become lord of cattle ; whoever has 
faith saying ‘the gods are’ be thou gracious to his bipeds and quadrupeds ” 
{ibid,, xi, 2, 28). “Let Bhava and Sarva hurl at the evil-doers, the witch- 
craft-maker, the ill-doer, the missile of the gods, the lightning {ibid., x, 1, 23). 
With mind, with libations, with flame (haras ?), with ghee, unto the archer 
Sarva and unto king Bhava — to them who are deserving of homage, I pay 
homage; let them conduct those of evil poison away from us” {Ibid., vi, 93, 2). 
“Do ye (Soma and Rudra) release us from difficulty, from reproach, enjoy ye 
the offering, put in us immortality” (ibid., v, 6, 8). 

Let us now turn to a book in the Yajur Veda, known as Satarudriya 
which is devoted exclusively to the god Rudra and which is held in high es- 
■*teem and used in daily worship by pious devotees of Siva all over India. Here 
the nature of the god appears in a much more developed form. He is the 
deity b(?nignant to his worshippers irrespective of their walks of life but 
wrathful to evil-doers and is the lord of all the beings on earth. - “O Girisa, 
we pray t« 3'ou by good (Sivena vachasa) words. Make this our world free 
from Yakshma (disease) and happy. May the divine physician destroy all 
the. serpents and demons (Yatudhanyah)” (1-5-6). Several names are given 
here for Rudra. He is called Nilagriva blue-necked, happiness-|^/e^, 



wearer of matted hair, Bhava ever persistent, 

^iva good, Bhagava the rich, Vsana lordly, ^arva arrow-wielder, Ugra 
terrible, fierce, the bearer of Pinaka (a bow), Pasupe:.U lord 

of cattle. He is the thousand-eyed, lord of the worlds, of cattle, of road- 
trackers, of food, of fields, of forests, of trees, of herbs, of warriors, of thieves 
and robbers, of pnnjishtas (killers of. birds) and nishadas (hunters), of 
swordsmen, of vrdtas (assemblies) and vratapatis ' (leaders of assembly j, of 
heroes and horsemen, etc. He is prayed for to, keep the children and cattle 
happy and not to hnft them with his arrows (10, 3, 5 & 6) but be terrible to- 
wards cow-killers and man-slayers (10, 7J. Prayers are also addressed to 
Rudras found in the ocean and sky, who are blue-necked, dwellers in trees, 
protectors and also injurers of men in food and drink, shooters ’of arrows and 
they are prayed to keep the devotee happy and * to inflict harm on his 
enemies (11th aniivaka). They are elsewhere found associated with the 
Vasus and Adityas and sometimes with Maruts who are called sons of 
Rudra (A. V., v, 24, 12 ,*• viii, 8, 12 ; xix, 11,4; R. V., x, ’92, 5; x, 128; 
i, 45, etc.). 

There is a chapter in the Atharva Veda (chapter xv) which is believed 
by some scholars to throw a flood of light on the origin and nature of this 
deit5^ This chapter resembles to some extent the celebrated Purusha Sukta 
of the Rig Veda. Just as in the latter hymn vve find a mysterious account 
given of the origin and greatness of the Purusha, the significance of which can- 
not be clearly followed we find in this chapter of the Atharva Veda the nature 
and deeds of the Vratya described in terms which equally mystify and puzzle 
us.- It begins -by saying ‘‘A Vratya there was, just going about ; he stirred up 
Prajapati. He, Prajapati, saw in himself gold (suvarna); he generated that; 
That became one; that became star-marked? (lalama); that became great ; that 
became chief; that became brahman; that became tapas; that became truth; 
therewith he had progeny (tena prajayata.) He increased; he became great; he 
became Mahadeva ; he attained the lordship of the gods ; he became the Lord 
(Isana). He became the great (or sole) Vratya (Ekavratya).” We next hear 
of the Vratya taking a bow (Indra’s bow) and wearing a turban ( the day) and 
moving in various directions followed by the Adityas, Visvedevas and other 
gods as well as by Vedic hymns. He is next stated to have stood eregt for a 
year at the end of which he sat on an dsandi brought by the gods ^or him. 
Its feet are said to have been the seasons, its cushion the Veda, its pillow the 
Brahman. We next hear of the months being made his guardians ^,ind heaven 
and Aditya his attendants. The archers Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati, Ugra, Rudra, 
Mahadeva and Isana were given as his attendants from various quarters. 
H^ moved and was folljowed by earth; fire, herbs, Diti and Aditi, Ida and 


Jtndrani and by all the gods, the sahha, sainiti, army, and finrd (liquor). 
We have next some injunctions that all classes of people to whose house a 
learned (vidvan) Vratya might go should show him due respect and should, in 
case fire-oblations are about to be offered at the time of his visit, take permis- 
sion from him before making the oblation. We next hear again of Indra, Varuna, 
Vishnu, Rudra, Yama, Agni, Isana and Prajapati moving out after the Vratya 
when he set out towards various quarters and that the sun and moon w^ere 
his right and left eyes. Finally, the chapter concludes with the statement 
that with the day is the Vratya westward, with the niglit eastward; homage 
to the Vratya.” 

Professor Kara Prasada Sastry has, in his Presidential Address delivered 
at the annual meeting of the Bengal Asiatic Society in 1921, tried to prove 
the identity of the great 'Vratya referred to in the above passage with the 
God Rudra-Siva. y'Jle says that the Vratvas w-ere a nomadic people with- 
out any permanent settlement and ligliting the Vedic Arj^ans and that Siva 
who is represented in Hindu tradition as a homeless vagabond living on cre- 
mation and burial grounds represents their spirit and is their god. The 
stringless ho\\\ the asandi (or charpois h the turban, the whip, etc., which 
are associated with the great Vratya'^in the above passage are also found to 
have been in vogue among the Vi*atyas as stated in Tandya Brahmana of the 
Sama Veda and the Latyayana Sutras. The sacrifice!; has to take, according 
to the chapter of A. V. quoted above, the ^permission of the Vratya who 
might be present at his house at the time of the sacrificial offering, otherwise 
the sacrifice would be fruitless. The Vratya himself was above sacrifice. 
This is exemplified in the story of Daksha refusing to honour Siva at his 
sacrifice and the harm that befell him consequently. Lastly the great Vratya 
is said to- have been served by Bhava, Sarva, etc., given by different quarters- 
These represent seven out of eight murtis ( aspects ) af Siva, the Antardesa, 
the four cardinal points, the Zenith and the Dhruva. - 

Let us now briefly examine the above grounds for identifying the great 
Vratya with Siva. In the first place there is no authority in the Vedas for 
interpreting the word Vratya as a member of a wandering tribe inimical to 
Ar 3 ''ans. This word does not occur elsewhere in the Vedas, The word vrdta 
which closely associated with it simply means a collection or a tribe and 
is used ki a good sense ( see R. V., iii, 26, 6 ; v,*5.S, 11 ; vi, 7, 5, 9: x, 34, 8, 
12; A. V. ii, 9, 2). 

The Vedic hymns describe the Asuras, Dasyus and Yatudhanas as ene- 
mies of the Aryans but nowhere is the Vratya described as fighting with the 
Aryans. Even if we accept the Vratyas to be a nomadic tribe outside the 
pale of the Aryan civilisation we do not see any reason For identifying ’Siva 
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with their spirit. The Vedas do not depict Rudra-Siva' as a homeless vag^ 
bond. There are several passages in the Samhita and Brahmajia where the 
northern .quarter is assigned to him, and oblations are directed to be^^offered 
to him. In fact, he is often spoken of as Agni or fire ( see A. V., vi, 93, 2 ; ix, 
8, 18 ; Y. V., V, 4, 2, 10 ; v ,6, 10 ; Satapatha Brahmana, 2, 3, 29 ; 2, 6, 2, 3-6 ; 
5, 4, 2, 10). He is described as a promoter of sacrifices and the protector of 
sacrificers. Nor do we find either in the Vedic or Post-Vedic literature the 
sferingless bow, or the turban, or the a^andi or the whip as associated with 
him. His bow is represented to have had a string ( jya) in the Vedas, pra- 
muiicha dhanvanas tvamuhhayor artriyor jydni ( Satarudriya 1, 10 ). With 
regard to the statement found at the commencement of chapter XV of 
the Atharva Veda that the Vratya became Mahadeva and Isana it is evident 
that the names Mahadeva and Isana here mereh^ indicate that he attained 
the lordship of the gods and not that he was to be identified with a. particular 
god. For in the same place we find him identified with Brahman, Tapas, Truth, 
etc. Further we find that all the gods, Indra, Vanina, Vishnu, Rudra, and 
Isana, Agni and Prajapati are described as moving after him or being his 
followers. Not merel}" Bhava, Sarva, etc., who are the different forms of 
Rudra-Siva but all the seasons, heaven and Adityas are said to have been 
his attendants. He is said to have been the origin of the rdjanya ( ksha- 
triyas), vis' (merchants), etc. In fact, he does not partake of the nature of 
Rudra-^Siva or any other god but is an incomprehensible almighty and in- 
finite being like the Purusha in the Purusha Sukta. 

We shall now trace the histor}-^ of Siva-worship in the Brahmanas and 
Grihya Sutras. We find here elaborate rules laid down for offering oblations 
■to Rydra (Satapatha Brahmana, chapter V). He is often identified with 
Agni. Now when it is first kindled and there is as yet nothing but smoke, 
then indeed that fire is Rudra” {Ibid,, II, 3, 2, 9, also I, 7, 3, 8 ; V, 2, 4, 13 ; 
IX, i, 1, 1). The origin of Rudra is explained in a peculiar way. “ When Praja- 
pati became disjoined, the deities departed from him. Only one god did 
not leave him, to wit Manyu, Extended he remained within. He cried and 
the tears of him that fell down settled on Manyu. He became the hundred- 
headed, thousand-eyed, hundred-quivered Rudra ” (/Wr/., IX, 11, 7). Else- 
\vhere in the same Brahmana we find Rudra is stated to be Agni ; Sarva the 
waters; Pasupati the plants; Ugra the wind; Asani the lightning^; Bhava 
the rain-cloud : Mahadeva the moon ; Tsana the sun (Ibid., VI, 1, 3). With 
slight modifications the above eight forms of Rudra correspond to t h e 
ashiamilrtis (eight forms), of Siva as popularly known : — the Earth, Water, 
“Fire, Air, Ether, the Sun, the Moon and the Sacrificer. Wc also have refer- 
:en^s to Rudras who are S’aid to be eleven in number. We meet here for the 



^rst time with Ambika, the wife of Rudra, but curiously she is spoken of as 
his sister, Let the maidens then also walk round, thinking ' May we enjoy 
prosperity T That sister of Rudra named Ambika, indeed is the dispenser of 
happiness ” {Ibid,, If, 6, 2, 14). Here also are to be found the myths con- 
nected with Rudra which were developed later into elaborate legends in the 
Puranas, Thus we Have in Satapatha Brahmana I, 7, 4: ‘Trajapati conceiv- 
ed a passion for his own daughter (either the sky or dawm). ‘ May I pair 
with her ’ thus (thinking) he united with her. This assuredly was a sin in 
the eyes of the gods. The gods then said to this god^ who rules over the 
beasts (Rudra) : This one, surely, commits a sin who acts thus towards his 

own daughter, our sister. Pierce him !’ Rudra taking aim pierced him 

When the anger of the Gods subsided, they cured Prajapati and cut out that 
dart of this (Rudra) ; for Prajapati doubtlevSS is this sacrifice. They said (to 
one another), ' Think of some means by which that (part of the sacrifice torn 
out with the dart) may not be lost and how it may be but a small portion of 
the offering itself.’ They said ' Take it round to Bhaga (Savitri), who sits 

on the south side (of the sacrificial ground) : Bhaga ’vvill eat it’ 

They accordingly took it round to Bhaga Bhaga looked at it ! It 

burnt out his eyes They said : ‘ It has not }‘et become appeased here, 

take it round to Pushan. They accordingly took it round to Pushan. Pushan 

tasted it : it knocked out his teeth ” The former part of this myth 

was later developed into the legend of Siva cutting off the fifth head of Brah- 
ma for his illicit love towards Sarasvati, his own daughter. The latter part be- 
came the story of the god Siva or Virabhadra smashing -the teeth of Pusb-ern 
and burning the e 3 ^es of Bhaga for taking part in Daksha’s sacrifice, v 

Among the Grihya sutras, the Asvalayana lays down that on the full moon 
* day of the Asvayuja the Asvayuji ceremony is to be performed during which 
after having bathed one should offer a mess of cooked food for Pasupati 

with the formula: “To Pasupati, to Siva sVaha ’ {II, 2, 2). Another 

curious sacrifice called the Sulagava o'r the spit-ox sacrifice is ordained to 
be performed in autumn or spring during w^hich a black bull or bull with black 
spots is to be sacrificed to Rudra at a place which cannot be seen from the 
village after night according to some or after sunrise according to others. 
Nothing belonging to this sacrifice should be taken back into the village for 
this god would do harm to those who might do so This spit-ox sacrifice 
procures wealth, lands, purity, sons, cattle, long life, splendour (IV, 8). The 

^ ^ 
* A festival called Mahesvarana-jatre is celebrated by Lingayats in honour of Siva in the 
Karnataka, Inuring this festival large numbers gather at a place away from the village and are 
fed on boiled rice, plantains and sugar and ghee, No one is permitted to take back to his hoiisfe 
anything that remains of the food after eating, . ^ ^ 


Pamskara Grihyasutra further lays down that after the bull is sacrificed an;}- 

offerings made to Agni, Rudra, ^arva and Isana, should follow the 

sprinkling round to the dilferent quarters of the horizon and after tharshould 
be sacrificed the offerings to Indrani (wife of Indra), Rudrani (wife of Rudra), 
Sarvani (wife of Sarva), etc. (Ill, 8). We also find in the same Sutras 
directions to do obeisance to Rudra in times. of danger or difficulty. A path 
he addresses : ‘Adoration to Rudra who dwells on the paths. Make me 

arrive safely’.! When he intends to' swim across a river he addresses it: 

‘Adoration to Rudra who dw^ells in the waters. Make me arrive safely’ 

Similar prayers are to be offered while traversing a forest, mountain, burial- 
ground and cow-stable. “And wheresoever let it be let him always say 

‘ Adoration to Rudra’.” For the Sruti says, ‘Rudra is this universe’ 

The thunder he addresses : ‘ May the rains be friendly to us ; may (Indra’s) 
darts be friendly to us — may they be friendly to us which thou throwest, 
O killer of Vjritra’ (111,15,18). The Sankhyayana Grihyasutra mentions 
Vishnu tod Virupaksha (Siva) among the gods who are to be prayed to 
during Brahmayajna (IV, 9, 3.) 

Of the Upanishads there are two which specially treat of the nature and 
significance of the god Siva. The Sv6tasvataropanishad contains sublime 
ideas about the nature of God and his relations to man and the world and 
speaks of Siva as the Supreme Being. According to this there are two en- 
tities in the universe, the Lord (Isa) who is strong, supports all this together 
and the other (Jiva or soul) bound because he has to enjoy (the fruits of 
w^orks) ; but who when he has known the god is freed from all fetters (I, 8, 
9). This god is named Kara (I, 10). “ He, the Creator and supporter of 

the gods, Rudra, the great seer, the Lord of all, he who formerly gave birth 
to Hiranyagarbha, ma3Mie endow us with good thoughts.” “That Bhagavat 
exists in the faces, the heads, the necks of all, he dwells in fhe cave (of the 
heart) of all beings, he is all-pervading, therefore he is the Omnipresent Siva” 
(III, 11). “He who knows Siva hidden in all beings like the subtile film that 

rises from out the clarified butter, alone enveloping everything *...he who 

knows the god is freed from all fetters” (IV, 169. We shall see later that the 
philosophy of the Virasaivas is mostly based upon this Upanishad. 

Atharvasiras is another Upanishad appertaining to Siva. The gods, it 
is said, went to Rudra and asked him who he was. He replied “ f am one 
who have been existing from the beginning and will continue to remain for 

ever. . There is nothing different from me”... * The gods then with 

up-stretched arms prayed to him ; “Salutation to Rudra who is the earth : 

salutation to Rudra who is death : salutation to Rudra who is ambrosia 

ThC derivation of the name Rudra is thus-given in the UpSnishad ; atha 



^asmad uchyate Rtidrah yaBindd fishihhir ndnyair bhaktair druiam aiyd 
rupam tipalahhyate tasmdd uchyate Budrah t “ He is called^ Rudra because 
none accept sages who are his devotees can see his form early.’’ We next 
hear of Pasupatavrata or the vow of devoting oneself to Pasupati or Siva. 
Such a devotee should destroy greed and anger, concentrate his mind on Rudra, 
be moderate in food and besmear his body with ashes by repeating the words 
‘‘The ash is fire, the ash is water, the ash is earth, everything is ash, the ether 
is ash, the mind, the eyes and other senses are ash.” This is the Pasupata- 
vrata enjoined for the removal of the noose with which the Pasu or the indi- 
vidual soul is tied. This Pasupatavrata together with the besmearing of ashes 
and the idea of the Paht or soul being released from the trammels of life is of 
supreme importance to all the Siva sects including the Virasaiva. 

Among the tw'o great epics the Ramayana is essentially a Vaishnava work. 
Vishnu and Siva once fought with each other and Siva was defeated. The 
disciple of Siva, the great archer Parasurama, \vas defeated by Rama, an 
incarnation of Vishnu and Rama also broke into two the great bow of Siva 
at the court of Janaka. 

The Mahabharata abounds in allusions to the greatness of Siva. It is he 
who appeared before the Pandava' hero Arjuna in the garb of a hunter and 
pleased with his prowess bestowed upon him the divine weapon Pasupata 
(see Vanaparvan). The story of Siva destroying the Tripuras or three cities 
of the demons, which is faintly indicated in the Yajur Veda (VI, 2, 3) is 
given at length in the Karnaparvan of this work. In the Anusasanaparvan, 
Krishna is said to have prayed to Siva in order that he might get sons by his 
wife Jambavati. He repaired to the Himalayas to the hermitage of the 
sage Upamanyu who recounted the glories of Siva- to him and gave him 
dtksha or initiation in Siva worship. In the course of his narrative Upamanyu 
stated that Mahadeva was the only god whose linga was worshipped. He 
and Uma were the real creators of all living beings as these bear the marks of 
the two, the linga and the yo72i and not the discus nor the conch-shell nor 
marks of any other god {na padmdfikd na chakrdnkd na vajrdnkd yafah 
prajdh lingdnkd cha bhagdnkd clia tasmdn MdhMvan prajd (Mahabharata: 
South India Edition: Anusasanaparvan XIII. 2J7). In the Narayaniya 
section* of the Santiparvan we find the Pasupata mentioned along with the 
Sankhy^, Yoga, Pancharatraand Vedas as the different systems of religion and 
that Srikantha or Lord of Uma was the propounder of the Pasupata system 
(359-64, 67). 

Phallic Worship. 

The allusion in Mahabharata to the worship of linga leads us to the 
question whether Rudra- Siva, was worshipped in thaUform by the Vvdic 



Aryans. It is well-known that phallic worship of some sort or other was 
vogue among the ancient Phoenicians, Egyptians, Phrygians and among the 
ancient Greeks. In the Atharva Veda phallic wwship seems to be indicated 
in connection with Kama, the god of Love who is invoked under a number of 
synonymous words Prajapati, Skambha, Vaitasa, the last of which has been 
undoubtedly used in the sense of virile memhnim (Ind. Ant,, Vol. 35, p. 265). 
In the Rig Veda we find two places where such a worship is alluded to. In 
the first Indra is prayed not to allow those w'hose God is Si^na {hiknadeva) 
to disturb the rites 6f the singers (R.V., VII, 21, 5) ; in the other he is re- 
presented to have conquered the riches of a cit}" after killing those whose god 
is Sisna (R.V., X,.99, 3). The term sisnadeva evidently refers to the wor- 
shippers of the god of love or unchaste people, according to Sayana. It 
certainly cannot refer to worshippers of Rudra, for in no passage of the Vedas 
or Upanishads or GrihyasCxtras referring to him can we trace any element of 
phallic nature nor is he represented in the Vedic hymns as an enemy of 
It is a thorny question to settle whether idols were in existence in India ins 
the Vedic period. According to Dr; Bollenson, a painted image of Rudra is 
described in the hymn sthirebliir angaih ptirvrnpa ngrah hahhtis hdirehlxih 
pipi^e hiranyaih ' With strong limbs, maity-formed, awful, browm, he is painted 
with shining golden colours’ (Ind. Ant., Vol. 35, p. 257). But this meaning 
seems to be far-fetched. There is no clear allusion to idol-worship anywhere 
in the Vedas. But it seems probable that hierogl 3 ^phics of some sort or other 
were objects of worship in Vedic period including the phallic representations 
{Ibid,), 

Later, however, when image- w^orship became popular, images of Siva also 
came into use. Patanjali in his Mahabhash^^a gives the instance (under 
Panini Sutra V, 3, 99) of an image of Siva as an object of worship. On the 
reverse of the coins of the king Wenia Kadphises (2nd century A.D.) we find 
the human figure of Siva with a trident in the hand ; and there is also an 
emblem ; but it is Nandin or bull, and not a linga or phallus. At the same 
time the old system of using a phallic emblem for the god of love seems to 
have been transferred to the ^^orship of Rudra probably to symbolise the 
creation of the universe by him. Similarly symbols for yoni consisting 
of chakras or triangles began to be used to represent the wife of’ Siva, 
Parvati, through whom the universe was believed to be created? But 
the images of Siva and Parvati were not entirely replaced by these symbols 
and both were current, though in later days the phallic emblem of Siva 
alone w'as used in the garbha-griha or the holy of holies in temples while 
sculptured figures of the god were found in other parts of the temple. In 
his/^)Ook on iconography ..Mr. Gopinatha Rao gives two instances of early 


^ingas, one from Bhitar and the other from Gudimalla in both of which the 
human figure of Siva is also found in conjunction with the phallic emblem. 
Both '^these lingas belong to the earl}’ centuries of the Christian era 
(Elements of Hindu Iconograph}^ Vol. II, Part II, pp. 64-65), There arealso 
two examples in the Mysore State of the ancient lingas of Siva. The first is 
the Mattapatti god now represented by Kalle^vara for whose enjoyment a 
village was granted by Plaritiputa Satakanni, king of Banavasi, as stated in a 
Prakrit inscription on a pillar opposite the Kallesvara temple-air Malavalli 
(Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. VII, Shikarpiir Taluk, No. 263), and the second is 
the huge lingain the Pranavesvara temple at Talgunda which is said to have ^ 
been worshipped by Satakarni and others {ibid,, Shikarpur 'Taluk, No. 176). 

In both cases, however, it is difficult to say wffiat was the exact nature of the 
god worshipped at the time of the inscriptions, ^ 

The worship of Rudra in the form of linga is analogous to thatof Vishnu 
in the form of sdligrdma stone, and of Surya as a disc drawn on certain kinds of 
stone. “ Because it is established to be phallic in its nature, some may be 
inclined to consider Linga worship obscene and immoral. There is nothing 
in it to be ashamed of; the two great generative principles of the Universe, 
Siva and Sakti, or Purusha and "'Prakpiti, the father and mother of all 
creations, the energy and matter of the physical scientist, is symbolised briefly 
in the form of the linga and the yoni. For the past two thousand years at 
least, the Hindus, males and females, have been offering w'orship to this 
symbol of the Great Architect of the Universe, without in the least adverting 
to or feeling conscious of the so-called obscenity of this pure symbol of the 
fatherhood and motherhood of the supreme deity ; tc^^them it is a symbol 
and nothing more ; there is nothing obscene in connection’-^vith its worship ; • 
the simplest and the purest materials, such as water from a\vell reserved for 
ceremonial purposes, flowers, incense and freshly cooked rice and cakes, are 
used in the worship of the Linga. If there be any the slightest lack of 
cleanliness and purity on the part of the officiating priest, it would be passed 
over unnoticed in a Vishnu temple; but never in a Siva temple where 
absolute purity and cleanliness are rigorously demanded from the pujari. 
Thus, whatever might have been the original setting and the import of the 
symbolism, at the present time they are forgotten and lost ; and the worship 
of the Xinga and the Y5ni is absolutely and thoroughly free from even the 
remotest associations of any kind of immorality or indecency.” (Gopinatha 
Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, Part II, pp. 69-71.) 

In this connection we have to discuss another important question con- 
nected with the origin and nature of Rudra-Siva. Certain scholars are of 
opinion that the worship of the god was borrowed* from the aborigines \nd 


that he is an evil deity whose source of w^orship is fear and w’hdse wrath is 
appeased by prayers. Thus Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar sa3^s in his work" 
Vaishnavism^ Saivism and Minor Systems: “The follow^ers of haivdicraft 
and also the forest tribe of Nishadas are brought into close connection with 
Rudra ; probably they are his worshippers or their ow’n peculiar gods were 
identified with the Aryan Rudra. This last supposition appears very pro- 
bable, since the groups of beings whose Pati or Lord he is represented to 
have been dwelt in or frequented upon fields, forests and waste lands, remote 
from the habitation oi civilised men ” (p. 104). In another place, in the 

same work, he says : “We have had occasion in a previous section to 
remark that Rudra-Siva had a close connection wdth stragglers in the forest, 
with Vratyas or those \vho were not included in the Aryan community, and 
with the wild tribe of the Nishadas, and also observed that the gods of these 
last were amalgamated with Rudra. Rudra’s partiality for serpents and his 
being the lord of spirits or Bhutas, w^ere probably due to the influence of the 
serpent W’orship and the devilry of the savage tribes. There are places in the 
Rig Veda in one of w'hich Indra is praj^ed to not to allow’ those w’hose god 
is Sisna to distrub the rites of the singers (VIL 21, 5) ; and in another he 
is represented to have conquered the c*iches of "a city after killing those 
whose god is Sisna. Here evidently those w’hose god was *^isna or 
phallus are meant as the enemies of the Vedic Aryans who disturbed their 
holy rites. Notwithstanding all that is said about the matter my own belief 
is that the persons here referred to were really some tribes of the aborigines 
of the country, who w’orshipped the phallus. Just then as the Rudra-Siva 
cult borrowed severaj elements from the dwellers in forests or stragglers in 
places out of the.jvay, so it may have borrow’ed this element of phallic wor- 
ship from the l^barian tribes with w’hom the Aryans came in contact ” 
(page 115). -v./' 

Further, we find in the same work : “ It will thus be seen that, in the 

time of Grihyasiltras, Rudra was still a terrible god, who had to be appeased- 
He was the god that held sway over regions away from home over fields, 
wildernesses, cemeteries, mountains, old trees and rivers. Whenever a man 
came to anything which inspired awe and terror, Rudra was the god thought 
of and prayed to protect. Herein lies the reason which rendered, him in 
later times the omnipresent supreme lord of the universe to the exchsion of 
all other Vedic gods except Vishnu. Many are the occasions in the life of 
man which excite fear ; there are epidemics and other disease^, poisons, 
serpents, storms, thunderbolts and wild and awful scenes, and consequently 
the god who brings on these occasions and protects when appeased will be 
thought of oftener "than other gods. What contributed to the formation of 



Vaishnavism were the appearances and occurrences which excited love, 
^miration, and a spirit of worship while in Rudra-Saivism the sentiment 
of fear at the bottom, however concealed it may have become in certain 
developments of it, and this sentiment it is that has worked itself out in the 
•formation of various Kudra-Saiva systems of later times. In the mono- 
theistic religions of other countries the same god is feared and loved ; in 
India the god that is loved is Vishnu, while the god that is feared is Rudra- 
Siva ” (page 106). 

Sir G. A. Grierson writes in his Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IV: 

The word Siva is already in the Vedas used as an epithet of the god Rudra, 
and it is well-known that Siva has become one of the principal deities of the 
Hindu pantheon. It has been asserted that this use of the word Siva 
must be explained from the influence of a Dravidian Siva red. Now the 
word Rudra in the Rig Veda often seems to mean ^ red’ and it seems probable 
that the conception of the god Rudra-^iva has a tinge of Dravidian ideas” 
(page 279.) (See also the i\rticle on Dravidians in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics.) 

But in spite of the opinions quoted above, it is difficult to conceive that 
the Ar 3 ^ans could have borrowed the worship of Rudra-Siva from the 
aborigines at such an early period as the time when the Rig Veda was com- 
posed. The greater part of the Rig Veda is believed to have been composed 
by the Ar^^ans when they were in the Punjab and engaged in fighting with 
the natives of the land. It is therefore not probable that the}’ could have 
taken over the worship of a deity from their enemies. The earl}^ Aryans 
could not have addressed the god of their enemies as the supreme creator and 
ruler of the universe and helping them in their sacrifice nor would they have 
invoked his aid for success in battle against their enemies. Moreover the 
worship of Rudra seems to have been consistently performed by the Aryans 
from the earliest down to modern times. He is often invoked in the Vedas 
in company with Vishnu (R. V., IV, 3, 7 ; VI, 40, 5;X, 66, 3-4; A. V., VIII, 
5,10 ); and is identified with Agni, the god of fire in several passages. The 
Rudras, his sons as they are called, representing his energy and nature in 
miniature form are prayed to in every sacrifice and ancestral rite and are asso- 
ciated with Maruts, Vasus, and Adityas. Hence Rudra-Siva nmst be 
treated lis an Ar 3 'an god, x As regards his connection with nishddas and the 
followers of handicraft I have alread}^ shown while dealing with Satarudriya 
that he-is |i.ddressed as the lord of all the universe including fields, forests, 
•trees, herbs, etc., and of all classes of human beings including warriors, horsc' 
men, hunters, swordsmen, of cattle and horses and all kinds of objects. There 
is absolutely no reason to infer from this that he W'as identified with nishadas. 


With regard to the followers of handicraft referred to there is no reason 
identify them with the aborigines as the Vedic Aryans themselves were skilled 
in several arts. His connection with the Vratyas has been already diiJproved. 
His partiality for bhutas and serpents is a later conception and as pointed 
out in this article he is spoken of as an enemy of both in the Vedic hymns. 
That the phallic element in the worship of Rudra-Siva^is also of later origin 
has already been proved. The philological argument about the derivation of 
the word Siva seems to be too weak to prove anything. The name Siva 
has throughout Sanskrit literature including the Vedas the meaning “auspici- 
ous or beneficent. The Siva iamth, the auspicious form of Rudra is 
contrasted wdth his terrible form in the Satairudriya hymn. Siva is never used 
in the sense of red in Sanskrit nor has the Tamil \vord Siva ever been 
used as an equivalent of beneficent or auspicious. 

As regards the nature of the god Rudra-Siva we must remember the 
genera] nature of the Vedic gods like Indra or Agni who are all described as 
shining beings endowed wdth the pow^er to strike enemies and help the 
adorers. Rudra is no exception to this. He kills the enemies of the Aryans 
and wdcked men with his terrible arrow’s, disease or poison but to his 
w^orshippers and the virtuous he is ever^beneficent protecting them against 
disease, conferring on them long life, wdsdom and bliss. The Vedic gods all 
represent certain natural phenomena deified into gods.* Agni represents fire, 
Yama death, Varuna water, etc. But what does Rudra represent ? He 
represents rain-cloud, which with its lightning can burn forests and living 
beings but which with its rain promotes vegetable and animal life and brings 
food to cattle and men. His epithets Girika, the lord of mountain, Nila- 
grlva, blue-necked, etc., can all be satisfactorily explained in this Way. 
Speaking more philosophically Rudra represents in the Vedas the kinetic 
energy of the universe. He is spoken of as the father of the w'orld (R. V., VI, 
49, 10), and as ruling over all divine and human beings (R. V., VIl, 46, 1), 
the augmenter of progeny (R. V,, VII, 59, 12 ), lord of all living beings and 
herbs, conferrer of immortality and wisdom and promoter of oblations to gods 
(R. V., IV, 37 ), and at the same time the tormentor of the Yatudhanas^ 
Pisdchas and others by lightning, disease, poison and death. In fact, he is 
the one god of the Vedic hymns who comes nearest to our conception of the 
Supreme Being. No other deity is spoken of in the Vedas as the oupreme 
creator and protector of the universe or the all-knowing, bestower of immor- 
tality. It is true that the number of hymns addressed to him is not quite 
so large but this is due to the fact that most Vedic songs are connected direct- 
ly with sacrifices and do not concern themselves with the nature of the 
Su0-eme Being^. Eut when we go to the Upanishads we find sublime ideas 


^bout the nature of soul and god, and the ^vetasvataropanishad is an in- 
stance to show the supreme nature of Riidra-Siva. No other deity except 
perhapi^ Vishnu ever commanded such importance as Siva in the Upanishads 
or in later Hindu sacred literature. In most of these respects the conception 
of Rudra is analogous to that of Jupiter, Jehovah and other supreme gods 
of ancient nations. 

Turning now to later Sanskrit Literature we find that several Puranas, 
Agamas and Tantra works deal fully with the nature and attributes of the 
god .Siva. In these we learn that Siva is the supreme cause of the universe. 
With the help of Prakriti he generated the Trimilrtis, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Rudra, the creator, the preserver and the destroyer of the universe, all of whom 
are said to derive their power from liim and depend upon him for their support 
But very little difference is often made between Rudra 'the destroyer and 
Siva the supreme cause. In fact the two are generally identified. The 
greatness of Rudra and his superiority to Brahma and Vishnu are extolled. 
He is described as having five faces, Vamadeva, Tatpurusha, Aghora, Sadyo- 
jata, and Isana. The Tsana aspect of Siva is represented by the face on the 
top of the linga ; the Tatpurusha by that facing the east, the Aghora by that 
facing the south ; the Sadyojata that facing the west and the Vamadeva 
by that facing the north. Another characteristic feature of later Siva worship 
is the large number of lilamurtis or different forms assumed by Siva, described 
in the Puranas, Among these may be mentioned Lingodbhavamiirti. Brahma 
and Vishnu once quarrelled about the sovereignty of the universe and suddenly 
there appeared before them a linga resembling a pillar of fire. Instead of 
quarrelling with eachlother Brahma and Vishnu set about to find out the top 
and bottom respectively of this linga. Brahma assumed the form of a swan 
and flew ever so high but could never see the top of the linga. At this junc- 
ture Brahma came across a petal of the Ketaki flower and asked it where- 
from it was descending; to this the petal answered that it was falling from the 
the head of Mabesvara, for what length of time it could not remember. 
Taking hold of the petal, Brahma descended and lied to Vishnu that he had 
discovered the head of Mahesvara and from it had brought this petal of the 
Ketaki Vishnu, however, readily confessed his inability to discover 

the feet, of Siva and detecting the falsehood uttered by Brahma cursed him 
not to re'Jeive anv worship from men on earth. The Ketaki flower was also 
cursed so that it could not be used in worshipping Siva except on Sivaratri 
day. Some Lilamurtis of Siva show him in the attitude of slaying demons 
like Jalandhara and Andhaka ; some depict him as destroying disease (apa- 
smara) and death (Yama). Others show him as benignant to his supplicants. 
Some however depict him as killing Vishnu in his* forms of Fish, Man-lion, 
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ks Vishnu is said to have grown insolent and become a source of danger k? 
the world. One represents Siva as being half male and half female symbo- 
lising the union of Purusha and Prakfiti. The most picturesque of afl these 
forms is perhaps the Nataraja, the favourite deity of Chidambaram in which 
the god is represented as dancing. These Puranas and the Agamas and Tantras 
treat in detail of the worship of Linga, the use of sacred ashes, exclusive devo- 
tion to be shown to the worshippers of Siva, the nature of Pasn and Pa^a, 
etc., most of which been already alluded to in the Upanishads. 

Saiva Sects. 

No sects, Saiva or Vaishnava, are mentioned in the Vedas, Brahmanas or 
Grihyasutras. Each god, Indra, Agni, Varuiia, Vishnu, or Rudra has his 
share of praise and fire oblations. But when we come to the Upanishads 
we find a few like the Svetasvatara and Atharvasiras extolling Rudra as the 
Supreme Being while Vishnu and others are relegated to an inferior position 
but in others like Narayanopanishad we find Vishnu treated of as the High- 
est Being. Still no sharp division exists between the worshippers of the gods. 
But when we come to the Mahabharata we meet the Pancharatra or Vishnu 
'Bhagavata school of the Vishnuites said to be founded by Narayana him- 
self and the Pasupata school of Saivites declared to be founded by Srikantha 
(Rudra). As time went on these schools developed and to some extent the 
Puranas were coloured by the ideas of these schools. Each school has its 
agamaSf the Saiva agamas being supposed to be derived from Siva him- 
self and declared by him to his consort Parvati. Among them Suprabheda- 
gama, which deals mostly with the ritual to be observed in Siva temples, is the 
most important. But it must not be supposed that all the people were 
sharply divided into these schools. The poets Kalidasa, Subandhu, Bana, 
Sriharsha and several others praise Siva in their works. But they were not 
'bigoted followers of Siva and have praised Vishnu also as the Supreme Being 
in some places though some of them seem to have been more partial to Siva. 
The great Advaitic reformer Sankaracharya (of the eighth century) and his 
numerous adherents though mostly bearing the outward marks of the Saivas 
■worship Vishnu also along with Siva as the manifestations of the Supreme 
Being. 

As time went on several sects or sub-sects arose in each schbol. As 
early as the time of Patanjali we hear of a Saiva sect known as ^vabhaga- 
vatas who carried in their hand an iron lance as an emblem of the deity 
they worshipped (see his comment on P. V. 276 in his Mahabhasftya). They 
are probably the same as the Pasupatas mentioned in the Narayaniya section 
of-^he Mahabharata, and referred to in the Linga Puranaand other Puranas. 
■In fact Pasupata seems to have been a general term for all the devotees of 
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^iva, who extolled ^ the god as the Almighty and wore the marks of sacred 
ashes on their persons and worshipped the image or phallic emblem of the 
deity. '»»(See Linga-Purana, chapter 59 ; Brahmandapuraiia, chapter 27, etc.) 
Another term used as an equivalent of Pasupata was Mahe^vara. The 
^aka satrap Rudradaman and some of the Andhrabhritya kings probably be- 
longed to this sect. Wema Kadphises, a powerful prince of the Kushan race 
who ruled over a large part of Northern and North-western India about the 
second century A.D., styles himself as a devotee of Mahesvara. So also we hear 
of the Parivrajaka Maharaja Hastin (A,D. 508) as medi’tator on the feet of 
Mahadeva (Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, page 111); DrOnasimha and Guhasena, 
kings of Valabhi, are described as Pamma-mahesvaras (staunch adherents of 
Mahesvara) page 165); the Vakataka king Rudrasena is spoken of 

as atyantasvdmi-Mahabhairava-bhakta (great devotee of the god Bhairava, 
a form of Siva) (ibid,, p. 248). A grant to the Kapalesvara temple and to the 
Brahmanas who study the Atharva Veda at the agrahara of Nirmanda is 
mentioned in the Nimand copper-plate inscription of Samudrasena of Circa 
612-613 A. D. {ibid,, p. 290). Nagavardhana, nephew of the Chalukya king 
Pulkesin II, is said to have granted a village for the worship of the god 
Kapalesvara and for the maintenance of the Mahavratins residing in the 
temple. 

If however we turn to Hiuen-Tsiang’s travels in India we find distinct 
reference to the various sects worshipping Siva. '^There were 3 Deva tem- 
ples at Jalandhar with more than 500 professed non-Buddhists of the Pasupata 
sect.” (Walters’ Yuan Chawang, Vol. I, p. 296 ; see also p. 331.) ‘'Of Deva 
temples there were above 100 and there were more than 10,000 professed adher- 
ents of the sects, the majority being devotees of Siva ; some of these cut off 
their hair,^ others made it into a top-knot ; some went about naked and some 
smeared themselves with ashes ; they were persevering in austerities seeking 
release from mortal existence. Within the capital were 20 Deva temples” 
(ibid,, Vol. II; p. 47). “The Bhutas cover themselves with cinders and think 
this to be meritorious^ Their skin is of a livid white colour looking like a cat 

in the chimney-corner The sect of the Kapalikas with their chaplets of 

bones round their heads and necks inhabiting holes and crevices of the rocks, 
like Yak,shas who haunt the place of tombs” (Life of Hiuen-Tsiang by Beal, 
p. 162). Similarly Bana’s Harshacharitra of the same period contains 
references to temples of Siva, Kali and Chamundi (consorts of Siva) and also 
to the Pasi^patas. A Bhairavacharya is mentioned as the ascetic who re- 
quired king Harsha.’s services to guard him against goblins while engaged in 
worship at’ midnight on the day previous to New Moon day in the burning 
ground. . • ^ 
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Kapalika Sect. ^ 

Let us now stud}^ the two sects Kapalika and Pasupata in greater detail. 
The Kapalikas worshipped Bhairava, a form assumed by Siva when he cut off 
the fifth head of Brahma. We find images of Bhairava enshrined in tem- 
ples at some distance from inhabited villages all over India. Even to-day his 
image is worshipped at Kasi and it is believed that no one should approach 
Visvesvara or bathe in the Ganges without first paying homage to him. He is 
generally depicted as a nude figure and carrying in his left hand a human skull 
from which blood is'^trickling down and is being licked by dogs. The Kapalikas 
also wore a necklace of skulls, offereH sacrifices of animals and even human 
beings to the goddess Kali, feasted on flesh and wine, and worshipped women. 
The modern Sakta movement in Bengal is closely associated wnth this sect and 
the sect had once several followers especially among the non-Aryan people. We 
have already seen reference to this sect in Hiuen-Tsiang’s Travels and Harsha- 
charitra. References to human sacrifices are found in Bhavabhuti’s Malati- 
madhava where the heroine is carried aw^ay by Kapalakundala, a female 
follow^er of occult teachings connected with the worship of Bhairava and 
Durga and who wanted to offer her as a human sacrifice to the goddess. In 
Bhagavatapurana (v. 9) we hear of Jada^oharata being carried away to a temple 
of Kali to be sacrificed but the goddess who knew his deep devotion to God 
is said to have saved him and killed his would-be slayers. Sankara, the fa- 
mous reformer, is said to have come across some members of this sect who 
tried to persuade him to drink wine in a skull, and wear a necklace of skulls 
or cowries but he refused to listen to them and the attempts made to perse- 
cute him by magic recoiled on the heads of the members of this sect. Rama- 
nuja in his commentary on Vedanta Sutras speaks of them as versed in six 
mudras and as meditating on one's own soul as seated on a female organ. He 
^iso condemns them for stating that a non-Brahman becomes a Brahman 
by mere dlhslia (initiation) and becomes a yati by merely following the 
Kapala-vrata (Ramanuja's Sri Bhashya, II, 2, 35). The sacred books of the 
Kapalikas were the Tantras, which though following the philosophy of the 
Upanishads and Yogasastra differ from them in laying stress on the worship 
of women, flesh and wine and the equality of all classes of people including 
the pariahs in the act of divine worship. Perhaps the true significance of 
several of the religious rites of this sect has not been clearly Tmderstood 
and several degrading or revolting practices arose therefrom and the Southern 
schools of Saivism therefore condemn it as vdmdchdra or left-hand practice. 
Some of its features however seem to have been existing already in the 
Atharva Veda. (For a more favourable view of the Tantras and their signi- 
ficance readers are referred to Sir John Woodrpffe’s Shakti and Shakta). 



. ; Lakulisa Pasupata or Kalamukha Sect. 

As we have seen before the name Pasupata is used in the Puranas as 
well as m the writings of foreign travellers as a general name for the followers 
of Siva. Madhavachaiya, in his celebrated work Sarvadarsanasangraha, 
mentions the Nakuiisa Pasupata as one of the important religious S 5 ’'stems. 
Who is this Nakulisa ? The Lingapurana represents Mahesvara to have 
told Brahma that in the 28th cycle of yugas when Dvaipayana Vyasa and 
VSsudeva were born from the Amsa of Vishnu he would enter the body of an 
orphan hrahmachan left in the burning-ground, He would be called Lakiilin 
and the place where he was incarnated would be knowm as Kayavatara. Four 
sons would be born to him named Kusika, Garga, Mitra and Kaurushya. 
These would be great Brahman ascetics well versed in the Vedas and be 
Pasupatas with their bodies covered with ashes and by the constant worship 
of linga, and by devotion to Siva and by Mahesvara-yoga would reach 
Rudraloka free from births. (Lingapurana: chapter 59, verses 125-134; 
also chapter 7, verses 34-35.) References are also found to Nakulisvara 
as an incarnation of Siva and a yogacharya in Sivapurana (Solapur Edition, 
Part 2 ; chapter X, 5 ) and also in Vayupurana and Kurmapurana. Evi- 
dently the Nakulisa of Sarvadarsahasangraha is the same as Lakulisa or 
Nakulisvara of the Puranas. That this Lakulisa was a historical personage 
is borne out by several inscriptions. An inscription dated Vikrama 1028 or 
971 A,D. found in the temple of Natha near that of Ekalingji, near Udaipur, 
refers to Siva being incarnated as a man with a club {lahila) in his hand in 
the country of Bhrigukachchha and to sages Kusika and others following 
Pasupata-yoga. Another inscription usually called Chintra Prasasti 
composed between A.D. 1274 and 1296 states that Siva became incarnate 
in the form of Bhattaraka Sri-Lakulisa and dwelt at Karohana in the Lata 
country (Gujerat) and that his disciples Kusika, Gargya, Kaurusa and Maitreya 
became the originators of the four branches (Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Volume XXII, pp. 151-153), Images 
of Lakullsvara are found in Rajaputana, at Mandhata, a sacred place on the 
Narmada, the Kailasa temple at Ellora and Belgami in Shikarpur taluk (Ibid), 
Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar places the rise of the Pasupata school at about 
the second century B.C., a century .after that of the Pancharatra system as 
Lakulisa? the founder of the Pasupata school, is spoken of as contemporaneous 
with Vasiideva Krishna of the Pancharatra. But we cannot entirely depend 
on the sy 4 nchronistic evidence of the Puranic tradition for fixing the chrono- 
logy of Lakulisa. 

The followers of Lakulisa are also known as the Kalamukhas, an important 
Saiva sect. We have several inscriptions in the Mysore State relatii?5 to 
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this sect. The earliest is the Nandi Plates of Rashtrakuta King Govinda III 
dated 807 A.D. recording a grant to Isvaradasa, bead of the matha in the 
temple at Nandi. This donee is styled a Kalamukha and a dispiple of 
Kalasakti in Chi kballapur plates of A.D. 810 (Mysore Archasological Report 
1914, page 36). An inscription of A.D. 943 found at Hemfivati, Sira Taluk, 
states that Lakulisa was born again as Muninatha Chilluka and that he 
killed sin with the sword Sivagama (Ep. Carna., XII, Sira 2'8). An inscription 
at Halkur of Saka 1100 records a grant to Devendrasakti, Ramasakti, etc., 
upholders of the Lakulagama-samaya, and followers of Kalamukha 

dc® doo tt® do o :~-Ep. Carna., V, Arsikere 62). 
Another at Kanikatte of Saka 1075 records a grant for conducting the daily 
worship to the god Anilesvara, to Komarasingapandita, upholder .of Laku- 
Jagama i d 

v^d 5 do?o doodo ?o5dood dc© dsd^ #ja5dcred?iod 5doadd visoo 

•'—ihid,, Arsikere 46). Another at Gotnakere in Tiptur Taluk records 
a grant for the daily worship of the god Manchesvara to Lalaladeva, etc., 

upholders-of Lakula system. 2 (e sdoot^^^dd^sJ d 

d 3 g| 5 ? go’s d *2^033*® A (sojs) ?i5ioodo?o5doo2d de® d3^ 5doo2^5?^ojo3^^ do 

oe:'®oc5e5d,.._.Ep. Cam., Vol. XII, Tiptjur 12)^ The inscriptions of Kalamukhas 
are met with even as late as the period of Vijayanagar kings. Kasivilasa . 
Kriyasakti, whose disciple was the celebrated Madhavamantrin, is spoken of 
as the rajaguru of Harihara II. During all this period from the 9th to 14th 
century the Kalamukha priests were in charge of most of the Siva temples 
throughout the Karnataka. They were also heads of inathas or monasteries 
to which hundreds of students flocked to learn Grammar, Logic, Vedanta, 
Siddhanta, Agama, etc. The Kalamukha priests are generally described as 
being possessed of the 8 attributes of Yoga, Yama, Niyama, etc., and learned 
in the Rig, Yajus, Sama, and Atharva Vedas with Angas as well as in 

1. By a mistake in dividing the words this has been translated as referring to Vagi-Laku- 
Jagama. 

. 2. In the translation of this inscription, Lalaladeva is spoken of as the supporter of the new* 
samaya of Lakula.' This is due to a wrong reading of the phrase Lakulada hosamayasamudd harana- 
rappa. Here the letter ho has evidently crept in owing to some error. In the transliteration of 
the inscription, we find Lakuladasamaya-samuddharanarappa and the letter ho is omitted. 
Moreover the phrase hosa-samayasaimiddharana is against Kannada grammar and never met 
with in inscriptions and in literature. Hence the new samaya of Lakula of the translation ought 
to be corrected into the samaya of Lakula. 

. 3. Madhavamantrin is the author of Tatpary a- dipika, a commentary on Sutasamhita. He 

calls himself at the end of the work as upanishanimirga-pravartaka (follower of the path of 
Upanishads). This work clearly shows that the Kalamukhas followed the old Vedic rites and the 
caste system and paid respect both to Vedas and Siva Agamas and could not have been guilty of the 
revolting practices wrongly attributed to them by Ramanuja. The Banavasi Inscription clearly 
: pri?<"es th^t MadhavamgCitrin waijS a, Kalamukha. (J. B, B, R, A, S,, Vol. IV.) 


Sjddhanta, Kavya, Nataka, Bharata (dancing) and other sciences. There were 
both married rnen and Brahmacharins among them and the latter were held 
rn higher esteem than the former. Their names usually end in — rasi, — sakti, — 
siva,— jiya,~-abharana, etc. Their influence was so great that some of them 
are spoken of as rajagurus (royal preceptors) to the late Hoysala and early Vija- 
yanagar kings. (For a more detailed account of the Kalamiikhas’ see Journal 
of the Mythic Society, Vol. VII, No. 3.) 

The commentators of Sankara state that there were four Saiva schools 
bearing the names of Saiva, Pasiipata, Karukasiddhantin and Kapalika. 
Ramanuja and Kesava Kasmirin mention the same four schools but call 
Karukasiddhantin by the name of Kalamukha. Ramanuja states, in his 
Sribhashya (II, 2.) that the Kaliimukhas hold that dining in a skull, besmear- 
ing the whole body with ashes, eating the ashes, holding a club, placing a 
vessel full of liquor and worshipping the god as seated therein, etc., are 
conducive to one’s welfare both in this world and hereafter. .Apparently he 
seems to have mixed here the practices of the Kalamukhas with those ‘of the 
Kapalikas as the references to the Kalamukha priests met with in the inscrip- 
tions show^ them to be of a very high character and free from the revolting rites 
or customs associated with the Kapalika sect. 

According to Sarvadarsanasangraha of Madhavacharya, the chief tenets of 
the Nakullsa Pasupata system are: — By the word Pasu w’e are to under- 
stand the effect (or created world), the wwd designating that which is 
dependent on something ulterior. By the word Pati we are to understand 
the cause, the word designating the Lord, who is the cause of the universe, 
the Pati (or ruler). The sentient spirit that to which transmigratory 
conditions pertain is also of two kinds, the appetaiit and non-appetant. The 
appetant is the spirit associated with an organism and organs ; the non- 
appetant is the spirit apart from organism and organs. The Lord or Pati is the 
possessor of infinite, visual and active power. Union is a conjunction of the 
soul with God through the intellect and is of two degrees, that characterized 
by action, and that characterized by cessation of action. Of these union 
characterized by action consists of pious muttering, meditation, and so forth ; 

union characterized by cessation of action is called consciousness, etc 

Religious exercise is of two kinds, acts of piety and postures 

The ae^s of piety are bathing with sand, lying upon sand, oblations, mutter- 

ings, and devotional peiambulation He should worship with the 

six kinds of oblations, viz,, laughter (a loud ‘laughter Aha, Aha), song, dance 
(with outward indications of internal sentiment), muttering hum (like the 
bellowing of a bull, an imitation of the sound hudung) ; adoration and pious 
ejaculation. The postures are snoring, trembling, limping, wooing, !bting 
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absurdly, and talking nonsensically. (Cowell and Gough’s Translation of the 
Sarvadatsanasangraha, pp. 105 — 1 07.) 

From the above it will be evident that this system is a kind of qualified 
monism in which certain religions exercises are enjoined upon man in 
order that he might purify himself and perceive (intellectually or emotionally) 
his oneness with the Lord, the Creator of the universe. A great deal 
of importance is attached in this system to Yoga or Karma accompanied 
with proper knowledge. In most of the inscriptions in which Kalamukha 
priests are mentioned, w’e find them invariably described as ascetics possessed 
d{ the eight-fold. attributes of Yoga (Yama, niyama, etc.). As for some of 
the religious exercises which appear absurd to us we must remember that 
they are different forms of religious ecstasy and to some extent the author of 
the Sarvadarsanasangraha has caricatured them. Similar exercises where 
singing and dancing form an integral part are found associated with the 
worship of Krishna and Radha among Chaitanya’s followers, or of Bhavini 
in the Mahratta country. 

(To be Continued.) 




Om A SANTALI .ETIOLOGICAL FOLKTALE OF THE 
“ MANN UND FUCHS ” TYPE. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., 

Lecturer in Social Anthropology, University of Calcutta* 


the Pginjab, there is current a folk-tale entitled : — “The Tiger, the 
Brahman, and the Jackal ”, of which the main incidents may be summari^^^ 
as follows : — 

(1) A tiger is let out of a cage by a Brahman. 

(2) Thereafter the tiger proceeds to eat the Brahman. 

(3) Being disgusted with the tiger’s ingratitude, the Brahmari enqnir^^s 
of ia) a pipaJ-iv^e, (6) a she-buffalo, and (c) a road, if the tiger’s conduct is 
not ungrateful and base. 

(4) The tree, the buffalo, and the road opine that men, and not the 
beasts, are ungrateful and base. 

(5) Thereafter the Brahman appeals to a jackal who, by his cunping, 
jpp-kes the tiger re-enter the cage, and dexterously shuts it up as soon as the 
batter goes inside it again. Whereupon matters stand precisely as they did 
before. 

In a note on this folk-tale, the well-known English folklorist Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs says: — “ No less than 94 parallels are given by Prof. K. Krohn in his 
elaborate discussion of this fable in his dissertation, Mann Und Fuchs 
(Helsingfors, 1891), pp. 38 — 60; to which may be added three IpdifP 
variants, omitted by him, but mentioned by Captain R. C. Temple, in his 
notes to F. A. Steel’s Tales of Pan] ah, p. 307, in the Bhdgavata Pnratta, the 
Gul’i-Bakd'wati, and the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII, p. 177 ; and a couple 
more in my Msop, p. 253 :'add Smeaton, Karens, p. 126.” * 

To the aforementioned 100 variants of this popular Indian folk-tale, I 
added one more version thereof which I had^collected from the district of 
Saran in North Bihar and which I published for the first time, f 

Af^ the same time, I pointed out a Santali Variant of this story which 
had pot been mentioned either by Mr. Joseph Jacobs or by Captain R. C. 


* Indian Fairy -Selected and edited by Joseph Jacobs, Editor of “ Fo)]t-lor^”. 

London : David Nutt. 1892. pp. 242-243. 

t Vide my article on Bihari Folktale of the “ Mann nnd Fuchs ”^Type, in The Jovial df 
the Af%thropplogical Society of Bo?nbay^ Vol. VI, pp. 132‘14r. '* 


ITemple. The leading incidents of this Santali version may be briefly stated 
as follows: — 

(1) A tiger gets stuck fast in a quagmire from which he is extrica^ted by 
a crowd of on-lookers. 

(2) Thereafter the tiger threatens to eat up his deliverers. 

(3) Thereupon his deliverers enquire from {a) a mahuxm-txee {Bccssia 
latifoUa) and (&) a cow whether the tiger will be justified in eating them up. 

(4) The tree and the cow decide that the tiger’s threatened action will 

be just. , . 

(5) Thereupon the tiger’s deliverers appeal to a jackal who, by his cun- 
ning, induces the tiger to jump into the quagmire again, which having been 
done, the latter gets stuck fast in it again. 

(6) Thereafter the tiger is pelted to death by his former deliverers. * 

The total number of the variants of this popular and wide-spread folk- 
tale, therefore, amounts to 102. 

To these 102 variants again, I shall add one more version, namely, a 
Santali aetiological folk-tale of the “ Mann tind Ftichs ” type which I have 
recently come across and of which the English translation does not appear, to 
have been published as yet. I am, therefore, publishing below, for the first 
time, the English translation of this new variant which runs as follows: — 

' *‘Why the Jackals cry ^ Htika, Hukd ’ ? On the Tilasankranti Day, the 
Santals partake of good food and, banding themselves together, go to the 
jungle to hunt. This is a festive occasion with them. 

Once upon a time, on the occasion of the Tilasankranti Festival, a 
band of Santals went to a large forest for the purpose of hunting therein. 

Now, there lived in that forest a big tiger. Seeing that it was very 
dangerous *for him to stay in that forest any longer, lest the Santals should 
kill him with their bows and arrows, he began to think about the means of 
flying away from that forest. 

Now, a road meandered through that forest. After cutting fuel from 
that jungle, a wood-cutter used to load his bullock-cart with the cut wood 
and to drive it, every day, by that road on his way homewards. 

“ On that Tilasankranti- Day, the wood-cutter was also driving his laden 
bullock-cart along that road on his way homewards. While he was driving 
along, the tiger came running fast and breathless and, addressing him“ said: — 
O brother wood-cutter ! Save my life to-day. If the Santals 
catch a glimpse of me, they will soon make mincemeat of me. 14, by. any 
means, yon can save my life to-day, I shall not only refrain from doing you 
any harm, but shall also be your bond-slave for the rest of my life.” 

* Sa7ttal Folk'tales, By A. Campbell. Pokhuria Santal Mission Press, Pages 40-41. 



Though the wood-cutter was a poor man, he was magnanimous in his 
heart of hearts, and was moved by the tiger’s touching words. Taking pity 
on him, he then and there concealed the tiger in a bag which he had in his 
cart, and said : '' 0 brother tiger ! don’t be afraid of losing your life.” 

When, after hunting was over, the Santals went off to their respective 
villages by that road, they had not the faintest idea that a tiger lay concealed 
in the wood-cutter’s bag. 

After the Santals had gone away, the wood-cutter opened the bag and 
let out the tiger who, with blood-shot eyes, asked the farmer: '‘Which of 
you shall I eat first, whether you or the two bullocks ? ” 

Trembling with fear, the wood-cutter replied : " All this is very strange. 
Is this the return, for the good that I have done to you ?” 

Gnashing his teeth, the tiger rejoined : “ Certainly, it is. Ask the 
banyan-tree if it is not so.” 

Close by, there grew a large ban^^an-tree which was watching the scene 
that was being enacted by the wood-cutter and the tiger. Addressing them 
both, the tree said : — 

" Nobody returns good for good. Jus? see how people, who sit in my 
shade, break off my branches and tal?e the same away.” 

The tiger replied : " O wood-cutter ! have you heard the banyan-tree’s 
remarks ? Shall I now make a meal of you ?” 

Hearing these words, the wood-cutter was dumbfounded with fear and, 
trembling in every limb of his, could not say anything, 

Just at that time, a jackal was passing by that way. Seeing him, the 
tiger further said : "Let us refer the matter to my maternal uncle — the jackal; 
and we must act up to what he will say.” 

The jackal then came there and heard all that had happened, and, 
shaking his head said : " I shan’t be able to say anything, one way or the 
other, unless and until I see everything with my own eyes.” 

The tiger had, therefore, to enter the bag again. When the foolish tiger 
had re-entered the bag, the jackal quickly tied up its mouth very tightly and 
told the wood-cutter : "If you want a just decision from me, bring a large club.” 

Thereupon the wood-cutter mustered up courage again and, fetching a 
stout club, struck the tiger within the bag so many heavy blows with it, that 
the ferocious monster’s body was reduced to a veritable pulp. 

Thereafter, addressing the jackal, the *wood-cutter said : "O brother 
jackal,! I,^shall remember the benefit you have done to me, all my life. You 
are my great friend from to-day, and, as a token of our friendship, I shall 
present you with a Imqqa or hubble-bubble to smoke with.” Saying rtis, 
he went away. 




From that day forth, the jackal has sat in that forest, waiting for the 
present of the liuqqd from the wood-cutter. But up to the present day, he 
has not seen the latter again. It is for this reason that, whenever the ^ jackal 
remembers the promised present, he cries out : '^Koi liukd, Imkd^ hukd,'' or 
Where is the hubble-bubble ? Where is the hubble-bubble ? Where is the 
hubble-bubble ?”* 

On comparing Dr. Canipbell’s Santali version with the new variant of 
which the English translation is published. above, we find that both of thern 
are didactic in character; that is to say, both of them point the moral that 
treachery and ingratitude are best outwitted by craftiness and cunning. But, 
over, and above the foregoing characteristic, we also Come across a novel 
feature in the new variant, namely, that of its being aetiological in character. 
That is to say, the new variant accounts for the origin of the jackal’s weird 
and peculiar cry. 

This peculiar cry of the jackal has attracted the attention even of 
peoples possessing a moderate amount of culture, as for instance, of the 
peoples, of Northern India, Persia and Turkish Arabia, and has led them to 
fabricate fantastic myths accounting for its origin. 

Take, for example, the people of the*United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
in Northern India. Thej^ narrate the following curious myth wdiich explains 
how the jackal’s weird and peculiar cry has originated. It is believed by 
them that each pack of jackals is led by axhief or leader and that their pecu- 
liar cry is nothing more or less than the words of the following conversation 
which takes place between the chief and his followers : — 

The chief cries out : meii rdjd hud'' or ‘‘I am the king in the 

night (lit,, in the sleep-timej.” 

The other jackals, then; reply: — ''Hud, hud, hud'-' or “ You are, you are, 
you are.” 

The European gentleman, who has collected this myth, says: '‘With a 
little imagining, the cry, if not heard too near, does really appear to fit the 
words. ”t . 

The people of Persia also recite the undermentioned astiological myth to 
account for the origin of the jackal’s cry : — 

Once upon a time, the jackals used to live in the towns ; \yhile the dogs 
used to dwell in the desert where they were exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather and always suffered from* shortage of food. The latter, therefore, 
thought that it would be v ery well for them if they could anyhow live in the 

yjde the Bengali monthly magazine Prabasl (published .from Calcutta) for Jyaishtha 
1329 B,S. (May-June 1922 A.D.), page 273. 

I Hatmis and HqUCs of an Indian Offciaf by Mark Thornhill. Londoiv; John Murray. 1899. 
Page. 127. ^ 



town for, at least, three days, during which period they not only would have 
plenty of food to eat but would also get much-needed shelter from the stress 
of the^veather. So these dogs sent some of their fellow-brethren to the 
jackals with the following message : — 

brother jackals ! Some members of our community are ill and ■ have 
been advised by our doctors to live in the town for three days for a change of 
air. As it is impossible for us dogs and you jackals to live together in the. 
same place at one and the same time, please exchange your place with us for, 
at least, three days, so that we may live in the town for that length .of time, 
while you retire for the same period into the desert, the air of which will 
doubtless prove beneficial to your health.” 

To this proposal, the jackals agreed ; and so the exchange of places was 
effected, the dogs going to live in the town, and the jackals in the desert. 

After the third night, however, the jackals got tired of their desert-life 
and going to the gates of the city, waited for the dogs’ evacuating it. But 
the dogs, being very comfortable in it, were in no hurry to quit the city. 

After waiting for some time, the jackals cried out to the dogs : — Na 
hhiish-i-shuma khub shude-e-e-e .^”or ‘‘Are your sick ones well yet ?” ending 
up with a whine rising and falling into cadence. 

But the dogs, who are believed to be Turks and to speak Turkish, only 
answered : — “Yokh! yokh!” or “No, no.” 

Thus the jackals were obliged to return to the desert. Ever since that 
time, they come back every night -and hail the dogs with the same question, 
while the dogs in their turn, give the same reply, for they are not, in the least, 
desirous of going back to the desert. 

It is for this reason that the jackals come and howl round the towns 
after nightfall, and that the dogs always answer them.* 

Nearly the same version of the preceding aetiological folktale .of “The 
Dispute between the Jackals and the Dogs” has been collected in Persia and 
related by Miss Ella C. Sykes, f and has been met with in Turkish Arabia 
by Mrs. M. E. Hume-Griffith and recorded by her in her fascinating book of 
travels entitled : ^'Behind the Veil in Persia and Turkish Arabia,'' 

The jackal’s weird and peculiar cry has also attracted the attention and 
roused* the imagination of Europeans in India who have fabricated various 
versions of the same. Bishop Heber, in the underquoted lines of his poem 

* A Year amongst the Persians. By E. G. Browne, M.A., M.B. London : Adam and' Charles 
Black. 1895. Pp. 183-184. 

t Through Persia or a Side-Saddle. By .Miss Ella C. Syke.s. London : John Macqueen, 1901. 
Pp. 105-106. 

t Behind the ICeil in Persia and Turkish Arabia. By Mrs. M. E. ^Hume-Grifhth. L<wjdon : 
George Bell and Sons, 1909. Pp. 37-39. ' 
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An Evening Walk in BengaV\ has likened the jackal’s cry to the sounds of 
village-revelry: — 

Xhe jackal’s cry 

Resounds like sylvan revelry.” 

Another Anglo-Indian version of this beast’s cry is: ''Dead Hindu, xvhere, 
where, xvhere?'' With regard to this, Dr. W. T. Blanford says : — 

‘‘The cry of the jackal is familiar to all who have ever resided in the 
countries inhabited by the animal, and consists of two parts — a long wail- 
ing howl three or four times repeated, each repetition in a note a little higher 
than the preceding, and then a succession of usually three quick j^elps, also 
repeated two or three times. The common Anglo-Indian version of "Dead' 
Hindoo; where, where, where,"' gives some idea of the call. In one African 
jackal, c. variegatiis of Abyssinia, the second portion of the cry is entirely 
wailing.” * 

Another author says : — ‘‘Some of our ideas of the fox as type of cunning 
seem to be derived through ancient folklore, from the shy and sly jackal, here 
looked on as hardly worth hunting; but it may often be seen slinking off into 
cover, and still more often is heard at night raising that dismal howl inter- 
preted I-smell-a-dead-Hindoo ! to which fhe rest of the pack give back in 
sleep-banishing chorus, Where-xvhere-where ? ’’f 


* TAe Fatma of British India. Mammalia, By W. T. Blanford, F.R.S. London : 1888. P. X41. 
f The World of To^Cay. By A. R. Hope Moncrieff, VoL I, London ; The' Gresham Publishing 
Company. 1912, Page 215, 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF EMOTIONS AS REPRESENTED 
IN THE BHAGAVADGITA. 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY. 

By P. K. Code, Esq., M.A. 

(Continued from last issue.) 

i» 

(iv) Egotistic Emotions — 

We now come to emotions which are more or less connected with the 
Ego. As the consciousness of the Ego comes late in the growth of the child 
this class claims our attention after fear, anger and affection. 

Ribot observes that these emotions are exclusively human, while fear, 
anger and affection and sexual emotion, of which we shall speak forthwith, 
are as much animal as human. If we adopt for the sake of convenience Prof. 
Ribot’s division of egotistic emotions into (1) positive and {2j negative we 
shall have to group the forms of these emotions to be found in the B. G. in 
the followdng manner; — 

I, Positive. IL Negative. 

(a) Ahankara (tr) Karpanya, klaibya, hfdaya- 

(&) Jijivisa, trsna dourbalya, etc. 

(c) Bala 

(d) Darpa, mana, abhimana, 
mada, kirti 

( e) Dambha 

(f) Lobha 

We shall now examine these forms severally. 

1. (a) Ahankara, — The term ^ahankara’ has been sometimes rendered 

by the English words ‘egoism’, ‘egotism’, etc., but these words do not correctly 
convey the sense of the Sanskrit term. Perhaps it will be more near the 
truth to render it as ‘self-feeling’, an expression used by Sully t whose an- 
alysis’ of this feeling has many points in common with the characteristics of 
the ‘ahankara’ given in the B. G. 

^ Psychology of Itmotions, p. 240. 

t Human Mind, Vol. II, p. 99— According to Sully the development of the feeling of 
self proceeds with the growth of self-consciousness. The self-feeling which is in the begin- 
ning confined to the bodily self enlarges under the influence of experience and association. 
The area of’our belongings now incorporates our surroundings including bur home and other 
property and our friends and relatives. The growth of the higher and more representative 
self-consciousness extends the self-complacency to even the intellectual or moral worth of the 
individual and the feeling is further refined by the discrimmation a higher and a-^wer 
self. Lastly, experience and social discipline tone down the feeling. 
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The B. G. asks us to submerge our personality into that of God and 
in strict consonance with this oft-repeated doctrinal advice, this feeling of 
^ ahankara ^ this consciousness of the Ego is to be discarded, as is clGar from 
the following passages: — 

‘Ahankara’ is one of the constituents of the eightfold ‘ prakjrti ’ or 
primordial matter (VII, 4). The principle of ‘gunas’ of ‘prakrti’ holds good in 
classifying the emotions according to the B. G. • Accordingly we are told in 
XVIII, 26 that the person who is ‘anahanivfidf , /.e., free from self-feeling, is 
the ‘sattvika karta’ or. the righteous doer of an action. One who is free from 
the notion of the Ego ‘though he slays people, he slays not, nor is bound 
(XVIII, 17). The Self deluded by ‘ahankara’ thinks ‘I am the doer’, while in 
fact all actions are wrought by the ‘gunas’ of ‘prakrti’ (III, 27). The doer of 
an action, who does an action through ‘ahankara’ is said to be ‘rajasa’ or 
passionate (XVIII, 24). In III, 30, Arjuna is asked to surrender all his actions 
to God and fight without any self-feeling. Among qualifications necessary 
for being an ideal ‘bhakta’, freedom from ‘ahankara ’ is meritioned (XII, 13). 
‘Ahankara’ is also one of the constituents of the ‘ksetra’ mentioned in XII, 6. 
Absence of ‘ahankara’ is one of the essentials of ‘jnana’ described in detail 
in XIII, 8-12. In XVI, 19, it is said that God hates men who resort to 
‘ahankara’ and throws them into the worst forms of existence as they are the 
vilest among men. Persons, who perform through ‘ahankara’ severe austerities 
are styled as ‘asura-niscaj^an’, f.e., of demoniacal bent of mind in XVII, 5. In 
XVnr, 58, Arjuna is threatened with destruction if he followed the* dictates 
of ‘ahankara’ and further in verse 58 we learn that it is of no use for Arjuna 
to give up ' his duty of fighting under the influence of ‘ahankara’ for ‘prakrti’ 
will constrain him to do so. Finally the Yogi of the B. G.' who is free from 
‘ahankara’ is said to be fit for being identified with the ‘brahman’. 

The foregoing passages give us a clear notion of the ‘ahankara’ of the 
‘B. G. and we can now sum up the characteristics as follows : — 

(1) The ‘ahankara’ of the B. G. originates from !prakrti’ and is one 

of the ‘vikaras’ of ‘ksetra’. 

(2) It originates in the quality of ‘rajas’, one of the three ‘gunas’ of 

‘prakrti 

(3) It does not facilitate spiritual enlightenment but on the^ 'contrary 

is a veritable obstacle in the way,* and degrades persons in the 

cycle of existence. 

(4) Its absence is necessary for the fostering of the ‘bhakii’ towards 

God. 

^ f5) As all auctions /tre wrought by the ‘gunas’ of ‘prakrti’ it cannot 

* be regarded as a spring of action proper. 



(6) Fitness for being identified with the ‘brahman’ depends on the 
complete disappearance of ‘ahahkara’. 

(*7) It is a cause of the moral responsibility of the individual if free play 
is allowed to it; if, however, the action is done independent!}' of 
the influence of self- feeling, the agent of the action is not res- 
ponsible for the consequences, good or evil. 

It has been remarked by Spinoza^ that human lack of power in moderating 
and checking the emotions is servitude. To some extent this view of Spinoza 
is similar to that of the B. G. but whereas Spinoza would see some goodness 
in these emotions according as they serve a human end, the B. G. would insist 
upon a complete cessation of them. Spinoza regards the' terms good and 
bad as relative, for they are, according to him, nothing else than modes of 
thought. From the metaphysical standpoint of the B. G., all emotions are 
equally good or bad. From the wwldly point of view, the B. G. has divided 
the emotions into two classes, viz., (1) the ‘asuri sampad’ and (2) the ‘daivi 
sampad’, and this division corresponds to that of Spinoza. The ‘ahahkara’ 
or self-feeling belongs to the latter class and is condemned by the B. G. 

Sully 2 remarks that the love of self or the disposition to value self and 
its concerns us instinctive and is connected with the impulse of self-conser- 
vation. Ps}"chologically this observation is true enough but the aim of the 
B. G, being ‘self-surrender’ it attaches no value to ‘self-feeling’. 

Self-feeling may be necessary for self-conservation but to identify self- 
conservation with pleasure is “ surely an inversion of the order of'nature”. ^ 
In a developed form of self-feeling such as self-complacency there seems to 
be a mixture of instinct and reflection. There is also present an element 
of pleasure but pleasure may not be invariably associated with the operation 
of instinct. Now so far as the B. G. is concerned, it is obvious that 
the Yogi of the B. G, is to care more for the ‘atyantika sukha’ or the infinite 
bliss than for mortal pleasures. Marshall’s conclusion in this connection is 
W’orth noting. He remarks'^ : “All things considered, the notion must be 
abandoned that pleasure-getting in any sense can be made serviceable as an 
ethical end.” 

We cannot dilate more on this form of egotistic emotion as our study 
is iin-etliical. 

• (b) ^ Jijivisa, Trsna. — Closely connected with the Ego we find what the 
B. G. calls ‘jijivisa’ or desire for life. ‘Trsna’ is akin to it with difference in 
degree and it means ‘love or thirst for life’. It originates in the quality of 

1 Ethics, Boyle’s Translation, p. 141. 

2 Outlines of Psychology, p. 502. 

3 Martineau :• Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. II, pp. 377'-378. m 

4 Pleasure, Pain and Aesthetics, p. 354, * 
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‘rajas^ (XIV, 7). There is only a passing reference to this desire in IL 6, 
\vhere Arjuna says that he has no desire to live, after having slain his. relatives. 

Marshall* quotes Bouillier’s viev' that 'love of life’ and the 'fearqf death’ 
are the greatest of pleasures and pains respectively and also refutes this view 
by remarking that this view is open to question. According to the B, G. 
perhaps the 'love of life’ is the greatest of fears as it involves men in the cycle 
of ^ samsara ’ while ‘fear of death’ does not exist as the removal of the physical 
body may facilitate the identification of the ' bhakta ’ with the 'brahman’. 
Biologists tell us thUt the instinct for self-preservation in the organism 
is necessary for the preservation of the race. From this point of view 'jijivisa’ 
becomes a matter of course and may be extended to all living beings. What 
w’e have to emphasize is the fact that ‘jijivi§a' is instinctive and exists not 
because it is pleasant but in the course pf nature. ‘Trsna’ of the B. G. 
seems to^us to be a further developed form of 'jijivisa’ and the element of 
pleasure seems to be present in it. We can call it an 'appetite’ with Aristotle 
who defines 'appetite’ as 'a desire for what is pleasant’. t As the element of 
‘sanga’ creeps in, the B. G. trying to lift up the Yogi above pleasure and 
pain looks down upon this 'tr§na’ or the- passion for life which plunges men 
into the misery of finite existence. If w« accept Ribot’s theory]: that ten- 
dency is antecedent to pleasure and pain we may regard 'jijivisa’ as an un- 
conscious impulse or an innate tendency without antecedent experience of 
the pleasant or unpleasant consequences while 'trsna’ presupposes an antece- 
dent experience of the element of pleasure, 

(c) Bala , — As ' bala ’ is classed with other feelings such as ' ahankara ’ 

' darpa ’, etc., w^^e must take it to mean ' consciousness of power or strength’. 
Ribot § remarks that the different varieties of ' self-feeling ’ are reducible to 
one primary fact, the feeling of personal strength or weakness, with a 

tendency to action or arrest of action. He further remarks in this con- 
nection that the feeling of superiority consequent on the feeling of strength 
soon leads to contempt, insolence, brutality and the exercise of strength 
under its aggressive form. This is true enough and it is perhaps on account 
of this likelihood of mischief which disturbs the mental equilibrium of the 
Yogi that the B. G. condeinns it categorically. We do not know whether the 
complete absence of ' bala ’ w'ould help or hinder the efficiency of 'karma ’ 
prescribed in the B. G. Perhaps the B. G. refers to superfluous strength, 
which, if allowed to accumulate, may be directed in mischievous channels. 
The B. G. seems to lay stress on the physical aspect of power. 

* Pleasure, Pain and Aesthetics, p. 34. 

t Rhetoric (Buckley’s Trans.), p. 73. 

t-Psychology of Eniotions, p. 199. 

§ Do. do. p, 239. 
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In XVI, 1,8, we are told that .men who resort to ‘ bala ’ aVe thi^own'by 
God into the demoniacal forms of existence. Again men who cast asid^ 
‘ bala »ietc., are fit for being identified with the ‘ brahman ’ (XVIII, 53); 
These two passages givaius the punishment and the reward for the use or 
abandonment of^bala^’ respectively. ' ' 

Power may be utilized for good but there is in ita tendency for rrialevo- 
lence, Bain'^' remarks that the pleasure of power in its coarsest and brutaj 
form is the pleasure of putting others to pain and as the Yogi of the B. G; 
is to be friendly towards all beings (maitra) it is natural that ‘bala’ should 
be condemned. . ' 

We have already remarked iii treating of fear that the term ‘ dhrti ^ 
as ‘used by the B. G. in verses 33, 34 and 35 of Chapter XVIII, means a 
sort of mental energy which stabilizes any ps3^chic state, intellectual or embr 
tional. It appears to us that the ‘ dhrti ' which has been spoken of as 
‘sattviki’, ‘ rajas! ’ and ‘tamas!’ is a psychical counterpart of bala’ which 
pertains more to the physical and physiological side of the individual. We 
may render the term ‘dhrti ’ into English by ‘volitional energy’ or ‘power 
of the will ’ which is the very basis of human conduct The B* G. deter- 
mines its nature by the effects of its* operation on the individual and accord- 
ingly gives us its three sorts mentioned above. 

Though ‘bala’ is undesirable for the Yogi of the B. G. ‘dhrti’ is' not 
altogether so, for we learn from XVIII, 26 that even for an action which is 
pure or ‘ sattvika ’ ‘dhrti’ is necessary. It is the very basis of action and 
as action is necessary according to the B, G., the psychological basis ot action 
cannot be ignored. 

In XVIII, 26, we are also told that ‘ utsaha ’ is ‘sattvika’. The term 
means ‘effort, exertion, etc.’. We may distinguish ‘dhrti’ and ‘utsaha’ by 
remarking that the former is static while the latter is dynamic in character. 

‘ Utsaha ’ is an immediate antecedent of action, and' seems identical with the 
“ natural vigour, of the constitution ” so closely analysed by Bain.f ‘ Utsaha ’ 
causes a spontaneous discharge of an accumulated store of inward energy 
which is the same as ‘dhrti ’ of the B.' G. 

The word ‘ dhira’ as used in B. G. II, 13 and 15 means ‘ self-possessed’ 
and denotes strength of will which stabilizes the emotions, and prevents 
drain or sudden outburst of mental energy. 

There is another aspect of ‘ power ’ which is not -quite psychological. 
It is said ♦that love of pleasure and aversion to pain may generate love of 
powerj which, combined with thirst for fame, constitutes ambition * which 

* Emo.tions and the Will, p. 1Q5. t James McCosh^. The Emotions, 15, 

t Do. Do, p, 310, • . 
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is a subject for the moralist to enlarge upon, as ambition soon degrades 
into love of dominion which in its turn engenders tyranny under all 
its forms. « 

That consciousness of power is attended with pleasure and that the 
powerful are likely to be overbearing and hence naturally inclined to 
commit injustice was long ago recognized by Aristotle.! The aim of theB. G. 
being complete stoicism towards pleasure and pain it is in the nature of 
things that consciousness of power should be considered demoniacal and 
destructive of spiritual life. 

It may be of interest to note here that the Sahityadarpana 2 considers 
* dhrti ’ as one of the 33 subordinate feelings. The term as defined there 
means satisfaction ’’ and is quite distinct from the ‘dhrti' of the B. G. The 
element of pleasure is dominant in the definition of the Sahityadarpana which 
well illustrates the aesthetic law of the satisfaction of expectancies mentioned 
by Marshall.3 The Sahityadarpana mentions ‘ utsaha ' as the feeling which 
gives rise to ‘ vira’ or the heroic sentiment. We do not find any material 
difference between the ' utsaha ’ of the B. G. and ‘ utsaha ' of the S. DA We 
may regard the ‘utsaha’ of the B. G. as a sort of feeling of elation consequent 
on the natural vigour of the constitution^ 

(d) Darpa, etc, — A person who is saturated with ‘ self-feeling ’ may be 
said to have ‘mada’, which is nothing but a plethora of self-feeling. ‘ Mada ’ 
is passive in character while ‘darpa’ is active. ‘ Darpa ’ may be rendered by 
‘ insolence ’ which shews its external manifestations in a marked way. ‘Mada’ 
may be rendered by ‘ pride ’ in its wider sense of “ isolated self-esteem 
involving contemptuous indifference to the sentiments of others.^ ‘Darpa’ is 
condemned in B. G. XVI, 18. Absence of ‘ darpa ’ is also helpful for the 
identification of the Yogi with the ‘ brahman ’ (XVIII, 53). ‘Darpa’ is one of 
•the constituents of ‘ asuri sampad’ (XVI, 4). Men filled with ‘mada’ of 
wealth are thrown into demoniacal forms of existence (XVI, 17). 

The adjective ‘ atma-sambhavitah ’ as used in XVI, 17, means ‘self- 
glorying’ or ‘self-conceited’. A person who is ‘ atma-sambhavita’ does not 
depend upon the praise or good opinion of the world. 

We now come to ‘ mana ’ which may be rendered by the word ‘ self- 
regard ’. A person may have ‘mana’ without involving in it any contempt 

1 Rhetoric (Buckley’s Translation), pp. 78, 159, 80. 

2 Pleasure, Pain and Aesthetics, p. 342. 

3 S. D. 168. 

4 S. D, 232. 

5 Cf, the definition of ‘ utsaha ’ given by the Rasagaiigadhara : — 

(K.M. Ro. 12)^p, 32—“ para*parakrania-danadi-snirii-jannia aunnatyakhyah utsahah.” 

6 Martineau ; “Types of Ethical Theory”, Vol. II, p, 238^ 



for others. It may be regarded as 'pride’ but in a good sense. As the B. G. 
has no regard for ' self-feeling ’ in any of its forms 'mana’ is also condemned. 
In XVJ, 5, we learn that persons who are free from ' mana ’ reach the 
' imperishable abode ’ (avyayam padam). In another passage, however, the 
term ' mana ’ has been used in the sense of 'pride’. In XVI, 17, it is said 
that persons who are not free from 'dhana-mana’ or pride of wealth arethrowri 
into demoniacal forms of existence. In this passage the terms 'mana’ and 
'mada’ seem contrasted or at least distinguished. 

The 'amanittva’, f.e., humility is said to be an essential of 'jnana’(XIII,8). 
Absence of too much self-regard (natimanita) is one of the components of 
'daivi sampad’ (XVI, 3). On the contrary 'abhimana’ or too much self-opinjon 
is a component of 'asuri sampad’ (XVI, 4). 

\Ve have tried to record the several terms which' the B. G, uses for self- 
feeling in various degrees. As no definite analysis of these forms is attempted 
by the B. G., it is difficult to infer the exact distinction between one form and 
another which the B. G. has in view. The ethical and metaphysical end which 
the B. G. had in view is apparent from passages mentioned above. Perhaps 
the B. G. took for granted that these distinctions were patent to everybody in 
view of the dominance of these forrns in the daily life of the individual. 

The special study of the above mentioned forms of self-feeling is a work 
for the writers on ethics and psychologists have very little to do with it, i 
We shall here mention some views of the Western writers on the subject, 
Spinoza defines ' pride ’ as " over-estimation of oneself by reason of seM- 
love.”2 Hume in his treatise on ‘ Human Nature ’ devotes one part to 
the treatment of pride and humility,^ 

According to him, self is the object of pride as well as humility. When 
self enters not into consideration there is no room either for pride or humi- 
lity. Perhaps the B. G. asks us to renounce 'ahankara’ on account of the 
fact pointed out by Hume that it is the cause of pride and humility (humh 
liation), which are in their turn the causes of pleasure and pain, \vhile the 
main object of the B. G. is to take the ' sthitaprajna ’ beyond pleasure and 
pain. Hume mentions as objects of pride all qualities of body and mind 
as also objects that are in the least related to us. » 

Darwin, concerned with the expression of pride, remarks that a com- 
plex state of mind, viz., pride, is not sufficiently distinct to be described or 
delineated.^ 

1 See article on Pride in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 10 and the literature 
given at the end of that article. 

2 Ethics (Boyle's Trans.)? P- 134. 

3 Treatise on Human Nature (Everyman’s Lib.), pp. 3-47. ^ ^ 

4 Expression of Emotions, p. 274. 



. McCosh treats of 'pride and self-humiliation ’ and observes that .in 
pride we cherish and entertain a high and self-satisfied opinion of ourselves, 
of our abilities, of our conduct or of certain qualities supposed to be possessed 
by us or of certain acts we have done. In* self-humiliation we depreciate 
all these things. He further remarks that if self-humiliation is yielded to 
and not counteracted by a sense of duty it may become a “ poorness of 
spirit” which. prevents us from engaging in anything which requires courage 
or perseverance. Now let us turn to the B. G. This difficulty seems to have 
been felt by the author of the B. G. The, doctrine of duty (Karma) propound- 
ed in the work is a sufficient testimony on . this point. We have already re- 
marked that 'kasmalam’ which is a consequence of this " poorness of spi- 
rit ” is condemned by the B. G. where Arjuna is represented as being its 
victim on account of his indulging in self-humiliation to an inordinate degree. 
The B. G. wants not 'self-humiliation’ but 'humility’ ( amanittva ) which 
is nothing but. a lowly attitude before God* and our fellow-men. 

’ - The Western, writers lay stress, on. "vanity” which is.aformof self, 
fe.eling'. regarded as a. , showing off of one's supposed superiority. It de- 
pends on the good, opinion of others for its very nourishment. We do not 
think that the forms of selTfeeling, under reference, viz., ' darpa ’ and others 
comprise the feeling of " vanity”. Vanity is distinct from 'dambha’ or 
hypocrisy mentioned.in* the B; G. What the Western writers call 'self- 
respect.’ arising from* the reflection, on one’s good qualities seems to he 
identical with: the = mana ’ .of . the B. G^' which we have" rendered by the 
word ' self-regard’. The B. G. does not v'ant even this much self-regard 
in the Yogi. It wants complete self-surrender, which may be regarded as 
the one sirnple condition of the. union of the ' bhakta. ’ with the ' brahman’. 
There is a good deal of parallelism between this doctrine of the B,.G. and 
the doctrine of the Christian, mystics.* We. note. here some points of simi- 
larity: — (1) Surrender of .self as. the condition of union with God; (2) Duty 
is- -to be sublimed -into devotion; (3) God: is ^to be regarded as .the hierarchy 
of affections {cf: B. G.' X, 4-6),;. (4).The'self 'is to be regarded as the organ of 
a higher spirit (5) The.'ayyabhicaripi bhakti ’ is to be the absolute spring 
of our moral actions and consequently there isdo. be harmony between 
morals and religion. It will thus be seen that the B. G. regards . '.-bhakti ’ 
as :the ' rule and method for the life of man’ which js absolute and Knows no 
prudential deflection, like the conscience of Christian mystics. Sully re- 
.marks t that self-feeling is as varied in respect of its presentative factor as 
the presentation or consciousness of self is varied. In his opinion this feeling 

f- Martineau : Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. II, p. 79. 

t Human Mind, Vdl, 11, p.^ 97. • , " 
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is very difficult to demarcate. M least it is not so well marked and invariable 
as fear. Dealing with the relation of pride and power he remarks further 
that th(^ feeling of power in its more intense forms is differentiated from a 
pure self-feeling, through a special element, the delight in superiority. 
The emotion of power is accounted for in the main as a compound of 
self-exaltation and malignity. 

, We have already observed in our discussion of ‘bala’ that the B. G. 
seems to lay stress on the physical and personal aspect of power. No doubt 
the elements of ‘self-exaltation and malignity’ are preshit in this aspect and 
that is exactly the reason why the B. G. looks down upon it. But Bain’s idea 
of power seems to extend beyond the self proper. According to him “Power 
is the name for many things besides the pleasure of rampant cruelty. It has 
much in common with the. aggregate named property or wealth”. i But the 
B. G. condemns this sort of power in XVI, 17, \vhere ‘dhana-mada’ is said to 
be the cause of demoniacal forms of existence. 

Bhagavan Das^ regards ‘mada’ as the opposite of benevolence. Accord- 
ing to him benevolence is in operation when a greater gives himself away to a 
lesser through ‘love’. He regards love to mean nothing else than benevo- 
lence in such cases. Pride is further a resultant of anger ^ ; and if we add 
compassion to pride we get what is known as majest}^ He gives us tw'O 
senses of vanity and thinks that the second of these two senses is used when 
‘vanity’ is used as a derivative of the adjective, ‘vain’. In this latter sense it 
means self-complacence which is only a modification of pride,-5 According 
to him the only way by which we can transmute other people’s pride is. by 
responding with humility, which is a counterpart of benevolence.<5 ' 

We do not find in the B, G. any term which exactly conveys the sense of 
the English term “vanity”. The adjective ‘atma-sambhavitah’ used in XVI, 
17, seems to us to describe a feeling which essentially differs from vanity. 
Persons who are the victims of vanity always get their nourishment from the 
good opinion of others while ‘atma-sambhavita’ people do not care for sucjb 
good opinion. 

To sum up our examination of the forms of ‘self-feeling’ ‘darpa, 
mada, m ana, abhimana,’ and the quality of beiug ‘atma-sambhavita’. Wfe 
.find that all these forms are looked down upon by the B. G. It does not 
'matter '^’hether the self-feeling be of such an aggressive nature as ‘darpa’ or 


1 Emotions and the Will, p. 105. 

2 The 'Science of the Emotions, p. 67. 

3 Do. p. 73. 

4 Do, p. 86. 

5 Do. p. 130. 

a Do. p. ’232\ 
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of a condensed nature as ^mada’ whether it is of a comparatively innocent 
type as hnana’ or ‘abhimana’ or is self-sufficient in character as in the case of 
‘atma-sambhavita* people.' Further as in the case of other emotions the 
contrary of these forms, 'amanittva’ or absence of 'atimanita* are said to 
be godly (daivi) in nature; while these forms are styled as demoniacal (asuri). 
Next the suppression of these forms of self-feeling enables us to reach the 
‘avyayam padam’, the imperishable abode, which is the same as ‘brahman’ 
mentioned in many other passages. We have further showm that the ‘amanit- 
tva’ of the B. G. is different from the ‘self-humiliation’ of the Western writers 
on the subject for the reason that whereas ‘self-humiliation’ produces pain 
the ‘amanittva’ of the B. G. does not produce either pleasure or 
pain in a marked manner and hence it may be regarded as more or less a 
neutral state not characterized by any strong tendencies either way. It, 
therefore, exactly serves the purpose of the B. G., viz., to make the Yogi free 
from pleasure and pain. Another point of distinction is that ‘self-humili- 
ation brings on ‘kasmalam’ or a mood of despondency which is categorically 
condemned in the B. G., because it runs counter to the doctrine of duty 
preached in the work. On the other hand ‘amanittva’ maintains a balanced 
state of mind which is conducive to the Efficient performance of duty. We 
have also noticed the parallelism between the ideally perfect life of the 
Christian mystics and the union of God and man advocated in the B. G. with 
the only apparent distinction that whereas conscience is regarded as the 
divine element in the former, ‘ bhakti’ may be regarded as the divine element 
in the latter case. Both these elements seem to be the cause of the harmony 
between morals and religion. 

In B. G. X, 34, Sri Krishna identifies himself with ‘ kirti ’ or fame. 
We may infer from this fact that the author of the B, G. did not condemn 
this feeling but gave it an honourable place in his estimate of all. the best 
things in the universe. We have no other passages in the B. G. which can 
give us a detailed analysis of this feeling. 

To turn now to psychology. According to Ribot the pursuit of ‘kirti 
or renowm is one of the forms of ambition which he regards as the type of the 
higher form of egoism. i -When all other tendencies are ruined ambition in 
its numerous forms persists. Except in the case of philosophers, Ribot con- 
tinues, the disappearance of all ambition is the first symptom of decadence of 
the egotistic tendencies, which indicates want of faith in one’s self, etc. 
According to Martineau 2 love of fame is not immediate and 'ithirsty as 
vanity but can wait till later generations for its satisfaction. The resolve 

V'Psychology of En^otioas, p. 431, 

% Types of Ethical Theory, ''Vol. II, pp. 237, 238.- 



of the man who is swayed by ambition is not to enjoy public praise but to 
earn it. Martineau regards vanity, love of praise, and love of fame (or 
glory) as three different varieties of the sentiment of admiration. Spinoza ^ 
defines ambition as the “immoderate desire of glory or honour” and explains 
that ambition is the desire by which all the emotions are fostered and en- 
couraged. Hume 2 traces love of fame to sympathy which is facilitated 
by the general resemblance of our natures and other circumstantial resem- 
blances. His hypothesis is that the pleasure which we receive from praise 
arises from a communication of sentiments, because the praises of others never 
give us much pleasure unless they concur with our own opinion and extol us 
for those qualities in which we chiefly excel. Bain 3 regards fame and honour 
as forms of the feeling of being admired, which is according to him an “ex- 
tension by sympathy, of the self-complacent feeling”. He adds that posthumous 
fame, which has been treated as an absurdity and a paradox is nothing but 
one of the many forms of ideal satisfaction. 

The ' kirti ' of the B. G. appears to us to include contemporary as also 
posthumous fame referred toby Bain. 

(e) Damhha. — The term has the meaning of “ religious hypocrisy” in 
the B. G. It is condemned in XVI^ 4, w^here it is said to belong to “asurl 
sampad”. In XVIII, 12, it remarked that a sacrifice performed through 
‘ dambha ’ ix,, with a view to throw dust into the eyes of others is a ‘ rajasa 
yajna Men who practise penance through ‘dambha’ are characterized 
as ‘ asura-niscayan ’ z.e., of devilish tendencies. This is the only analysis 
of ‘ dambha ’ in the B. G. 

The treatment of this form of self-feeling is properly a subject for the 
moralist. In every religion ‘ dambha ’ is considered as a vice and treated 
as such. The psychologist is concerned with the genesis of ‘ dambha’. Hy- 
pocrisy has been defined as ‘ a pretence or false assumption of a high charac- 
ter especially in regard to religious belief or practice’.'^ The termjalso means 
secondarily the practice of dissimulation. Dr. Murray^ in his article on the 
subject in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics traces the evolution of 
this form of self 'feeling. According to him ‘hypocrisy’ was an idea out- 
side the line of action of the primitive man for the reason that his society 
discouraged all independence of judgment. His tendency was to create “a 
cake of custom ” and to conform to it. Referring to the arrested civilizations 
of the East and in particular to the Indian civilization he remarks that the 


1 Ethics^ p. 138 (Boyle's Trans.). 

2 Treatise on Human Nature, Sec. XI. 

3 Emotions and the Will, pp. 209, 210. 

4 Encyclo, Brita. XI Edition, 

3 Encyclopgedia of Religion and Ethics by Hastings, 1914, 
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hardening of the cake of custom became too much for India. The cake had 
become so hard that those who differed could not break through it. They 
tried to soften it and pretended that they had changed nothing. Hypocrisy 
has its origin in the conflict between private belief and public conduct. When- 
ever private belief, which is psychologically the immediate antecedent of human 
conduct, has no free scope hj^^pocrisy is the consequence, whether the belief is 
religious or social. A feigned compliance with the current code of public 
conduct is a characteristic of hypocrisy. In short hypocrisy is the divorce 
of creed and life 

The distinction between hypocrisy and vanity lies in the fact that while 
in the case of the former an element of artificiality is present there is no 
such element in the latter. Vanity and hypocrisy both aim at the good 
opinion of others but their methods of achieving this aim are different. 
Vanity is based on an assumption that the good qualities or objects of which 
a person is vainly proud are really present. In hypocrisy the assumption 
is quite the opposite, viz,, that those qualities are not present and as the 
hypocrite must conform to the public standard he must show by word, ges- 
ture and deed that he reall}^ possesses the same. In vanity the vain person 
practises self-deception ; in hypocrisy tfie hypocrite practises deception on 
others. Vanity becomes a subject for a comedy ; h3^pocrisy that of satire. 

if) Lobha , — The term ' lobha ’ as used in the B. G. means avarice if 
we accept the definition of avarice, viz,, that it is ''an absorbing passion for 
earthly possessions and a selfish gratification in their retention.”^ Love of 
pleasure and love of power breed an avaricious character. Avarice, however, 
may continue even when both the love of pleasure and the love of power 
are absent. 

According to B. G. ' lobha ’ has its origin in the qualit}” of ' rajas ’ 
(XIV, 12, ,17). It is said to be one of the three component parts of the gate 
of Hell, the other two being ' kama ’ and ' kradha ’ (XVI, 21). In I, 38, 
we learn that the sons of Dhrtarastra are so much overpowered by ' lobha ’ 
that they have become blind to any sense of crime or sin. On the contrary 
Arjima is shown as condemning ‘ rajya-sukha-lobha ’ or greed for the plea- 
sures of kingship, which emboldens men to kill their own relatives (I, 43). 
In XVIII, 26, 27, 28, three classes of 'doers of action ’ are given and it is 
said that the doer who is 'lubdha’ i,e,, greedy or avaricious is'^'rajasa’. 
This remark is consistent with the genesis of 'lobha’ given in XIV, 12, 17. 

If the term ' lobha ’ can be rendered by the English term ' avarice ’ we 
may now render the term ' a-lolup-tva ’ by ‘ absence of covetousness ’ which 
has ^een included by the B.G. in “daivi sampad ” (XVI, 2), What avarice 

* Encycloj'^dia of Religioii'and Ethics by Hastings. 1914, article on Avarice, 



is to covetousness, ‘ lobha ’ is to ‘ loluptva Covetousness has been defined 
as ‘‘an eager desire to gain some possession on which the heart is set^’. ^ 
The desire may be associated not necessarily with good objects but with evil 
and unworthy objects. While in covetousness the desire is for things not 
possessed , in avarice it is for undue retention of actual possessions. The 
possessions in themselves are not evil but an undue desire for them consti- 
tutes the evil. The evil further lies not merely in the strength of desire but 
in the fact that the object of desire might be in the possession of some one 
else. Such desires expressed in acts are condemned as crime’s by law. The 
spring of covetousness lies more or less in imagination which paints the bles- 
sings that are beyond reach in glowing colours, and as a result what is not 
possessed seems always most desirable. This passion for material possessions 
can be curbed by a nobler passion for the possessions of mind and spirit. 
True restraint consists in the recognition of the rights of others. 

According to Spino2a2 avarice is the “ immoderate desire or love of 
riches ”. Apparently he restricts the term to the love of riches only, and 
not for other possessions. 

McCosh^ regards ‘ acquisitiveness ’ as springing from the love of power 
and always combined with the love of pleasure. He regards this love as one 
of the primary appetances which may even be handed down from father to son. 

According to Ribot the fundamental basis of avarice is an instinct of 
conservation w^hich begins with the craving for food. With the progress of the 
human race this craving is transformed into a need of possession and 
finally this need becomes in itself a cause of desire and pleasure. The evo- 
lution of the original tendency in this case is so very heterogeneous that it 
becomes unrecognizable. 

Darwin includes avarice among states of mind which according to him 
are not sufficiently distinct to be described and are not revealed by any fixed 
expression. 5 Mantegazza like Ribot links the joy of wealth with the 
pleasure of taste.^ 

Martineau thinks that though love of money constitutes an end in itself 
in an avaricious mind it may be doubted whether even there money does not 
charm the imagination as a symbol of security and power.7 

Bain^ treats of motives or ends of volition. The all-purchasing 
money is^ such an end and properly speaking the motive value of money 
should exactly correspond to an accurate estimate of the exact amount of 

1 Encycfopaedia of Religion and Ethics by Hastings, 1914, article on Covetousness. 

2 Ethics (Boyle’s Trans.), p. 138. 

3 Emotions, p. 15. 6 Physiognomy and Expression, p. 119, 

4 Psychology of Emotions, pp. 263, 264. 7 Types q| EthicabTheory, Vol. IT, 172. 

5 Expression of Emotions, p, 274. 8 Emotions and the Will, pp, 389-90, ^ 



the ultimate pleasure likely to be realized. Further he treats of ''impassion- 
ed, irrational ends” which produce activities, wherein it is impossible; to 
trace any connection between pleasure enjoyed, and pain averted ^^and ‘the 
energy manifested in pursuit. We think avarice must be included in this 
category, though Bain does not specifically do it himself. 

The views mentioned above regarding avarice are sufficient to give us an 
idea of the origin and development of this form. The Westerners might 
justify it on the grgund of self-conservation but of course their justification 
would not extend to the irrational degree of this form of self-feeling. The 
element of pleasure pointed out in the foregoing views cannot be denied but 
the aim of the B. G, is to be above pleasure and pain and hence ‘lobha’ 
and ' lolup-tva’ must be -kept at a distance because they are so many forms 
of desire. If ' sanga’ which is the very root of desire must be discarded, it 
is clear that ' lobha’ whether for paltry gain or the pleasures of kingship can- 
not be justified. The Yogi of the B. G. is to be 'gunatita’ and as lobha 
originates in the quality of 'rajas’ it is undesirable. 

We now come to the second division of egotistic emotions which w^e 
have termed negative. If all those^ emotions included in the positive 
division and dealt with in detail so far are undesirable, according to 
the B. G., it is likely to be inferred that the opposite of them might be 
looked upon as desirable. Such is, however, not the case. 'Samatva’ or 
a balanced state of mind is the ideal of the B. G. and consequently any 
extremity of the emotions, either positive or negative, is condemned in the 
work. Secondly, the doctrine of duty preached in the work requires 
strength of body and mind for an efficient performance of any action. 
The B. G. would not, therefore, tolerate a complete negation of the emotional 
strength which, if directed to the proper channel, would facilitate the 
attainment of 'brahma-nirvana’. 

II. (a) Under this negative division we include 'karpanya’, 'klaib3^a’, 

' hrdaya-dourbalya’ and the like. In II, 7, Arjuna is shown as the victim of 
this 'karpaiwa’ or imbecility. It appears to us to be nothing but a depressive 
emotional tone under the influence of which no coherent or sustained 
activity of thought or action is possible. In the passage under reference 
the spirit of depression is due to the moral dread which possesses Arjuna 
at the sight of slaughter of his kinsmen and even elders, which he must 
carry out with a stern sense of duty, unmindful of all reward, 
earthly or heavenly. The genesis of 'karpanya’ is given in If, 49, wffiere 
it is said that persons who work with an eye to the fruit or reward of their 
addon are 'krpan^ah’, f.e., imbecile. Duty is a stern law-giver as Words- 
Wprth says. 



'Hrdaya-dourbalya’ or faint-heartedness mentioned in II, 3 is con- 
sequent upon ‘karpanya’ and the ‘klaibya’ or impotence mentioned in. II, 
3 from ^which Arjiina is asked to desist, appears to us to be an extreme 
form of 'karpanya'. 

As against 'karpanya’ may be contrasted ‘abhaya’ mentioned in XVI, 
1, as belonging to the class of divine qualities (daivi sampad). From 
the absolute view-point of the B,G. 'bhaya’ and ‘abhaya’ may both 
disturb the mental equilibrium of the Yogi but speaking relatively the 
B.G. gives preference to ‘ abhaya In this connectioh we may compare 
the views regarding Christian “ boldness '' * which is considered as con- 
sistent with humility and reverence before God. The saying ‘‘perfect love 
casts out all fear” is correct so far as it goes but to consider that 
‘boldness’ as characteristic of Christian religion alone is rather too dogma- 
tic a statement for any student of comparative religions. We quite under- 
stand the view that fear and shrinking are concomitants of the natural 
man’s approach to the unseen. Such “fear and shrinking” possessed 
Arjuna’s mind when he saw the infinite forms of God’s glory but Arjuna 
is asked to cast away this very fear in XI, 49. ‘ Abhaya ’ in fact seems 
to us to be an invariable concomitant of ‘bhakti’ as it removes the wall 
between the ‘bhakta’ and his God and thus becomes helpful to the former’s 
identification with the latter. It is perhaps on this very account that 
the B. G. includes it in the ‘daivi sampad’. ‘Abhaya’ may also be taken 
in the sense of courage or fearlessness, which is born of a stern sense of 
duty. We are inclined to think that real courage according to the B. G. 
consists in being ‘sama-duhkha-sukha’, i.e., equally affected by pleasure 
and pain. ‘Bhaya’ may cause pain while ‘abhaya’ may produce pleasure. 
Though from the relative point of view ‘abhaya’ is a divine quality it is 
not the ideal quality or virtue. Real virtue of courage lies in being ‘sama- 
duhkha-sukha’ and ‘abhaya’ is a stepping stone to this ideal. At this , ideal* 
stage pleasure and pain cease to operate as springs of action. The sense of 
duty alone remains the only spring of action. 

Aristotle’s definition of courage f as “moderation in the feelings of fear 
and confidence” bears some resemblance to the, idea of the B. G. regarding 
couragaas explained above. Fear and confidence are causes of pleasure and 
pain respectively. Moderation in fear and confidence means moderation in 
pleasure and pain. Now this moderation is implied in the expression ‘ sama- 
duhkha-sukha’. In spite of this resemblance between the two ideas regarding 
courage we notice some difference. Aristotle says that the end of courage is 


* Encyclopsedia of Religion and Ethics, article on Boldness, 
t Ethics (trans. by Peters, 1906), p, 48. • 
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noble and a courageous man acts courageously from a noble motive. The 
B.G. would say that a man should act courageously impelled by the categorical 
law of duty. It does not recognize motive or ‘ phala ’ as Aristotle does. 
Aristotle’s analysis is psychological as it takes into account the facts of the 
mind as they exist, while the B. G. gives us an ideal virtue according to its 
ethical theory of a world without ends or motives, where there is no heat or 
cold, no pleasure or pain. The one looks at facts as they are ; the other deals 
with facts as they ought to be. 

Arjuna’s 'karpanya’ on the held of battle is due to noble instincts which 
take an unselfish turn at a wrong time. There appears to be a conflict of 
immediate and mediate duties. The B. G. emphasizes the passive side of 
courage perhaps with a view to avoid the possibility of an error of judgment 
in adopting the proper course of action in a particular set of circumstances. 
The active side which prompts to enterprise in spite of danger is equally 
emphasized. Arjuna has been repeatedly exhorted to fight to the finish. The 
courage of deliberate purpose is exactly what is preached in the B. G. The 
spirit of 'karpanya’ which overpow'ers Arjuna at a wrong place and at a wrong 
moment is due to the impulsive character of his courage while the B. G. 
asks us to remove this impulsive basis of our virtues and place them on the 
most secure basis of duty. Courage should not be a matter of impulse and 
accident but a result of deliberate choice involving an effort of the will. 

(v) Sexul Emotion — This emotion comes last in the chronological 
order of the evolution of emotions. There are not sufficient references to this 
point in the B. G. In XI, 44, Arjuna asks Sri Krsna to tolerate all his short- 
comings as a lover tolerates those of his beloved. This comparison shows 
the intimacy of man with God. There is one more passage which takes a 
correct view of the creative instinct in the human and animal race. In X, 
28, God identifies himself with the best of each class and remarks ‘ prajana- 
scasmi kandarpab ke., “ I am the Cupid of the progenitors ”. We can at 
least say from this passage that the B. G. does not condemn the sexual 
instinct with any more emphasis than it does the other passions. Perhaps 
the suppression of this passion is devoutly to be wished for in accordance 
with the general attitude of -the B. G. towards emotions. 

(To be continued) ^ " 



AN INDIAN VIEW OF ‘PRESENT TIME.’ 

By M. Hiriyanna, Esy., L.T. 




In his recent works Prof. Whitehead has emphasi^^ed the importance of 
conceiving the present as a duration and not as an instant.^' We propose 
to refer here to a striking parallel to this view in the history of Indian 
thought. It will be best to begin by translating into English, from an old 
Sanskrit workf, a passage bearing upon the subject : — 

^'In the matter (of the three-fold division of Time into the past, present 
and future) — 

Objection — 

Aphorism 39. — There is no present (time) since of a falling (body for 
instance), the time during which it has fallen and that during which it has 
yet to fall furnish a sufficient explanation. 

Commentary . — When a fruitloosg:ied from the stalk is nearing the ground, 
what is above (it, at any instant) is the path through which it has fallen and 
the time connected with it is past time ; what is below is the path through 
which it has yet to fall and the time connected with it is future time. Now 
there is no third (part of the) path with reference to which present time 
(supposed to be implied in ^‘falls’’) might be understood. Hence there is 
no present time. 

Reply— 

Aphorism 40. — Those two (i.< 2 ., past and future) also disappear if present 
(time) is not (admitted), they being dependent upon it. 

Commentary . — Time is not indicated by space. How else then ? It is 
indicated by action as, for example, 'falling'. When the action of falling 
ceases, that is past time : when the action is yet to be, that is future time. 
When action is apprehended as existing in an object, it is present time. If 
one does not think of the action of falling characterising an object, whose 
cessation or future origination can one contemplate ? Past time is in refer- 
ence to^p^st action; future time, to action that is yet to be. In both kinds 
of time, the object is without action ; when (an object) is ' falling it is 
connected with action. (Thus) present time refers to the object as related 
to action. '’And if that is not (admitted), the tw’^o other kinds of time depend- 
ing upon it would themselves cease to be. 


* CL ‘Principles of Natural Knowledge,’ page 64. ^ m 

t JVydya Aphorisms of Gautama, with Vatsyayana's Commentary II, i, 39*43. 



Again — 

Aphorism 41. — Past and future are not mutually dependent. 

Commentary . — If past and future could be conceived as dependent upon 
each other, we might agree to the repudiation of the present. (But) the 
future is not dependent on the past, nor the past on the future. Why (so) ? 
Because it would be impossible to define from what standpoint it is past, how 
the future is dependent upon the past and from what standpoint it is future. 
The rejection of the present is (besides) opposed to the presuppositions of 
Grammar.'*^ One might think that just as ^short’ and dong\ 'hill’ and 'hollow’, 
‘light’ and ‘shade’ depend upon each other, ‘past’ and ‘future’ also might do. 
That is not (however) necessarily so, for there is no differentiating circum- 
stance. As there are illustrations, so there are counter-illustrations also — thus 
‘colour’ and ‘touch,’ ‘odour’ and ‘taste’ are not mutually dependent; so also 
(may be) ‘past’ and ‘future’. Mutual dependence, (we might, on the contrary, 
maintain) leads to the establishment of neither. For when one is not, the 
other also is not and both will thus cease to be. If the existence of the first 
is dependent upon the second, on what is the second (just then) dependent ? 
If the existence of the second is dependent upon the first, on what is the first 
(just then) dependent ? Thus when one is not, the other also is not ; so 
both will disappear. 

Present, time is indicated also by the of an object, the being 
of a substance, of a quality, of an action, f To one that does not recognize 
this (f.e., the indication of present time by being ) — 

Aphorism 42. — Nothing, would be known, because there can be no 
perception in the absence of present time. 

Commentary . — Perception arises from contact of senses with objects. 
What is not at the time, f.e., the non-existent cannot come into relation with 
the senses. This (our opponent) does not admit that anything is present^ (so 
that) the means of perception, the object of perception and perceptual- 
knowledge all become impossible. And if perception be impossible, there 
can be no inference or verbal testimony which have their bases in it. If all 
means of knowledge be cut off, nothing w^ould be known. 

Present time is (thus) indicated in two ways — first by the being of objects 
asfor example in ‘a substance is’; secondly, by a series of actions, as for example 
‘cooking’ or ‘cutting’. A series of actions may be (i) multiform and serving 
a single purpose, or ( ii ) repeated action. Multiform and serving a single 
purpose is the action of ‘cooking’, for instance, (which consists of) putting 

* .there, is.no linguistic support for it. 

t The word object’- as herc used should be understood in this wide sense and not merely as 
meaning a concrete thing. 



vessel on fire, pouring in of water, filling with^rice, placing fuel,' kindling fire, 
stirring with spoon, pouring out gruel and taking down (vessel). ‘Cutting’ds 
an instance of repeated action. A man is said to ‘cut’ when he frequently lifts 
up an axe and lays it, say, upon a log of wood. Both these, whatr is 
cooked and what is cut, may be described as what is acted upon. Since in <an 
object acted upon — 

Aphorism 43. — There may be the state of having been acted upon and 
the state of going to be acted upon, a tw’o-fold apprehension (of present time 
results) . * 

A series of actions not yet begun but intended to be, gives future time, 
e.^., ‘he will cook’ ; the cessation of the series accompanied by its result gives 
past time, ‘he has cooked’ and a series of actions begun, gives ‘present 
time’, ‘he cooks’. Here a completed (action) means (in the abject) the 
state of having been acted upon ; (an action) which is to come about, the 
state of going to be acted upon and (an action) w'hich is going on, the state of 
being acted upon. Thus all the three kinds of time are involved in a series 
of actions, and are known by knowing the present, such as ‘he cooks’ or 
‘something is cooked’. Here the continuance of the series of actions is 
avowed ; neither its non-commenc'^meiit, nor its completion. (Thus) the 
present is known in two ways — as dissociated from the past and future and 
as associated (with them) — (the first), that which is indicated by the being 
of an object as in ‘a substance is’ ; (the second), that which, as in ‘cooking’ 
or ‘cutting’, expresses a continuing series of actions and involves the three- 
fold time. Other forms of common usage w’here (the present tense) is meant 
to indicate nearness, etc. (to present time), should also be noted (in this con- 
nection). * Therefore present time does exist.” 

Here is represented a controversy between tw’o schools of thought, — one, 
which denies the present and the other, which admits it. We are now con- 
cerned only with the latter. It is known as Nydya and may be described 
as a realistic and pluralistic system. It separates substance from quality, 
universal from particular, etc., regarding each as an independent reality. So 
far as our present purpose is concerned, it recognizes, among other ultimate 
entities, absolute Time. The discussion here, however, is not in respect of it 
but relative or empirical time. The Nydya does not admit the latter as such 
to be an* objective fact and explains its notion as arising from the association 
of absolute Time with something else. The same absolute Time comes to be 
described^as past, present and future through such association, as the same 

* ‘I go’ te ‘I shall go’. Here again is an appeal to linguistic usage in support of 

present time. The use of T go’ for T shall go" is secondary and a sej^ondary use al'way?^mplies 
the primary, See Vacaspati's Commentary, p, 284, * 



person might, for instance, be described as ‘father’, ‘son’, etc., from different 
points of view. * * * § While some Indian thinkers maintain that objects involved 
in action (karakas) serve as the index of relative time, f the Nyaya main- 
tains that it is action itself. To take the illustration given in the extract, 
a falling body may be said to involve a reference to. three things — what falls, 
viz.^ the fruit here, the space through which it falls, and the action of falling. 
Of these, neither the space nor the fruit can be said to indicate time ; for 
the space remains the same always and the fruit also at any two stages in the 
course of falling is in itself the same. They cannot thus be described as 
either ‘ past ’ or ‘ future It is only the action of falling that can so be 
described.! This view of action being the index of time, implies the con- 
ception of the present as a duration for, according to the system, all action 
must last for at least four instants, § and there can be no instantaneous 
action. The duration of the present signified cannot accordingly be less 
than four instants but it may be more. 

Now as regards the meaning which the system attaches to past and 
future. These are not significant without reference to a third factor. 
‘Before’ and ‘after’ are meaningless unless they are referred to something 
different from either, viz., the present which, as we have seen, is known 
through action. Thus past and future also refer to action though only 
through the present, and they mean respectively the time when some action 
or other we have in view is over or is yet to be. If we now consider the 
object involved in action we find that it is characterised by action in what 
is described as the present, but not in what is described as either the past or 
future. Hence we often apply epithets suggestive of past and future to 
objects, but we do so only secondarily. For instance, w^e distinguish a 
‘fallen’ fruit from the same in the state of .‘going to fall’; though the fruit 
in itself is the same if we think of it apart from action. It is this secondary 
use of past and future with reference to objects that accounts for the mis- 
conception, alluded to above, that objects and not action are the index of 
time. 

Objects not associated with action also may indicate time, but it can be 
only present time. This -is what was described above as the present known 
through the being of objects. An object like a fruit, it is believed, arises from 


* See JVyaya Vdf^tika<t p. 253 (Benares Edition), 

t See Vacaspati’s Commentary, p. 281. 

t Cf. NycLya-Vdrtika, II, i, 40. 

§ See Dtnakariya on Muktdvali, i, 46 : prat hamn-karmanah kkana-caiii&taydi^asthdyiitah. 
According to the atomism of the system, ‘action’ is supposed to operate through 'disjunction’ 
and ‘Conjunction’ each of which occupies two instants. See A. B. Keith: Indian Logic and 
Atomism, pp. 190 and 223, 



k certain concourse of atoms which continues only for a time. In other words 
produced objects come into relation with Tirne^ and their being may therefore 
be a sigjg of it. There is however this important difference between time as thus 
indicated and the same as indicated by action. While both equally signify 
the present, the latter involves in addition a reference to past and future with-- 
in itself. ^Cooking', for instance, comprehends various minor actions; and, 
at any stage some of them may have been over and others may have yet to 
make their appearance.2 Thus though the whole series of actions when 
regarded as one viz,, ‘ cooking ' indicates only present time, each member of 
the series may give rise to the conception of the three-fold time. The fire, for 
instance, may.have been kindled; it may be in the process of being kindled or 
it may be going to be kindled. In the case of being, on the other hand, no 
such internal distinction is possible, and an object, so long as it is, signifies 
only present time.3 This view also implies that the present is a duration ; 
for an object, according to the system, should last for at least two instants ^ 
though, of course, it may last longer. 

It will be seen, even from the few references which we have found neces- 
sary to make to the Nyaya philosophy, that there are several points in its 
conception of Nature {e,g^, recognition of absolute Time) wherein it differs 
from modern science. Yet there is a clear resemblance between the two as 
regards the view they take of ‘present time’. This view may be summarized as 
follows : — The present is always a duration, though its breadth may vary and 
need not necessarily be the same wherever present time is apprehended. 


1. Ultimate entities -which are eternal are not in Time. 

2. See JVydya-Vdriika II, i,, 43. 

3. Commonly, no doubt, we talk of an object as having been or going to be ; but there exists 

nothing then whose states these expressions may be taken to describe, (See VacaspatPs 
Com. p,284.) For the Nydya does not believe in the unity of Nature and, further, explains 
objects like the fruit as coming into existence anew and passing out of it finaliy. 

4. /.I?,, the moments of origination and abidance. The earliest instant when an object can 

peri^ is the third. Some among the followers of the JVydya admit instantaneous objects 
as a mere theoretic possibility (compare e. §■., Tarka-Sangraka-Dlpikd : Bombay Sanskrit 
Series : Section 10) but, generally speaking, it is recognized that objects, especially 
perceivable objects and therefore all such as indicate |>resent tj|ne, must last than 

an instant. See A/‘ydya-Man;an, pp. 458 and 463. 
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NOTES. 


Derivation of the name Bangalore’’. 


Some years ago, in a paper on “ Place Names in Mysore State ’’ read by me before 
the Mythic Society and subsequently published in this Journal, I gave some space 
to certain possible derivations of the name “ Bangalore Since then I have 
given further attention to this subject. May the name be another form of “ Ven- 
galuru’\ “Vengalur” i.e, “ Vengadur ’’ or “Venkatur"’? A village named 
“ Vengalapuram ”, close to Tirupattur, in the present North Arcot District, is an 
instance of this popular form of the name. “ Vengalapuram ” is more correctly 
“ Venkatapuram”. This being so, our “ Bangalore ” is possibly “ Vengaluru ” or 
“ Vengalur” i.e,, really “ Venkaturu ” or ^‘Venkatur” or “Venkata’s town”. Even 
now the Maliomedans pronounce the name of the city as “Vengalur ”, while those 
speaking Kannada call it “ Bengalur The change of ^‘Va” into “Ba”, “Ka” 
into “Ga” and “Ta” into “La” being grammatically capable of explanation, it is 
at least open to one to conjecture that the name of the City is identical with or 
has something to do with “Venkata”. Who this Venkata was or when he lived, 
there is no evidence to speak about. Perhaps, the place was only named after the 
deity “ Venkata ” or “Venkatachala”, of the famous Tirupati Hill in North Arcot 
District. It is common for emigrants to name the cities they found or the settle- 
ments they form after the old cities or settlements from which they emigrated in 
search of new abodes. It is possible Kempe Gowda, the builder of Modern 
Bangalore, bore this in mind and founded a temple in the new city he founded. He 
dedicated it to “ Venkata ” or “Venkataramana” of the sacred Tirupati Hill. That 
this view is not wholly unsupported will be evident when I say that local inquiries 
made show that the temple'in the City Fort is actually dedicated to the deity “Venka- 
tachala ” or “ Venkataramana ” Ae., the deity worshipped on the Tirupati Hill. 
This is confirmed by Rice in his Gazetteer of Mysore (II. 21). It would appear that 
the images in the two places are exactly alike. This temple dates from the time 
of Kempe Gowda (16th century — the Fort being erected in 1537 A.D.) who built 
it and dedicated it to “Venkatachala”, not only out of regard to the most renown- 
ed temple in all Southern India but also because the name was closely allied to 
the name’ of the existing village “Vengaluru” or “Bengaluru”, which was the name 
of a village now called old Bangalore, the site of which is pointed out near 
Kodigehalli, north-west of Hebbal Tank. The early settlers in the^ place were 
partly Telugu and partly Tamil in their origins and the forms “ Vengalapura ” and 
“ Vengalur ”, and “Bengaluru” and “ Bengalur ” would be perfectly correct in 
their^ouths. That4he name of the place is much older than Kempe Gowda, 
there is no doubt whatever ; and any derivation which suggests any connection 



with the name “ Venkata ” has to take note of this fact and put forth a hypothesis 
which will satisfy not only the derivation of the name of the city but also the 
name of its presiding deity since the time of Kempe Gowda. 

One other suggestion before I close this brief note. Kempe Gowda and his 
forbears were feudatories of the Vijayanagar Kings. Kempe Gowda built in 1537 
A.D. the Bangalore Fort with the permission of Achyuta Raya, the then ruling 
Vijayanagar King. Whatever might have been the religion of the earlier Vijaya" 
nagar kings, there is hardly any doubt whatever that Krishna Raya (1509-1530) 
and his successors Achyuta Raya (1530-1542X Sadasiva Raya^(1542-1547), etc*, were 
staunch Vaishnavas and their devotion to God Venkataramana of the Tirupati 
Hill, as evidenced by their benefactions to its temple, etc., was well-known even in 
those days. The copper images of Krishna Raya and other Vijayanagar worthies 
are still prominent objects of regard in the Tirupati Temple. Two of the succes' 
sors of Achyuta went by the name of Venkata or Venkatapati (Venkatapati I, 
1586-1614 and Venkatapati II, 1626-1639). Kempe Gowda, the builder of the 
Mysore Fort and founder of the temple in it, might have intended his dedication 
of the temple to “Venkataramana” as also a compliment to Achyuta, his Sovereign 
Lord, whose devotion to the Tirupati temple and its presiding deity was famous 
in his time. 

A few words about grammatical changes may be added : 

The forms are or may be as follows : — 

Venkata = Vengada = Vengala = Bengala. 

often changes places with eo* 

See Sabdamani Darpana. (B. M. P. Edn. 1872) Pages 82, 121-123, 81, 134, 
211, 212, 218, 220, 223, 251, 275. 

^ often changes into ri- 

See Sabdama?ii Darpa?}a. (B. M. P. Edn, 1872) Pages 77, 78, 195, 197, 198, 
199, 200, 202, 203, 205, 206, 210-216, 218, 221-224, 881, 386, 387. 

^ takes the place of W and 

See Sabdama?ii Darpa?ia. (B, M. P. Edn. 1872) Pages 31 (for W) and 29, 

397 (for 5 j)- 

Adding the termination V U to the above forms, the names will be as follows 

Venkaturu = Vengaduru = Vengaluru = Bengaluru (^= Anglice^ Bangalore). 

As regards the name Ve^igada^ it is necessary to refer, in passing, to the 
Tamil place and personal names Vengadam (==the name of the Venkata Hill ; 
also name of a person) ; Tiruvengadam (=the holy Venkata Hill ; also name 
of a perso]^). Similarly, Vengahi, is found as a personal name in Ve^tgalayya and 
Vengali. Cf. Telugu Tiruvengalayya, Vengali is also the name of a village ; and 
Ve?igalapuram^ name of another village, I would, finally refer to Mr. Puttaiya s pa- 
per on Kemjfe Gowda and his successors {M, S. J, XII I, 4, Page 739) for the strong 
Vaishnavite leanings that the family of Kempe Gowda showed in later days. 
Apparently from Immadi Kempe Gowda (1569-1658), this respect for Vaishn^ism 
tQok a strong turn arid end.ed, in the founding of Mutts* and Building of shrine^ 



dedicated to Vishnu, under the direction and guidance of Vaishnavite teachers of 
note, at Magadi (the family seat of the family), Cheluvarayapete (close to Magadi), 
Baichapura, etc. ^ 

If the grounds adduced above are worthy of consideration, the only inference 
possible is that the name “Bangalore^’ is derived from “ Bengalur which is 
another form of “ Vengadur “Venkatur’^ or “Venkata’s town”, probably 
after the Holy Hill at Tirupati and presiding deity on it, in whose honor the 
temple in the Bangalore Fort was built.* C. HayavadanA Rao, 


The Date of the 11th Paripadah 

TEJE 11th Paripd(j^al is of peculiar value and importance in fixing the Saiigham 
age. Alone among the Sangham works, the earliest extant Tamil literature, it 
gives, if not actually its date of composition, at least ample astronomical data 
which enable us to fix its date. The poem begins with a statement of the 
positions of the planets, at or shortly before the commencement of a rainy season, 
actually observed by the poet. Venus is said to have been in the Rshabha rd^i. 
Mars was in Mesha, and Mercury was in Mithuna. The time was at dawn. 
Krttika was high up in the heavens, if not ^actually at the zenith, as the expression 
ifffbu may be interpreted either way. Jupiter was in Mina, beyond 
Saturn’s two houses Makara and Kumbha. Saturn himself was in Makara, beyond 
Dhanu. Then we have the expression urrib Qurrsoeijsv ld^oj idsididij This 

may mean either that the moon was eclipsed, or that the moon had disappeared 
in the region of Aslesha. Agastya had reached Mithuna. The rains began to 
pour^ as if the rainy season had actually commenced. 

I may note at the outset that the positions of the planets given here must be 
their true, and not mean ones, as the poet evidently wrote from actual observation, 
and as there is no date between 1 A.C. and 700 A.C. to suit the positions given, if 
calculated by the mean motions of the planets. Besides, all the planets were 
evidently above the horizon, and the time was before sunrise, when the stars and 
planets were visible. So there was nothing to prevent the poet from observing 
them himself, if he wanted to do so. We may, therefore, rightly infer that the 
positions given are the true ones. 

It will be noticed that the sun’s position is not given. But, as the sky be- 
tween the end of Makara (300°), and the beginning of Mithuna (60°) was visible, 
the sun must have been between 60° and 120°. Also, as Mercury an4 Venus, 
whose maximum distances from the sun are 26° and 48°, were in Mfdiuna and 
Rshabha respectively, the sun’s longitude cannot be greater than 108°. The sun 
was thus between 60° and 108°, and the solar month must, therefore, have been 
Aqi, orAdi. So the statement of Parimelalahar, the commentator, that the sun 

w;as in Simha cannot be correct. No doubt some astronomers before Varahamihira 

— — — — 

* \Mcte — Mr. C. H., Kao, apparently overlooks the fact that a- Begur inscription of the 9th century 
A,D^ refers to the existence of Bangalore , — ^ 



mention astrological combinations, apparently placing the distances of Mercury 
and Venus from the sun at a little more than 26° and 48°. But evidently, in 
their tiroes, the calculation of the motions of Mercury and Venus had not yet been 
perfected. Anyhow, the same reason cannot apply to the case of the Paripadal^ 
as the positions given in it were arrived at by direct observation, and not calcula- 
tion. As between Ani and Adi, we cannot say which is to be preferred. From 
the wording of the text, it is possible to infer that the rainy season need not have 
actually begun. The rainy months are the lunar months Sravana and Bhadrapada^ 
and the statement of the Maiiimekhalai that the first fortnight of Rshabha fell in 
spring (ch. 11, 11. 40-41 ; ch. 15, 11. 23-24) is not inconsistent with this, and it is 
possible that the funjimanfa system was the one used in the text. The positions 
given in the text may, therefore, be referred to the purnhnmta Ashadha, shortly 
before the rainy season began. 

I may now tabulate the data of the text as follows ; — (1) Month Ani or Adi = 
Ashadha ; before sunrise ; (2) Moon — Eclipsed, or in AslCvSha ; (3) Saturn-Makara== 
270° to'300° ; (4) Jupiter-Mina=330° to 360° ; (5) Mars-Mesha = 0°to 30° ; (6) Venus- 
Rshabha = 30° to 60°; (7) Mercury-Mithuna = 60° to 90° ; (8) Krttika — high up in the 
heavens ; (9) Agastya-Mithuna = 60° to 90°. But, as to Agastya, we have no means 
of calculating its position, as the Hindu authorities give no rules on the subject, 

I have now to fix the general perifiid for which the calculations have to be 
made. On the one hand, no critical writer has suggested a date before the 
Christian era for the Sahgham age. On the other hand, it could not have been 
later than 700 A.C. as, according to the bigger Cinnamanur plates, the hero of 
Talai-alaiikanam, Neduncelyan, was an ancestor of Nedumaran, the hero of 
Nelveli, who lived in the 7th century A.C. So the 11th Paripadal must date be- 
tween 1 A.C. and 700 A.C. 

Between these limits, only two dates, 372 A,C. and 634 A.C., have hitherto 
been suggested as satisfying the given data. Mr. Somasundara Desikar has already 
proved that the former is untenable, and Mr. R. S. Narayanasvaini Ayyar, who 
suggested it, has not met the criticisms urged against his view. The date 17th 
June 634 A.C. was put forward by Mr. L. D. Svamikannu Pillai, who admits that 
on that day Saturn was in 257°, 13° from the required position. Even allowing 

for the errors due to unaided observation, the difference is too great for a planet 
which takes a year to traverse 13°. So he suggests that ssinL. LDSudweu 

may mean that Saturn was actually in Dhanu and only nearing Makara. But there 
is no possible way of arriving at such a meaning. So his date fails to satisfy. 

I now state the results of my own calculations, with the invaluable aid of 
Mr. Svamikanrm PillaFs hidian Ckronolog-y, Between 1 A.C. and 700 A.C. only 
two dates satisfy the given data, I may tabulate them as follows : — 

iSth Mne ly A.C. 6t/i /?ire 2^4 A.C. Required position. 

(1) 31st Ani = bright half of (1) 20th Ani == bright half (l) Ani or Adi = bright half 

Ashadha ; of Ashadha ; of Asl^^dha ; 

(2) Alesha till 9 gh.; (2) A^lesha, till 20 gh.; (2) i^^lesha before sunrise. 
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j^th June // A,C, 

’ * 6th June 2^4 A,C, 

Required position. 

(3) Saturn 277° ; 

(3) Saturn 294°; 

(3) Saturn 270° to 300° 

(4) Jupiter 336° ; 

(4) Jupiter 326° ; 

(4) Jupiter 330° to 360° 

(6) Mars 3° ; 

(5) Mars 359 ° ; 

(5) Mars 0° to 30° ; 

(6) Venus 44° ; 

(6) Venus 59° ; 

(6) Venus 30° to 60° ; 

(7) Mercury 90° ; 

(7) Mercury 72° ; 

(7) Mercury 60° to 90° : 

(8) Krttika57° above the 

(8) Krttika 45° above the 

(8) Kj-ttika — high up. 

horizon. 

horizon. 



The only discrepajicies are that, on the 6th June 254 A.C. Jupiter and Mars 
were respectively 4° and 1° from the required positions. But they are immaterial, 
if we allow for the errors of unaided observation. So both dates may be taken to 
satisfy the given data. As between them, choice has to be- made in conformity 
with all other available evidence as to the Sangham age. But, as only astronomical 
calculations can give us exact dates, all theories assigning to the Sangham age a 
date later than the 3rd century A.C, must now be given up. 

K. G. Sankara. 


An Interesting Grant from Girnar of V. S. 1330. 


On the famous Girnar hill in Kathiawad is found the following stone inscription 
at the entrance to the mandapa of Ganadhara situated in the west of the main 
temple of Neminatha, The engraved portion, measuring 9 inches in length and 
3S inches in breadth, is in a good state of preservation. 

The inscription is in small but beautiful Nagari characters usually found in 
the inscriptions of the Chaulukya rulers of Anahilapatana. The writing is generally 
free from grammatical mistakes. The language is Sanskrit prose. 

The inscription is very interesting as it records an unusual grant of the right 
of engraving inscriptions at the religious places on the sacred hill Girnar 

to one Haripala, son of Sutradhara Goga, belonging to the Mevada community. 
The grant was given by the Jain priests including Udayaprabhasiiri and by the 
Panchas (who managed the Jain institutions on the hill), headed by Meheta 
Dhandha. It refers itself to the reign of the Chaulukya (Vaghela) sovereign 
Arjunadeva of Anahilapatana in North Gujarat, whose viceroy over the Saurastra 
was Palha. 

The present inscription is later by two years than the Cutch* inscription of 
the same, king dated V. S. 1328 so long known to be his latest one. Thff^ earliest 
inscription of the next ruler, Sarangadeva, is of V. S. 1332 also from Cutch.t 

Palha seems to have been appointed viceroy over Saurastra (Kathiawad) some 
time after V. S. 1320, for from an inscriplionj of Arjunadeva from the village 

i^tiquarian Remains of the Province of Kachha, p. 89. 
t Tnd. Ant., XXI, p.a;277. 

f Published in Gujarati in the Buddhi Prakasha, Jan. 



Kantela in the Porbandar State in Kathiawad of that year we know that Samant^- 
sithha was appointed viceroy over Saurastra after the transfer of his brother Salaks a 
over La^a. Palha seems to be in the same post at least up to V. S. 1333 as an 
inscription of that year found in the town Amaranal in the Navanagar State in 
Kathiawad and belonging to the reign of Arjunadeva’s successor Sarangadeva 
denotes. 

With a view to see how far the privilege of engraving inscriptions on the 
Girnar hill was enjoyed by the grantee I examined a number of inscriptions on the 
hill engraved after this. But in almost all of them the name of the mason is not 
given. I found only one inscription^ on Girnar bearing the name of Haripala as 
engraver, but unfortunately its date is lost. 

TEXT. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


irrmf ?n%5Tin 

TT^rcrfrq 

ii nS 

^ II ^Tiq ^ fi: It II 


D. B. Diskalkar, 

Curator, Watson Museum, 
Rajkot. 


1 Published in Gujarati in the Puratattva, Vol. I, Part I. ^ 

2 Revised list of Antiquarian Remains in Bombay Presidency, p. 351. 

3 Thi^line which ought to be at the end of the inscription is engraved here perhaps for 

want of space at the end. 

4 Read ■-^fqirff, 

5 Supp!^ oqiqi^ some such expression. 

6 Read 

7 Read o 

8 Read ^ •% 

9 The sign of zero is unnecessary. ^ 



REVIEWS. 


The History and Institutions of the Pallavas. 

By C. S. Srinivasachari, Esq., M.a. 

I'HIS is a brochure 0^24 royal 8vo pages giving a brief history of the Pallavas 
gleaned from all available sources and knit together in the form of a connected 
account. The subject matter is treated under four heads, viz., (1) The Origin of the 
Pallavas, (2) Their Early History, (3) The Great Pallavas and (4) Social and 
Political Institutions. 

The author has taken much pains in focussing all the essential details 
falling under each head and presenting the various theories extant in a nutshell, 
so that one gets a fairly vivid picture of the history and culture of this ancient 
dynasty who had evidently attained a high degree of civilization and who had 
become politically important over twelve centuries ago. 

The author quotes or refers in brief to all the known authorities — authors, 
inscriptions, grants, etc. — in dealing wifh the history of the Pallavas under the 
different headings given above without obtruding his own opinion and leaving the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. Under the heading ‘The Origin of the Pallavas,’ 
the author mentions the theories whether the Pallavas were a body of foreigners 
who entered India from outside or whether they were indigenous and quotes 
the final authority of Dr. S. K. Aiyangar that “so far as the available evidence 
goes, they were a dynasty of the Andhras, probably related to or even springing 
out of the clan of the Satavahanas.” 

As regards their early history, the Pallavas were the contemporaries of the 
semi-royal families of Naga origin and succeeded to their power. There were two 
dynasties of Pallavas, one of which issued its grants written in Prakrit and the 
other in Sanskrit. The Prakrit grants prove that the Pallava dynasty was 
ruling in the third century A.D.; that during the reigns of its kings the Pallava 
dominions were extensive including not only Kanchi and its surrounding territory 
but also the Telugu country as far north as the river Krishna; and that the 
Pallava administration was. elaborate showing a distinct Asokan character in the 
organization of its government. 

The history of the Sanskrit dynasty of the Pallavas contains manf-) debatable 
points. They probably held sway in the fifth and sixth centuries and comprised 
two dynasties ruling simultaneously at Palakkada and at Kanchi, the former sub- 
jugating the latter later on. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar thinks that their dominion was 
broken up into three divisions and three rulers were governing the territory which was 
undffr the early Pallavas. But Rai Bahadur Mr. Venkayya opines that the Pallavas 
were driven out of ConjeeVaram by one of the indigenous tribes of the Tamil 



Country, viz,, the Karikala or llam Tiraiyan, which theory Dr. Aiyangar oppoileS. 
But whichever theory is true, there is no doubt that at the beginning o£ the period 
of the Sanskrit dynasty, the Pallava dominions comprised probably all the 
territory from Kanchi to Vengi and the districts of Kurnool and perhaps also 
Anantapur, Cuddapah and Bellary. 

Among the great Pallavas Simhavishnu was the earliest. He claims to have 
vanquished the Malaya, Kalabhra, Chola and Pandya rulers, the Simhala king 
and the Keralas. Mahendravarman, his son, vanquished Pulakesin II. He was a 
Jain but was converted to Saivism by Saint Appar. ‘‘He was the author of the 
earliest rock-cut temples at Trichinopoly, Pallavaram, Mamandur and other 
places.'” Professor Dubreuil considers Mahendra as the greatest figure in the history 
of Tamil civilization. “ He gave a new impulse to Saivism ; glorified music and 
poetry ; transported the taste for rock-cut temples from the banks of the Krishna to 
the Tamil country; and built the great tanks at Mahendravadi, Mamandur, etc.” 
Narasimhavarman, the son of Mahendra, surpassed his fatlier in his conquest and 
was surnamed Narasimha the Great. He repeatedly defeated the Choias, Keralas, 
Kalabhras and Pandyas. He captured the Chalukya capital Vatapi and destroyed 
it. He surpassed the glory of Rama by his conquest of Lanka. Naraijimha II 
is credited with having built the I^ilasanatha and Airavatisvara temples at 
Kanchi and the stone temples at Mamallapuram and Panamalai. The next king 
Paramesvaravarman was the probable builder of the Vaikuntanathaperumal 
temple at Kanchi as well as the Siva temple at Tiruvadi in South Arcof district. 
The next ruler was Handi of Tellaru in whose reign flourished a large number of 
poets. His son was, according to Professor Dubreuil, Nripatunga who conquered 
the Pandyas and captured Madura about 862 A.D. Both Dr. Hultzsch and Mr. 
Venkayya think that Nripatunga was not a Pallava but was a descendant of 
Western Gan'gas but Mr. Gopinatha Rao and Professor Dubreuil maintain he was 
a Pallava. ' The last king of the Pallavas was Aparajita who was conquered by 
Aditya Chola. His rule lasted till 900 A.D. 

Kanchi was associated with Pallava power from the days of Samudragupta. 
Sanskrit literature cafne m for a large amount of encouragement in their time, 
lianchi rose to be a great literary centre and a gathering place of all religibus 
disputants of all creeds. 

The Pallavas appear to have been Saivas at first while some of thd kings 
were probably Vaishriavas. Jainism also flourished ilorig with these creeds, 
Buddhism also prevailed and had its own votaries. 

There was a good deal of literary activity during the Pallava period. Kanchi 
was the centre of Sanskrit culture. Bfiaravi, the author of Kiratarjtmiya, was 
a contemporary of Simhavishnu of ICanclii. Ki rafarjuniy a very popular 

soon after it was written and scenes from i^are sculptured’ on the whole side of 
the hill at Mamallapura. Dandin, the celebrated author of Kavyadarsa, re^rs in 
his work to Rajavarma of the Pallava family of Kanchi. Bhiimaha and hfahidatfa 
were friends of Dandin and resided at the Pallava court. Sfahendravarma 1 is 



supposed to have been the author of the Sanskrit work Matiavilasa Prahasana 
and he also seems to be the king who inscribed a musical treatise on the whole 
side of the hill at Kudimiyamalai. Abridged editions of the works of Bhasa and 
Sudraka recently published. at Trivandrum appear to have been issued for being 
staged at the court of the Pallava king, Rajasimha, -while in some editions of 
Mudrarakshasa the name of the Pallava king, Dantivarman, is mentioned in the 
last benedictory verse. 

The Pallava history discloses a good organization of administrative institu- 
tions, the plates and»grants of* the Pallavas revealing their tax system, village 
assemblies and tank and irrigation committees. The Pallavas started a number of 
huge irrigation works among which may be mentioned Mahendra Tataka, Parame- 
swara Tataka, etc. In temple building, the Pallavas attained glorious eminence. 
Great solicitude was shown in the matter of endowments and of temple services. 
The temples often served as the meeting places of the village Sabha, as the 
theatre, and the forum of the village. In almost every temple a free school was 
maintained while colleges for Vedic and higher studies were located in some 
temples supported by liberal royal grants. 

Such are the main features of Pallava history and achievement which 
Mr. Srinivasachari has brought together to give us an impressive and graphic idea 
of the glories of Pallava rule. After the'^ disappearance of the dynasty, the 
later Pallava chiefs sank into the position of mere feudatory nobles and officials 
in the service of the territorial kingdoms. The Pallavas are believed to be 
identical with the Kurumbas of whom the Kurumbars of the Tamil country and 
the Kurubas of the Kannada country and Mysore are representatives. 

B. P. 


Annual Report of the Archaeological Department of 
H. E. H, the Nizam’s Dominions for 1920 — 21. 


The matters dealt with in the Report are very interesting. The w’ork of pre- 
servation of the paintings at Ajanta needs special mention. There can be no 
two opinions that the conservation of these paintings is of national importance 
forming as they do one of the most ancient and greatest relics of Indian Art. 
H'. E. H, the Nizam’s Government have not been slow to recognize it and the 
liberal grant of Rs. 60,125 made by them towards their restoration bespeaks 
their parental solicitude for preserving the monument. Our thanks ar^ also due 
to Sir John Marshall who is stated to have been greatly instrumental in procuring 
the expert staff requisite for performing this delicate and difficulty task. We 
would, in this connection, invite the attention of all interested in, or having to do 
with, ^the conservation of ancient- monuments to the Director’s account of the 
processes employed By the experts in restoring the paintings, given at pages 15 
and 16 of the Report. 



Considerable work has also been done under Epigraphy. It is stated that 
two monographs, one on the inscriptions of Nagai by Mr. Krishnamacharlu of the 
Epigraphic Survey of the Government of India and the other on the inscription of 
Shitab Khan at Warangal Fort by Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao, Editor of the 
Telugu Encyclopaedia, were under preparation during the year under report. The 
editing of the latter inscription, which, we expect, will throw a good deal of 
light on Warangal for long the cock-pit of contending parties in the struggles 
between the Vijayanagar and the Bhamini Kingdoms, could not have fallen into 
abler hands than that of the late Mr. Lakshmana Rao. It is a great pity that 
he was snatched away from us before the work was finished. 

A charge 'generally made against archaeological reports is that they are dry 
and uninteresting to the layman. But we are happy to observe that this Report 
may well claim to be free from such an attack and the plates printed in it 
add very much to its interest. 

Our task is not equally happy in having to refer to the work of the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Society. It is said that there was a paucity of papers to be read 
before the Society. This, as observed by the Government, is really unfortunate 
and we trust that the Director’s appeal to members for greater assistance and 
co-operation will not go in vain. 

^ T. S. 


The Light of Ancient Persia. 

By MANECK PITHA.WALA, B.A., B.Sc. 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. Rs. 2-8-0. 


We have read this book with much delight. Mr. Pithawala is a Parsi patriot. 
He writes in the true spirit of a scholar and his book, accurate, up-to-date and handy 
as it is, ought to go through many editions. The interest of the book is great. 
It treats of Persia, its great people the Parsis, its renowned kings and its greatest 
religious reformer, Zoroaster. The author sketches the course of Parsi culture 
and the manner in which it has influenced civilization, East and West. It is 
impossible not to be impressed with the patient reading of well-known authorities 
Mr. Pithawala has brought to bear on his work. If is patent on every page of it. 
The rea^r has a pleasant run of it but every one who is accustomed to anything 
like systematic writing will appreciate the painstaking labour that the author 
must have employed in producing a book of this size packed so full with 
informatioi*, at once useful and handy. There will be no excuse hereafter for 
Indians not knowing more of Parsis, their religion, their ancient habitats and 
their glorious past history. 

In view of the fact that this book is likely to be^issued^ again and again to 
meet the demaud for it, I would add a few suggestions and improvements, there 
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beijig little really in which to (differ from the author or criticise — in the hackneyed 
sense — his writing. We should like to see a better map than the one facing 
page 162. This ipap is extremely defective. If possible, a map showit)g the extent 
of the influence exerted by Persia, both East and IVest, should be added. 
It would enable the reader to follow the author more closely. An index to the 
book is a desideratum. 

We would, before closing this brief review, invite the attention of the Indian 
reader to the many points in which Hindu customs ^gree with those of the Parsjs. 
Mr, Pithawala's chapter in “Modern Science in Ancient Persia'’ will clearly 
bring home these to him. In the chapter on “The Parsees and New India” 
is summed up the recent history of Parsis in India. Besides, in it yje have 
Mr. Pithawala’s suggestions for the general improvement of Parsis as a commu- 
nity. I'h^se are etninently practical and we have no doubt they will attract the 
attention they deserve at the hands of the leaders of jthe Parsi Community. 

C. H. R. 


Baro^ygna apd Vaidika Kpsha. 

Research Department, d.a.V. Cdllepe, Lahpee. 

r 


We are^ indebted to the research section of the above College for two serial 
publications ; one being the first eigliteen chapter? pf Ayodhyakanda according 
to twelve recensions prevailing in the North-Western part of India. The various 
readings in each stanza are given in footnotes. It is useful to students of the 
Ramayana, who ^re interested in scrutinizing how the great ancient classic branched 
off into various readings in its attempt to reach down to the. masses. The work 
is from the hands of Mr. Pandit Rarn Labhaya, M.A., some time Professor of 
Sanskrit, in the University of the Punjab. 

r Vaidika Kosha, 1st volume, is a concordance of the etymologies, meanings 
of Vedic words, and scientific and moral passages, contained in the fifteen printed 
rahmanas of all the Vedas. It must be of great interest to students of the Vedas 
English-knowing as well as orthodox. 

Both volumes are priced at Rs. 1/8 each, and are indicative of patient and 
scholarly research. 


G. R. J. 
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••List of Books presented or purchased during 
the quarter ending 31st March 1924. 


By presentation- 

superintendent, Government Printing, India— , 

Census of India, Vol. I, Parts 1 and 2, by J. T. Marten. 

Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras— 

Madras Epigraphic Report for the year 1921*22. 

Superintendent of Archaeology, Trivandrum- 

Stone and Copper-plate Inscriptions of Travancore, Travancore Archaeological 
Series Vol, IV, Part 1, by K. V. Subramanya Iyer. 

Director of Archaeology, H. E. H. the Nizam’s Covt,™ 

Archaeological Report of the Hyderabad State for 1920-21. 

Research Department, D. A. V. College, Lahore— 

“The Ramayana of Valmiki” (Parts 1-3). Edited by Pandit Ramalabhaya. 
“The Vedic Kosa’’ Vol. I. Published by the Research Department of the 
D. A. V, College. 

The Association Press, Y. M. C. A., Madras— 

The History and Institutions of the Pallavas, by Professor C. S. Srinivasa 
Chari. 

Professor Felix Lacote, Lyons University, (Translator). — 

Brhathkatha (Jlokasamgraha, chapters I — IX, text and translation in two 
volumes. 

Brhathkatha Qlokasamgraha, chapters X — XVII, text and translation in two 
volumes. 

V. R. Thyagaraja Iyer, Esq., M.A.— 

Journal of the Karnataka Sahitya Parishat. Vol. VIIL Parts 1—3. 



EXCHANGES. 


I. The Editors of 

1. “ HINDUSTAN REVIEW,” Banhipore. 

2. “ INDIAN ANTIQUARY, ” 

British India Press, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

3. “CEYL'ON ANTIQUARY,” The “ Times of Ceylon", Colombo. 

4. “ MODERN REVIEW, ” Calcutta. 

5. “ THE HINDU MESSAGE, ” Srirangam. 

■ 6. “ WEDNESDAY REVIEW, ” Teppakulam, Trichinopoly. 

7. “ THE SOUTH INDIAN RESEARCH, ” 

Vepery, Madras. 

8. “ THE -EASTERN BUDDHIST ”, The Library, Sinshu 

Otani University, Kyoto. 

9. “ THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE MAGAZINE,” Madras. 

10. “ THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.” Mount Road, Madras. 

11. “ THE VEDIC MAGAZINE,” Lahore. 

12. “ ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDIS- 

CHEN GESELLSCHAFT,” Halle, Germany. 

13. “THE SANSKRIT BHARATHI,” Burdwan, Bengal. 

14. “THE- JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY,” Ne^v Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
■ 15. “THE KALPAKA,” Tinnevelly. 

16. "EVERYMAN’S REVfEtV,” Madras. 

17. “ Man,” The Rdyat Anthropological Institute,- London. 

18. “ DJAWA,” Kanarillaan, 13, te Weltevreden, Java. 

19. “ MAN IN IHDlA," Ranchi B.N.Ry. (India) 

20. “ THE KARNATAKA GRANTHAMALA,” Mysore. 

21. “ THE MYSORE CHRONICLE,” Tumkur. 

22'. “ THE JAIN GAZETTE ”, Pdrish Venkataohdla Iyer 

Street, George Town, Madras, 

23. “THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER,” Bombay. 

24. “ PRABUDDHA BHARATA, ADWAITA ASRAMA,” ' 

Mayavati P.O., Almora Dist. 

25. “ THE SHAMA’A” Aghore Mandir, San Thome, Madras. 

26. “ VISHVA-BHARATHI ”, 10, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 
r- 27. “ NAVASHAKTI ”, Dharwar. 

28. “TH'E SHRINE OF WISDOM ”, The Hermetic Truth 

Society, Lincoln House, Acacia Road, Acton, London (21-3) 



Publications from : — 

II. THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Poona. 

III. THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF ARCHEOLOGY, SmZa. 

IV. THE GENERAL SECRETARY, BIHAR & ORISSA 

^ RESEARCH SOCIETY, Patna. 

V. Do. “THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY”, 

Bombay Branch, Bombay. 

VI. Do. ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

1, Park Street, Calcutta. 

VII. Do. THE INDO-FRENCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

Pondicherry. 

VIII. Do. MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

IX. THE REGISTRAR, Chief Secretariat, Fort St. George, Madras. 

X. THE REGISTRAR, MYSORE UNIVERSITY, Mysore. ' . 

XI. THE REGISTRAR, MADRAS UNIVERSITY, Madras. 

XII. THE SECRETARY OF— 

(а) THE CONNEMARA PUBLIC LIBRARY, Madras. 

(б) THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Hyderabad {Deccan). 
(c) THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

74, Gr^svenor Street, London, W. 1. 

{d) THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, Poona. 

(e) LE BIBLIOTHECAIRE, SOCIETE ASIATIQUE, 

7, Rue de Seine, Paris. 

if) THE PUNJAB HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lahore. 

(g) THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, Washington, 

D. C. {U.S.A.) 

(A) THE BANGIYA SAHITYA PARISHAD, 

243 jl. Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

{i) THE PURRA TATTWA MANDIR, Alimadabad. 

(/) THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY, 

Town Hall, Fort, Bombay. 

{k) THE K. R. CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 

172, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
{1) ASSOCIATION FRANCAISE DES AMIS DE L’ORIENT, 

Musee Guimet, Place d’iena, Paris (XVI). 

XIII. T^E SUPERINTENDENT OF— 

(a) ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY, Southern Circle, Madras. 

(b) RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, Kashmir State, Srinagar. 

(C) ARCH.®OLOGY, Trivandrum, Travancore. 

XIV. THE CURATOR, Oriental Library, Mysore. 

XV, ASSISTANT ARCHAEOLOGICAL SUPERINTENDENT 

FOk EPIGRAPHY, Madras, 
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DEW AN PURNIAH. 

By V. Raghavendra Rao Belathur, Esq., M.A. , ' 

(4 Paper read before the Mythic Society,) r 

Many papers have been read before the Mythic Society on Haider Ali Khan 
and Tippu Sultan and it is perhaps appropriate . that a short account of g. 
leading Hindu minister of the period should be given to the members of. the 
Society. Dewan Purniah was a trusted minister under Mussalman “rule dn 
Mysore and on the restoration of the Hindu Prince to the Gadi, Purniah 
continued as Dewan during the minority of Krishnaraja Wodeyar- 

The guiding principle of Purniah’s illustrious career may be stated at the 
outset. “If those to whom God had given power always acted on the principle 
that the path of public virtue would be the only path to wealth and fame, 
upon that day the world would be well governed, and vice would lose its 
motive/^* It is thus small wonder that the name of Purniah conjures up 
visions of a great and beneficent administrator who, during the most stormy 
period in M3^sore history, strove to preserve ancient landmarks in the country. 
In our State he is still remembered and his memory kept green in Hindu 
templet renovated, in the institution of chatrams and caravanserais for the 
benefit of wearied and needy travellers and pilgrims. 

It is. a remarkable circumstance that Purniah was great as a statesman, a 
soldier and a financier, a very rare combination indeed ! Haider Ali Khan, 
Tippu Sultan and later the wprld-famous duke of Wellington and his^^rother, 
the marquess, have borne testimony to the Oi'ganizifig genius of Purniah. 


* Mysore S^ate Papers, Vol. II, pp. 296-7. 


Properly to estimate the work of this great minister, it is necessary to have in 
mind the condition of South India of his day. In the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, the several dynasties in the South were fighting for power. 
The Nabob of Arcot, the Ni2am,4he Mahrattas, the English and the French, 
these were shuffling themselves into various contending parties, of course the 
English and the French being arrayed always against each other and claiming 
to support one or the other of the rest. Mysore and her rulers had their due 
share in this trouble and turmoil and the French were her allies against the 
English. The latter cleverly managed to render the Nizam harmless; Lord 
Wellesley, ably seconded by his brother ^ who fought with his fiery few and 
won’, defeated the Mahrattas in the battles of Assaye and Argaum ; Mysore 
and her Mussalman usurpers were conquered after four famous wars and the 
fall of Seringapatam in 1799 closed the most famous episode in South Indian 
history. It has been said that the strongest fight the English had to put up 
in the course of empire-building in India, particularly in the South, was 
against the Mysore rulers. It may be said that that was in no small measure 
due to the sustained efforts of Purniah to provide the sinews of war for the 
lightning campaigns of Haider and Tippu. Later, the same Purniah helped 
the English and earned the gratitude atid admiration of the Wellesleys by 
rendering prompt assistance to them in their wars against the Mahrattas.* 
Dewan Purniah was born of a Brahmin family in Coimbatore, then a 
part of Mysore. The date of his birth is not known. He first came into 
prominence as the trusted Finance Minister of Haider Ali Khan. In appreci- 
ation of the work of Purniah and of his rare abilities, Haider bestowed on his 
talented minister the Jaghir of Maruvally near Mysore, f 

The loyalty of Purniah to Haider and his son Tippu and his considerable 
influence in the country for that end admit of no doubt. As an example 
of his devout loyalty to his master and his throne, the following instance 
may be recalled. When Haider died in the midst of his daring campaigns, 
away from the capital, his son Tippu was hundreds of miles away, near 
about Mangalore, fighting his father’s battles and ignorant of his father’s 
fate.t Within the royal camp at Seringapatam there was treachery and 
scheming ; it was a very critical time for the Mussalman dynasty in Mysore. 
It must be remembered that, after all, Haider was an usurper and exploited 
his position in the army to the disadvantage and ruin of his chief, the Hindu 
Raja ; now that Haider was fallen, every one tried to seize the opportunity for 
the restoration of the old and ancient Raja. Purniah’s own position- was very 
peculiar and must have been indeed very difficult. He was on the horns of a 

* Willington’s Despatches. (Selections) No. 173, p. 155. [Ed. Col, Gurwood, 1851.] 

t Travels of Francis Pnchanaiv Vol. I, p. 391 

I Wilke’s Historical Sketches, Vol, II, p. 35. 
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dilemma. He was well aware Haider was an usurper and had risen .on the 
ashes of the Hindu Raja ; but Purniah had come to prominence under Haider 
and had gained his confidence. The Sultan had implicit faith -in the integrity 
of his minister. Could he now prove disloyal to the salt he ate and jprove 
traitorous? Under the circumstances, Purniah took the only course open to 
him. He rose equal to fhe momentous occasion and took the thread .of affairs 
in the State into his own hands. The news of the king's death was not broken 
anywhere; hourly bulletins recording the illness and slow recovery of the 
Nawab were issued to the army. In the meantime, fleetest couriers were 
despatched to Tippu, desiring his instant return. * 

While affairs stood thus, disloyalty and treachery were rampant in 
the Nabob’s camp, A set of conspirators, led by a cousin-german of Tippu 
and aided by a French General, chose Abdul Kareem, the second son df Hyder 
Shah, and a convenient rot faineant as the next Sultan of Mysore. Purniah, 
however, quickly detected this, put the ringleaders of the conspiracy in irons, 
and threw them into prison. At the same time, he despatched the dead body 
of Haider to Kolar, disguising it as a treasure-box, with the usual convoys 
accompanying the spoils of war. t ^The army was made to feel that Haider 
was yet alive; at any rate, the army did not appreciate any difference owing 
to the absence of their leader and king. The king’s government went on as 
usual. ‘‘The whole of the arrangement of the army, the weekly relief of 2,!OQ0 
horses which constantly hung round Madras, the issue of pay, adjustment of 
military accounts, answers to letters of state from envoys of the diffecei^ 
courts, and all the business of the State went on as usual. 

* * * Although suspicions were whispered abroad, it soon becaane 

evident that the Government was in vigorous hands and obedience was the 
safest course.” t To the credit of Tippu Sultan it must be stated that loyalty 
so noble and so rare was generously appreciated by the new sovereign ‘ who 
made ample acknowledgments to all who helped him to the throne, and 
especially to Purniah’. § 

It was but natural and only to be expected that such a devoted minister 
and faithful public servant as Purniah had been to Haider was indispensable 
to Tippu Sultan. The latter continued him in office as Finance Minister 
and freovently entrusted him with the command of fortresses and armies — 
a remarkable testimony to the devotion and many-sided activities of Dewan 
Purniah. Purniah was also one of the four or five members of the Sultair’s 
‘inner cabinet’ and was always consulted on all the momentous policies of 

* Wilke’s Historical Sketches* Vol. II, p. 33, 
t Wilke's Historical Sketches, Vol. II, p. 34. ^ 

X Wilke's Historical Sketches, Vol. II, p. 35. 

§ Wilke’§ Historlcc^l Sketches pf Soiith India, Vol. II, p. 36, 
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the State. It was besides customary with Tippu ■ to converse with his council- 
lors about the affairs of his kingdom at the breakfast table*— not an uncommon 
occurrence in these days ! '‘On such occasions of particular business, the 
Sultan shut himself up with his councillors — even his children w^ere not sent 
for as usual. His favourites whom he was fond of consulting were Meet 
Saduck, the Binky Nabob, Muhamud Syed Assuf/ Purniah, Gollam Ali, 
Ahamad Khan and the confidential scribe, Haboob Ali.” t It will thus be seen 
that Purniah was a solitary Hindu minister of Cabinet rank trusted by the 
zealous Mussulman sovereign we know Tippu to have been ! 

It is, further, worthy of note that Tippu, when he was suffering under 
a series of reverses and adverse fortune and was chafing under the 
humiliation and defeat inflicted on the Mysore armies by Lord Cornwallis, 
turned to Purniah for guidance and counsel. On the advice tendered to him 
by Purniah, his Finance Minister, Tippu reduced the establishments in all 
the departments of the State, excepting of course the Palace and enhanced 
the taxes and duties on all sources of income. Purniah doubtless was not 
responsible if the anticipated income from these sources was not realized. 
For, if the returns to the exchequer fell sl^ort of the royal expectations, it was 
because most of the ' Asoofs ’ or the district Revenue Officers defrauded the 
State of more than a moiety of its income and impartially fleeced the peasants 
with a ready-made excuse.:!; 

A story is told in Dr. Francis Buchanan’s Trave]s§ relating to the Sultan’s 
attempt to convert Purniah. When the Sultan launched on his purblind policy 
of compulsory proselytism to recruit his ranks by forced circumcision and 
administration of beef, the Brahmin minister ran very nearly within an ace 
of a similar fate; fortunately, however, for Purniah, the shrewd entreaties of 
the Queen Mother saved him from an unwilling apostasy. The compulsory 
conversion of Purniah to Islam would have robbed the Sultan of a very power- 
ful minister and an intellectual prop of his kingdom. It was quite probable 
that it would have resulted in a loyal public servant turning into an implac- 
able enemy. In connection with this story it has to be observed that there 
does not appear to be much warrant for belief, though no doubt Dr. 
Buchanan travelled over the country just a couple of years after Tippu’s 
downfall and collected the current stories of the time. It is sad to contemplate 
how scanty is the material even about the eighteenth century in India for 
constructing a history in true perspective ! 

* History of the Origin and Conduct of the War with Mysore [Ed. 1800 A.D.], by Col. Alex. 
Beatson, p. 159. 

t Vbid., p. 159 and Memoirs of Tippu Sultan, by an Officer of the E. I. Co. [1819 A.D.], p. 6. 

t History of Haider '^hah and Tippu Sultan [Ed. 1851], by Prince Gulam Muhamud (son of 
Tippu Sultan), pp. :294. 378, 

§ Vol, II, p. 41. 


Purniah’s greatness, and skill and dash as a soldier may also be appropri- 
ately referred to. Purniah was a trusted commander with 4,600 men and 
horse, — big cavalry officer. During the- ‘twilight’ of Tippu Sultan’s days, 
he exhibited coolness and fortitude in the presence of war, a patient and 
cheerful temper under suffering and turmoil, and ability to lead men in battle. 

In 1792, shrapnel shells were pouring from Lord Cornwallis’ battery 
upon the camp of Tippu Sultan, while Purniah was distributing wages 
amongst the army. The lire gradually increased in its intensity and Purniah 
was obliged reluctantly to pack off all the gold to a distant and secure place. 
As he was engaged in the task of sealing the money-bags and loading them on 
camels, a shot struck him and he was severely wounded. Uncomplaining 
and undaunted, Purniah continued his task and marched the camels boldly 
in the face of the flying fireballs of the enemy and safely landed all the treasure 
in Nanjangud, without the loss of a single coin ! * 

Again, when Seringapatam was besieged by the allied armies in 1799, 
Sirdar Purniah was near the Karighat Hill,t at the head of 4,600 warriors and 
cannonading General Stuart’s camp. Before the final capitulation of the 
beleagured city, in the negotiations that were passing between the opposing 
parties, Purniah was one of the four ^Sirdars demanded by General Harris, J 
the others being Cummer-ud-din, Meer Saduck and Syed Gaffoor, — a splendid 
and eloquent testimony to the military capabilities of the Hindu General. 
After the fall of Seringapatam, Purniah w^as one of the very last to lay down 
his arms before the conqueror, while the first to yield were the sons and 
Sirdars of the fallen Tippu. 

In his public. career as a trusted servant of the Crown, loyalty to his 
duty and probity of character were the marked and distinguishing features. 
They have already been referred to. When the British took over the adminis- 
tration of the State and decided to restore the ancient Hindu Raja, they had no 
small difficulty in selecting a proper and capable minister to steer the ship of 
State during the minority of the Hindu Raja. The disappointed and the 
disaffected Mussalman population had to be placated ; the State, for long in 
the throes of civil war within and a series of costly military campaigns for 
over half a century, had to be given rest and quiet.; the finances of the State 
had to be carefully husbanded ; and its resources properly developed. The 
sterling character of Purniah, his immense organi5;ing genius, his wide and 
deep knowledge of men and affairs, his rare ability to inspire men to deeds of 
daring and^courage, his capacity to pacify and placate all the turbulent and 
troublesome elements in the State and above all his capacity displayed as a 

* Col. Wilke’s Historical Sketches, Vol. II, p. 248. 

t Origin and Conduct of the War with Mysore, by Col. 41^, Beatson (1800 A.D.), p. 125, 

I lUd. App: LXXXIII, 
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finance minister under Haider and Tippu could not fail to attract the notice 
of the. Wellesleys. They soon realised that, given the opportunity, Purniah was 
the one man possessed of commanding abilities to consolidate and conserve 
properly the new kingdom of Mysore. They may also have thought it prudent 
not to make an enemy of Purniah, Whatever it was, Purniah was appointed 
Dewan to assist the British in their noble and generous task of reviving the 
Hindu Raj in Mysore. Thus declares a State paper ^ 'There can be little 
doubt that but for his (Purniah’s) prompt accession, a harassing and desultory 
warfare would have been carried on for a considerable time. This good 
service, together with his pre-eminent experience and ability, pointed him out 
as the proper person to be made the Dewan of the newly formed State.'' 
Col. Beatson writes : — " It was deemed advisable to appoint Purniah as the 
Dewan to the young Rajah of Mysore.” f 

On his appointment as Dewan, Purniah had a new role to play. Hither- 
to he was a trusted and loyal servant of Tippu and a deadly enemy of the 
English ; but now he had to assist in consolidating the Hindu Raj under ^the 
aegis of the British. The fortunes of the Haider family had been settled 
once^ for all ; the Mahrattas and the English had decided to re-establish Hindu 
culture and Hindu government in Mysore.^ There was thus nothing left 
for Purniah but to throw himself heart and soul into the task of re-establishing 
Hindu society in the State.§ That he did this task nobly and well is too well 
known to need recapitulation. A well-deserved and a very handsome tribute 
to his work is paid by the great historian of Mysore, Mr. Lewis Rice ; others 
can but tread the path so well laid down by him ! 

Preceding the coronation of the boy raja, Krishnaraja Wodeyar, a 
general pacification of the country was essential. To this end, the late 
Sultan's army had to be disbanded, and the chief forts in the country had 
to be taken possession of. General Harris carried out these preliminary 
vmeasures for the restoration of peace "through the agency of Purniah”. || 

The Regency of Purniah continued from 1800 A.D. to 1811 A.D. A 
general feeling of insecurity was manifest everywhere. The country had 
been in the hands of usurpers for over thirty years and the religion of the 
country had come into conflict with the proselytizing zeal of sovereigns of a 
different faith. The general effects of the aftermath of war were i^ -evidence 
everywhere. A spirit of rebellion was abroad and everybody was trying to 
assert himself over his neighbour. The polygars, in addition, were giving no 

* Mysore State Papers, Vol. IV, p, 289. 

t Origin and Conduct of the War with Mysore, by Col. Alex. Beatson, p. 226. 

X^Zbid., pp. 263-4 ; 220. 

§ Ibid., pp. „ ^ ; State Papers, Vol, 11, , pp. 241-2. 

.|| Origin and Conduct of the War with Mysore, by Col. Alex. Beatson, p. 199, 
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small amount of trouble. The British were in the middle of their great 
campaigns against the Mahrattas. It needed very careful vigilance to steer 
clear of tfiese difficulties and dispel the dread that the heirs, of the fallen foe 
might come again and throw the country into war once more. 

Purniah proclaimed a 'general amnesty’, to pacify all by persuasion if 
possible, or by repression if necessary. He laid down rules to develop the 
natural resources of the State by an equitable distribution of taxation and by 
encouragement of the staple industries. He endeavouj;ed to introduce or-, 
ganization and method into the administration of the country and to reform 
the judiciary, its mainstay, on modern lines. Before he laid down his office, 
weighed down by age, he had amply succeeded in his endeavours. The efforts 
of Purniah were ably supported by Gen. Wellesley and Col. Close. The 
refractory Polygars of Chickballapur, Manjarabad and' Nagar were firmly 
dealt with. The malcontents w'ere everywhere subdued and reconciled to 
the new order of things by just and generous treatment and liberal stipends. 
Purniah, unaided, even put down a mutiny in the British garrisons stationed 
at Chitaldroog and Seringapatam, for which the British were very grateful to 
him. * ^ 

Purniah recognized that Mysore no longer required a large standing army ; 
in time of need, she could alw^ays rely on the invincible arm of the British. 
Retrenchment could also be effected in the civil departments. The strength 
of the army was reduced from a hundred thousand, always on a w^ar footing, to 
three thousand and the horse from 51,000 in the time of Tippu to 3,290. 
The army w^'as officered by 'children of the soil ’ but furnished, to be effective, 
with British equipments. The Mysore army though numerically small was 
made national, efficient and up-to-date.f That the tradition of the Mysore 
army being an efficient fighting force is still maintained unsullied is known 
to all and it w^as only in the recent w^ar that the heroism and bravery of our 
officers and men, both infantry and cavalry, was recognized and mentioned 
in despatches in many a hard-fought campaign. 

In all the ancient village communities the duty of policing the village for 
the protection of communal life and property rested with the hereditary village 
officers, usually subject to the control and guidance of the village assemblies. 
These vill^e officers, viz., the Thoti, Talari, Patel, etc., were generally 
assisted by other young men of the village in times of common danger. This 
system had been slightly disorganized but never given up during Muhammadan 
rule. Dewafi Purniah in his turn enjoined on the villagers the duty of 
patrolling their homes. 

* Mysore State Papers, Vol. II, pp. 298—308. ^ 

t Annals of the Royal Family, Vol. II, pp. 17 — 18, by B, R. Rao, 
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Purniah attempted at devolution in the administration of justice and in 
the Revenue department. Kazis were appointed in big towns to try and de- 
cide disputes of a purely social nature among the Mussalmans. Imcases of 
disputes between Hindus and Mussalmans, the Amildar decided them, assisted 
thereto by a jury of five, two belonging to each community and the fifth to 
that of the defendant, so as to give the defendant the twofold advantages of 
a majority of jurymen and the benefit of the doubt. The aggrieved party had 
a right of appeal to the Dewan in person. In 1805, a supreme court of appeal 
— Adalat Court — was created for hearing and disposing of appeals from sub- 
ordinate courts. This court, consisting of a Hindu and a Mussalman, tried all 
kinds of cases, civil, criminal and revenue. In cases of murder and arson, the 
extreme penalty was rarely imposed or confirmed by the Government of Dewan 
Purniah, perhaps in consonance with the generous system of Hindu Govern- 
ment described by Fa Hien, 1500 years ago,* where ^the king governs without 
decapitation or other corporal punishment 

Purniah reintroduced the system of taxation as it obtained previous to 
Muslim rule, to the great relief of the patient millions. Several of the 
emigres returned home. The Dewan’s periodical tours of inspection put heart 
into the people and terror to the wicked. In his tours in the interior, petitions 
were heard and disposed of, thus satisfying the wants and aspirations of 
the people of the locality. Public confidence in the government of the country 
became completely restored. The taxes payable were about one-third of the 
average net produce, payable in kind or in cash, according to the desire of the 
ryot. The house tax, plough tax and other taxes payable by the ryot were all 
included in this ‘ one-third Takavi loans were freely granted and officers 
were appointed to see to their proper utilization and to report. 

There were 120 taluks, each under an Amildar ; several of these con- 
stituted a district under a Subedar, also a collector of revenue, assisted by a 
treasurer and a sheristedar to maintain treasury accounts. At the time of 
opening and closing the treasury, all these three officers had to be present on 
the spot and they were collectively responsible for the treasury balances and 
accounts. In the first year of Purniah's Dewanship the gross receipts were 
5975 lakhs ; on the eve of his retirement it had steadily risen to 8675 lakhs, 
after meeting all the extraordinary demands f of the cost of<^ the capital 
expenditure of the State and of the British Government for their war with 
the Mahrattas. 

. Dewan Purniah spent large sums of money on repairing Hindu temples 
whi^h had fallen into disrepair or on evil days. Even Prince Gulam Moha- 
mad admits that Tippu ^ad ordered demolition of all Hindu temples except 

^ ♦ Annals of Mysore, Vol. II, p, 30; Travels of Fa Hien (Tr. Legge), p. 43. 

t Mysore State Papers, Vol. II, p. 233 ; Annals of Mysore, pp. 32 — 33,^ 



those of Melkote and Seringapatam. ' Purniah's chatrams * were constructed 
all over the country and are gratefully remembered to this day and used by 
the tra^/eller and the pilgrim. Irrigation canals were dug, and tanks were 
repaired and restored for cultivation and for conservation and protection. 
Costly bridges and viaducts were undertaken to facilitate travel and com- 
munication. For these laudable objects, particularly when railways were un- 
known, Piirniah spent over 57*4 lakhs of pagodas, nearly a crore of rupees. 
As referred to above, Purniab had besides to find iivc lakj;is of pagodas to assist 
the British to dispel the onrush of the Mahrattas into Mysore. All these 
supplies were furnished with a celerity and facility, hitherto unknown in this 
part of India” wrote Col. ikrthur Wellesley, the famous Duke; * and he wrote 
later on to Sir Barry Close: Purniah’s abilities astonished me; he is so 
different from any other man'of the same kind.” j 

What was most remarkable in Dewan Purniah in his financial administra- 
tion of Mysore was that, like Rudradaman of old, he expended on public works 
'‘a great amount of money from his own treasury, without oppressing the 
people of the town and of the countr}^ by exactions of special taxes, forced 
labour and gifts. ” t On the ninth pf March 1801, so soon after Purniah had 
become Dewan of Mysore, the British Resident wrote of Purniah as 
follows: — “In consequence of the regularity of the system of government 
established by the Dewan and improvement in the country, its resources were 
so much increased as to provide for all calls made upon him. ” The farewell 
letter of Marquess Wellesley to Purniah is also very characteristic. He says : — 
“ I part with you with the greatest respect . . . Experience has proved 
the wisdom of the arrangement which was first made for the government of 

Mysore As a testimony of my sense of benefits which the public 

have derived from- your administration, of my sincere regard and of my 
gratitude, I request your acceptance of my picture.” § Need it be said, that 
this is but an illustration of the strong practical business sense of the Britisher 
in his affairs of the world ? 

It is only fair to Dewan-Regent Purniah to add that he never forgot what 
was due to his allegiance to the throne of Mysore. His services and devotion 
to the Maharaja of Mysore were equally great. * To invite Col. Malcolm’s 
evidence -on this point, — Col. Malcolm is no mean authority on the history of 
the period and he was personally conversant with the details of Mysore ad- 
ministration of the time— “ That officer (Purniah) placed at the creation of this 
governmerit in the possession of all its authority and the charge of the infant 

* Wellington’s Despatches, No. 173, p. 155. ^ 

t Mysore State Papers, VoL II, p. 222. 

J Bom. Gaz,, Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 39. » ■» 

§ Wellington’.s Despatches, Selections IfclSl, No. 222, p. 190. 


Prince has not only exercised his great power in such a manner that he 
has promoted the prosperity and increased the revenues of the State he ruled, 
but by his unabating attention to the happiness of the inhabitants of Mysore, 
and the education of the young Prince, and his undeviating adherence to the 
principles of alliance with the English, has merited the Jaghir/’^ 

Obviously, from the foregoing, Dewan Purniah had to serve two masters. 
Consistently with his loyalty to the principles of alliance with the English, he 
was able to display a rare and sturdy independence in his dealings with them. 
Ever ready and willihg to receive the co-operation of the British Resident 
whenever called for, he never tolerated any correspondence between his own 
subordinates and the English officers, except through the Dewan as the head 
of the administration. Purniah’s resentment at such interference, whenever 
that occurred, and that occurred not seldom in those days, was so great and 
so strongly expressed as to .call forth from the Governor-General of India to 
the British Resident a stern rebuke advising the latter to respect the feelings 
of the Dewan and to allow no correspondence or interference by the English 
into the internal administration of the country except through ' the proper 
channel ^ viz,, the Dewan of Mysore, f 

When the cares of State multiplied dhd old age made it difficult, if not 
impossible, for Dewan Purniah any longer to continue at the helm of affaii'S 
on the advice of the British Government, the generous Maharaja assembled a 
full durbar and there in appreciation of the Dewan’s splendid services to the 
State of Mysore, granted to the old and veteran statesman and his trusted 
Dewan, the Jaghir of Yelandur Taluk and his full salary for his pension. % 
Dewan Purniah took advantage of this opportunity to explain why he accept- 
ed service at the hands of the Hindu ruler having been a trusted minister of 
Haider and Tippu. “ It was he said, ‘‘ to do justice to the wise and great 
policy of Dord Wellesley by whom the Hindu Government of Mysore had been 
re-established, § Purniah retired from office full of honour and renown, w^orn 
out by age and hard work in the service of his country, in 1811. Not long 
did he survive the retirement. He was not privileged to enjoy the well-earned 
rest. Death overtook him very soon after. 

We now bid good-bye to a remarkable personality in Mysore. The noble 
works he has left behind, however,* are imperishable monuments, of his 
greatness. May I re-echo the sentiments of the President of this Society and 
implore the members of the Mythic Society to give some attention to the life 
and work of Purniah and bring to light the hidden pages of his history ? 


t Ibid., pp. 291—292. 
§ Ibid., pp. 291—292. 
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HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE KALINGA UNDER 
^ THE EASTERN GANGAS. 

Ry G. Ramadas, Esq., B.A., M.R.A.S. 


As the history of Kalinga has not yet been divulged, its extent has been a 
matter of speculation. In my article on ' Samapa or A^okan Kalinga’, it has 
been proved that the region called Kalinga did not extend, in the centuries 
preceding the Christian era, beyond Sompeta in the South. Sompeta is a 
small town in the Ganjam district. 

After the Christian era, for about four centuries the history of this region 
is obscure and no means have yet been found to throw light upon this period. 
The Allahabad pillar inscription gives us a glimpse into the history of this 
region about the middle of the fourth century A.D. The two kingdoms of 
Kauralaka and Mahakantara are named in the region called Kalinga ; the 
region of which Mahendragiri-Kouttilra was the chief town is said to be under 
the sway of the ruler of Pishthapur^t Kingdom. The latter fact is corrobo- 
rated by the Pishthapuram plates of Magadhi ‘ Vasishthiputra ’ Saktivarma, 
which say that Kalinga was a district, of course pf the kingdom of the 
King. Both the Allahabad prasasti and Raghuvamsa tell us that the con- 
queror, whoever he might have been, restored the Kingdom of Kalinga to its 
prince. 

From these statements it appears that the region between the mount 
Mahendra and the river Nagavali was the Kalinga at the time of Samudra- 
gupta’s invasion, and that it became an independent kingdom after his invasion. 
It is established that Samudragupta spent from about A.D. 347 to A.D. 350 
in conquering the several kingdoms of India. It must be about this time 
that an, independent kingdom called Kalinga was established to the north of 
the rivet Nagavali. 

Palseographically the era of the Gangas of Kalinga appears to begin from 
about the middle of the fourth century of the Christian era. From the astro- 
nomicaj data supplied by the documents of the kings of the Ganga family, it 
is established that the Kalinga era began from A.D. 349. (Chronology of the 
Early Ganga Kings of Kalinga J.B. & O.R.S.) 

AbouJ thirty-two documents of these kings have been brought to light 
and enough material can be culled from them to build a geographical account 
of the region over which these kings held sovereignty. The thi^^ty-two 
documents together with their respective dates agd the 4 )laces mentioned in 
each are published as an appendix. 


From the list it can be seen that their history is divided into three periods. 
The first period is indicated by the first three documents wherein the era is 
simply stated to have been Vijia-rajya-samvatsaras. The kings of this 
period do not call themselves the worshippers of Gokarnaswami on the mount 
Mahendra. They were simple Kalingadhipatis. 

Chandravarma w^as the first of these kings. His chief seat was Simha- 
pura identified with Singapuram 18°23' N. Lat. and 84°4' E. Long. 
(Ind. Atlas). The king gives to a Brahmin a piece of land in the village of 
Kohetura, which word in modern times becomes Kottura. About eight miles 
to the north of Singapuram and on the other side of the river Vamsadhara is 
the village of Kottur. Umavarma, who also issues his charter from Simhapura, 
gives away a .piece of land in the village of Bruhat-Pr5shta. In Telugu, 
Bruhat means Pedda; and Proshta is the fish Savada [Cryprinus Pausius), 
The original Bruhat-Proshta becomes Pedda Savada. A village on the 
Vamsadhara river exists now known as Pedda-Savala-puram *(18*^30' 
N. Lat. and 84° E. Long.). Nandaprabhanjana Varma, the third of these 
earliest kings, issues his grant from Sarepalli. The name of the village that 
contained the land has been doubtfully read. So it is not possible to identify 
it with any of the modern places. With /fegard to Sarepalli, the identification 
seems to be a little difficult ; for there is one village of this name in Parla- 
kimidi taluk and another in Vi:^ianagaram taluk. ' Which of these two was 
the Sarepalli of Nandaprabhanjana Varma? 

The Pishthapuram plates of Saktivarma state that the village of 
Rakaluva was in the Kalinga Vishaya. The village of Ragolu has been 
identified with Rakaluva and it lies to the north of the Nagavali river. The 
region to the .north of this river was the Kalinga district. So Sarepalli in 
the Parlakimidi taluk must be the Sarepalli mentioned in the grant. This 
village lies on 84^20^ E. Long, and 18°49 N. Lat. 

These three plates show that the Ganga kings, having first established a 
kingdom at Singapuram on the Vamsadhara river, began to extend their sway 
northwards, their sole aim being to secure Mahendragiri and Kottur, the chief 
strongholds of Kalinga. By the time of Nandaprabhanjana Varma they 
appear to have conquered as far as Sarepalli and made it their seat of abode. 

The conquest of Mahendragiri and the consolidation of the trac^, between 
the Nagavali and the Mahendra hill is first mentioned in the Urlam grant of 
Hastivarma dated in the eightieth year of the Kalinga era which hereafter indi- 
cated a state not only victorious but also prosperous 

The names of the kings also change. They are either Indravarmas or 
Devenfdravarmas. The first Indravarma who ruled about the full-moon of the 
month of Chaitra of the ciglity-sevcnth year of the victorious and prosperous 



era appears to have been the son and successor of Hastivarma. It was, 
perhaps, the subjugation of the Mahendra hill, the chief landmark of Kalinga, 
that made Hastivarma give the name of Indra to his son. That this Hasti- 
varma was a warrior is intimated from the verse found engraved on the back 
of the document.' The verse runs as follows: — 

His son also was equally brave and powerful. If Hastivarma was Rajasimha 
and Ranabhita, his son Indravarma, in his grant dated in the ninety-first year, 
was Rajasimha. 

From the time of Hastivarma, the second period in the history of the 
Gangas begins. Since they became the masters of Mahendra hill, they w’ere 
the devout worshippers of the feet of the god Gokariia established on the 
top of the hill. It has already been shown that the era signified other things ; 
it may, further, be observed that the country of Kalinga w^as divided into 
districts (vishayas) from the time of these kings. 

Hastivarma mentions the village of Hondolika in Kroshtukavartini 
Vishaya. Maharajah Anantavarma, son of Maharajadhirajah De vend ra varma, 
in his grant dated in 204th year, states that the village of Talathere w^as in 
Kroshtukavartini district. Tallatreya (83°50' E. Long-, and 18^32' N. Lat.) is 
a village in the Narasannapeta taluk of the Ganjam district lying to the 
north of the Vamsadhara river. It was this river that w^as called Kroshtuka- 
vartini and the country to the north of the river was called the Kroshtuka- 
vartini Vishaya. Nows Hondolika being in Kroshtukavartini, it should lie 
to the north of the Vamsadhara river. The Hastivarma plates state that a 
piece of land w^as bought from the inhabitants of Hondolika and was given to 
a Brahmin wLo was a resident of Urmela. The donee must have built a small 
village on that land and called it after the village from which he had come. 
So the new^ village got the name Urmela-grama w^hich in course of time be- 
came Urmela-gam and then into Ur-lam. There is still a tradition in those 
parts that the lands of the proprietory of Urlam once belonged to the village 
of Lukulam. So it appears that the name Hondolika-grama became Lukulam. 

Both Urlam (84°3' E. Long, and 18^25^ N. Lat.) and Lukulam, w^hich 
is only ^:ly:ee miles of Uidam, lie to the north of the Vamsadhara river and 
Kroshtukavartini must have been its old name. 

The country lying to the north of the river Vamsadhara is unbroken by 
any big riv^hr until w^e come to Teekaly. So it had to be sub-divided into 
smaller jurisdictions. Such w’as Saraumalarhba mentioned in the Chicacole 
plates of Devendra varma, son of Gunarnava, dated 183rd year of the 
Kalinga era. Poppangika w’as the village mentioned ?ri this ^ub-division, 


Two miles from Parlakimidi the village Poppangi. Though not found in 
the Indian Atlas this is mentioned in the Census Report of 1901. 

lathe Atchyntapuram plates of Indravarma dated eighty-seventb 3 ^ear is- 
mentioned Siddharthaka-grama in Varahavartini Vishaya. The same village 
and the same district are also mentioned in the Siddhantam plates of 
Devendravarma dated 195th year. This Siddharthaka 'grama is the modern 
Siddhantam (84°!' E. Long, and 18^24' N. Lat.). Tamaracheruva with 
Chikkali Vataka in Varahavartini vishaya is mentioned in the grant of Indra- 
varma dated 128th year ; in the grant of Devendravarma, son of Anantavarrria 
Deva dated 251st year ; and also in the Madras Museum plates dated Saka 
Samvat 984. In the last document is mentioned the god Kotesvara in the 
village of Tamaracheruva. The temple of Kotesvara on the bank of the 
Nagavali is very much reputed in and around Chicacole; all the Brahmins of 
the place live around the temple and that part of the town still forms the chief 
abode of the priestly class. What was called Tamaracheruva in the Ganga 
plates is this part of the modern Chicacole and the Chikkalivataka has subse- 
quently developed into Srikakulam by which name is now meant the whole 
locality. The present name seems to^ have come into use from before the 
time of Kapilesvara Deva of Orissa (A.D. 1435 — 1470). The change of Chikkali 
to Srikakulam and the change of Siddharthaka-grama to Siddhantam clearly 
show that the people from the country between the Godavary and the Krishna 
had come and settled in the Kalinga ; for the names Srikakulam and 
Siddhantam are there found from historic times. One of the Ganga grants 
(Piirle plates dated 143rd year) tells us that a Brahmin of Tirilinga came 
and settled in the Kalinga country ; and the Tirilinga was the region between 
the Godavary and the Krishna (Sarada, Vol. I, April 1924). 

As we have seen Siddhantam and Chicacole lie between the two rivers 
of Nagavali .and Vamsadhara; this region was called the Varahavartini 
Vishaj^a. In this district another village Bruhat-K5dila is also mentioned ; 
but it is difficult to identify it with any of the places given in the Indian 
Atlas. It may be Pedda-Podilam (84° E. Long, and 18°29' N. La*t.) about 
six miles from the Chicacole Railway Station. 

• In the document issti^d by Indravarma from Dantapura in the 143rd 
year it is stated that Bukkii-kura^grama was in KiUaka-rashtra. Thd region 
was called a Rashtra, i.e., a kingdom. It appears to have been an 
independent kingdom before its conquest by the Gangas. Having conquered 
this region the Kalinga kings made Dantapura its centre of administration. 
The conquest and subjugation of this Rashtra might have occurred in the 
time of Indravarma of th^ charter dated 128th 3 ^ear. All the places men- 
tioned in the document have been identified* 



Another charter issued from Dantipnra is the Narasipatam plates of 
Vajrahasta III. The district Gorasatta comprising the thirteen villages out- 
side Taijipava village was given to Irugana Sri Manaditya Chotta. The 
boundaries of this district also were given. It is not possible to identify 
any of them. The river Vamsadhara was said to lie on the west and we 
know that the river which is now called Vamsadhara was, in the Kalinga days, 
called the Kroshtukavartini. Moreover, the country to which the modern 
Vamsadhara lies to the west could not naturally hgve been under the 
jurisdiction of Dantipura which existed near Siddhantam. The Vamsadhara 
of the Narasipatam plates must have been therefore some other river in the 
region to the south of the Nagavali. 

The zamindar of Oongarada and Siripuram belongs to the family of 
Inugantis ; this name appears to be a modification of Irugana, the family 
name of the donee of the grant. Oongarada 83°47' E. Long, and 18°31' N. 
Lat. lies four miles to the north of Talatampara, which was, perhaps, the 
village of Tampava mentioned in the plates. 

From these two plates it appears that the region now occupied by the 
taluks of Palakonda, Chipurupalli, Qajapatinagaram and Salur, formed the 
Kurakarashtra of which the administrative centre under the Gangas was 
Dantapura or Dantipura, which is still found in the malukdari of Danta in 
Ganjam district. 

Amongst the grants of the Gangas, there are three which were issued 
from Svetakadhishthana, which means the chief town of the region of Svetaka. 
These grants bear no date and we can only assign them to their proper ages 
on palseographical grounds. 

Dhanantara plates of Samantavarma may be assigned to the period 
between Indravarma, son of Danarnava ruling in 149th year and Devendra- 
varma, son of Gunarnava ruling in the years 183 and 195, because the 
Dhanantara plates resemble letter for letter the Siddhantam plates of 
Devendravarma ; but the ^ of the former set is like that of the Chicacole 
plates of the latter king. About a century and a half after the founding of 
the Ganga throne, the region of Svetaka seems to have been subdued by the 
Kalinga kings. The object of this grant was Vatagrama in Hamanibhoga. In 
the Chiiln 3 ,-kimidi zamindari of Ganjam district, there is the village Bothapoor 
on 83°34' E. Long, and 19°34' N. Lat. There is no means of identifying 
Hamanibhoga. Dhanantara w'here the plates have been discovered is about 
ten miles east of this Bothapoor. 

The second set of plates are the Ganjam plates of Prithivivarma Deva., 
These on palmographical basis may be assigned to the time^of Vajrahasta Deva 
III alicfs Anantavarma. Perhaps Prithivivarma is Anantavarma himself, ^for 
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Prithivi and Ananta are .synonyms. The reading of the place names, 
especially of the name of the district, was incorrect. It Was read as Janora in 
Epigraphialndica, Vol.IV, No. 26. But from the estampages of the pla-tes kind- 
ly supplied to me by the Superintendent, Madras Museum, the name clearly 
appears to be Jan-thau-vara and this name is corroborated by Jantavura men- 
tioned as the capital of Kamarnava I (Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVIII, June 
1889, No. 179). The object of the grant was the double village of Dola 
(grama-dvayara-dolai. Janthauvara or Jantavura appears modified in Jallantra 
(84°36' E. Long, and 18°57' N. Lat.) in Sompeta taluk of Ganjam district. 
This was the headquarters of an ancient zamindari. “ Jallantra cottah ” 
contains “an old image of a village goddess” (Sewell). There are several relics 
in and around Jallantra to show its antiquity. In this zamindari is a village 
Dola-Govindapuram (117, Census Report, 1901) situated about five miles 
north of Jalantracoota. 

The third set is that of Indfavarma Deva reviewed in the Epigraphical 
Report of 1918. The plates have not yet been published and so I am not able 
to examine the characters to assign any approximate date to them. The .object 
of the grant is the village Amera-sing^ in Jalamvora Vishaya. In Chinna- 
kimidi zamindari is a village by name Jallamurra, 84°36' E. Long, and 19°25' 
N. Lat., and as its name signifies, it is situated on the southern tributary of the 
Rushicoolya river. There is no village now bearing the name of Amera-singa. 
But Vishama-giri where the plates have been discovered may be that Amera- 
singa; for ‘singa’ and ‘ giri ’ mean the same thing. Vishama-giri (Bisamgiri 
of the Indian Atlas) is about ten miles south-west of Jallamurra. 

These places now identified lie in a region of which Chikati forms the 
centre. Chikati is not a modern town ; it is found mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions in the Mukhalingam temple. In No. 335 of the Epigraphical Report of 
1896 it is mentioned as Chikati and it is dated in S.S. 1212 or A.D. 1290; 
No. 338 which is dated in S.S. 1283 or 1361, mentions it as Sikati ; No. 358 
which is dated S.S. 1267 or A.D. 1345, has it as Chikati again. 

The Svetaka or Svetka of the Ganga plates is only Chikati changed by 
metathesis. In old Dravidian, as in modern Tamil, there was only one sign 
to represent the two sounds of ^ and or easily becomes or 

which in rapid pronunciation becomes or ^^T^Fifk. This or 
region lying immediately to the north of Mahendra, must have been the 
Mahakantara mentioned immediately before Mahendragiri-Kottpra in the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription. 

Before we take up the identification of the places mentioned in the other 
plates, it is but necessary Jo identify Kalinganagara from which every grant is 
said to have been issued. This was the capital of Kalinga. M.R.Ry. Rao 
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Saheb G. V. Ramamurti Pantulu Garu, B.A., has identified it with the city 
that extended from -Mukhalingam to Nagarikatakani. But this could not 
have bee^n the Kalinganagara of the kings that gave their charters in the years 
of the victorious and prosperous Kalinga era ; for, the copperplate grant dated 
S.S. 1040 of Anantavarma-Chodagangadeva clearly states that Kamarnava II 
had ‘‘ his city in Nagara in which he built a lofty temple for an emblem of 
the God Isa in the linga-form, to which he had given the name of Madhukesa, 
because it was produced from a madhuka tree.” It also tells us that Kamar- 
nava I had his capital in Jantavura. The Kalinga kings from Hastivarma to 
Kamarnava 1 mention Kalinganagara to have been their capital. Where was 
this ? • , 

We have seen that from the time of Hastivarma, the kings of the Ganga 
family became the devout worshippers of god Gokarna on the Mahendra hill. 
From this we understand that the Mahendra hill was subdued only about 
eighty years after the founding of the dynasty. Kalidasa, in his Raghuvamsa, 
canto IV, tells that the king Raghu went and captured Mahendra hill. So the 
Mahendra hill was the chief landmark of Kalinga. The Allahabad prasasti of 
Samudragupta mentions the country of Kalinga by Mahendragiri-Koutturaka. 
The capital of Kalinga at the time ot Samudragupta appears to have been 
Kottiira near Mahendragiri. This is identified by Prof. Vincent A. Smith with 
Cothoor 84^89' E. Long, and 18°53' N. Lat. This is on the sea coast. In 
Raghuvamsa, canto VI, it is said that the capital of the Kalinga king was on 
the sea side. 

RTPR ^Rc^: I 

The waves of the ocean are seen from the palace of the king of Kalinga 
and the roar of the ocean- surpasses the sound of his watch drum. From this 
it clearly appears that the palace and so the capital of Kalinga was on the 
coast. 

The same fact is also intimated by the Kalinga grant of Indravarma 
dated 146th year of the Kalinga era, which states that the city of Kalinga was 
‘ embraced by the fingers of the waves of the water of the ocean ’. Here the 
original editor of the plates interpreted in another^way. What is stated in 
the plates^ is ‘ Jaladhi-jala-tarahga-karapallav-alihgita — sakala-kalihg-avani- 
tala-tilakayam£inad==vijaya-kalifiga-nagarat This is the only Kalinga grant 
that describes the Kalinga-nagara in this way. In giving the meaning of this, 
the first phi^ase from ‘ Jaladhi ’ to ‘ alingita ’ was understood to be adjectival 
to ‘ sakala-kaling-avani ’. But from what is said in other grants this^ con- 
struction appears to be wrong. The first phrase is translated into ‘ Sarv-artu- 
•sukha-ramanlyad ’ and the second into ‘ Sakala-vasumathtilakayamanadh ^ A 
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place cannot be ^ pleasant (on account of the simultaneous existence) of the 
comforts of all seasons ’ unless it is ‘ embraced by the fingers of the waves of 
the water of the ocean This interpretation is supported by Raghuvamsa. So 
the Kalinganagara of these Ganga kings was Kottur (Cotoor of the Indian 
Atlas) ■ and this was so till the time of Kamarnava I who changed his seat to 
‘Janovura’. Kamarnava II changed it to ‘ Nagara’. By the time of Vajrahasta 
Deva III alias Anantavarma there were three regions, Dantapura, Kalinga- 
nagara and Svetaka, merged into the kingdom of Kalinga and so he bore the 
title of ‘ Trikaling-a(3hipatih’. 

In Kalinga proper which extended from Langulya or Nagavali in the 
south to a line drawn from Mahendragiri to Kottur .in the north,, we have 
already identified the districts of Varahavartini and Kroshtuka-vartini and the 
villages thereof. 

The other parts of the kingdom also have to be discovered from the places 
mentioned in the grants other than those that have been referred to above. 
Talamttla in Korosataka-Panchali, the name of this district exists in Korasada 
84®7' E, Long, and 84°44' N. Lat. situated on the southern bank of the 
eastern tributary of the Vamsadhara river. Talamula may be Malloowa about 
nine miles south-east of Korasada. 

Devenna-Panchali is the second panchali we are told of in the Kalinga 
plates. The village* Khettata is said to be in this division. Devapoorum 
(84®24' E, Long, and 18°40' N. Lat.) and Chetapooram about five miles east of 
Devapoorum, perhaps represent the two respectively. Pushyagiri-Panchali 
with the town of Huduvaka is the third division of this name. Pushya 
means ‘kali’ and ‘giri’ means ‘ metta Kalimetta or Kanimetta is the 
translation of Pushyagiri. Kalimetta, Kalimeraka are other forms of the 
name. Villages with these names are found near Sigadam in Chipurupalli 
taluk of Vi^agapatam district. Eduva and Enduva are villages in the same 
region. Perhaps this was the region indicated by the name Pushyagiri- 
Panchali, 

These three tracts were called Panchalis. A country where men of the 
five trades, the carpenter, weaver, barber, washerman and shoemaker, live is 
a Panchali (M. Williams). It is a well-knowm fact that Sigadam and the 
surrounding tract is the home of weavers, Salis and Devangis, who even now 
make the finest cloths. As for Korasada and Devapoorum nothing is known. 
They might have been the abode of craftsmen. 

Vajrahasta Deva III mentions Erada Vishaya (Ep. Rep. 1&19, App. A, 
No. 3). The village Sattivada was given to some Ganapatinayaka. This is 
dated in S.S. 971. The same monarch in his grant dated S. S. 979 
separates twelve tillages'' with Velpura from Erada- Vishaya and formed the 



Velpura-Vishaya. Sattivada (83°36' E. Long, and 18‘'25' N. Lat.) is a village 
in Bobbili taluk. Of the villages said to have been grouped into the Velpura- 
Vishaya only some could be identified. Velpurah is on 83'’35' E. Long, and 
18^13' N. Lat. and is about fifteen miles south of SattivMa. Vappadam is 
Boppadain about five miles east of Velpurah. Chikidim is Sigadam, about 
four miles east of Boppadam ; a mile and a half to the north of Sigadam lies 
Devarapalli which is Devarema. Muringam is Mulagam about three miles 
north-west of Devarapalli. Pddfiru is perhaps Pondur which is about, eighteen 
miles north-east of Velpurah. Five miles west of Velpurah lies Gundredu 
which is Gudra. The other places cannot be identified. 

Parlakimidi plates of the time of Vajrahasta mention that Daraparaja 
was the regent of Pancha-Vishaya. Lankakoiia was a part of the district ; its 
boundaries were given, but none of them can be identified now. Mandasa 
plates of Anantavarma Deva dated S.S. 976 mention Pancha-Patra-Vishaya ; 
a part of this district was Mahendra-bhoga and Madhipatharakhanda was a 
village in the Bhoga. ■ These two plates help us to identify the places. 

Dharmakhedi, the donor of the latter grant was a Mahamandalesvara and 
seems to have been a descendant of Ugrakhedi, the donor of the former. 
These two charters belong to the same region which is called Pancha-Vishaya 
in one and Panchapatra-Vishaya in another. Where was this vishaya ? 

Madhipatharakhanda, the village mentioned in the second set of plates, 
is now represented by the two villages, Madhia (84^^34' E. Long, and 18°54' 
N. Lat.) and Patrakhanda (84°34' E. Long, and 18°54' N. Lat.). Both these 
are in Mandasa zamindari which includes the famous Mahendra hill. 
Mahendrabhoga is represented by the village Bhogaband (No. 171, Mandasa 
Zamindari, Sompeta taluk, Census Report, 1901). Since all these villages are 
found in this zamindari which circumscribes the Mahendra hill, the original 
name of this country must have been Mahendrabhoga. 

Mahendrabhoga was a sub-division of the Panchapatra-Vishaya which must 
have been from the river Mahendratanaya which forms the southern boundary 
of the Mandasa estate. Lankakona is said to have been in Pancha Vishaya. 
So we have to search for this place to the north of the Mandasa estate.’ 

In Juradah estate there is a village of the name of Lankah (84*^38' E. Long, 
and 19®3^N. Lat.). Hossandi may have been that village ; but it cannot be 
identified; much less, any of the places mentioned as its boundaries. Anyhow it , 
is clear that the Juradah estate was the Lankah-cona division and Mandasa 
estate was^the Mahendrabh5ga division of the Pancha-Vishaya of Kalinga. 

Similarly, the three Vizagapatam plates of Anantavarma-Chodaganga- 
deva help us to discover the Samba va- Vishaya of Kalinga. In th^ grant 
dated S.S. 1003 Chakivada in Samva-Vishaya w^s granted to the god Siva 


under the name of Rajarajesvara in the village of Rengujed. The charter of 
S,S. 1040 grants the village of Tainarakhandi“ in the Samva-Vishaya to- a 
person named Madhava. The village of Sumuda, in the Saramag or Sammaga- 
Vishaya in the Kalingadesa, was granted by the gift of S.S. 1057. All these 
grants refer to the same tract of the country called the Samva district 
(Sammag must be a wrong spelling of Samvil). 

In Salur taluk of the Vi^agapatam district is the village Chemndu (83°18' 
E. Long, and 18^^38' N. Lat.) which is only another form of Sumuda. Six 
miles to the east orthis village is Rejeru, where, I am told, there is a temple 
built of polished black granite. This must be the Rengujed of the document. 
Tamarakhandi is three miles north-east of Rejeru. All the villages are 
beautifully situated on rivers that form the tributary of the Nagavali. About 
a mile and a half to the north-\vest of Chemudu lies, beautifully situated on 
a stream, Sambara, the village that gave the name to the district. Chakivada 
is not found either in the Indian Atlas or in the Census lists. 

Tarugrama in Galela-Vishaya was the object of grant in the document 
dated 351 of the Kalinga era of Maharajah Satyavarma Deva. Galela is 
Galavelli (83°20' E. Long, and 18‘^32' N. Lat.) a village in Bobbili taluk. 
This village is mentioned in Sewell's Lists. It is said that in this village 
is the temple of Karnes varaswami said to be of considerable antiquity, and that 
near the gate are some 'illegible' inscriptions. Tarugrama is perhaps Tara- 
puram which is about four miles east of Salur. This region, in which Galavelli 
and Tarapuram are located lies to the south of the river Vegavati which 
flows into the Nagavali. In this region also lies Narayanapuram mentioned 
as a place of encampment of Narasimha Deva IV on 24th February 1397 A.D. 
This village contains two temples ; on a pillar of the larger temple are inscrip- 
tions in old Telugu characters. I saw these.and read one or two of them. Both 
of them were gifts by Chodagangadeva. In this region lies also the village 
Gangada about three miles west of Galavelli. Here are also some ruined tem- 
ples and tradition says that, in ancient times, a big city extended from Gangada 
to Galavelli ; and it is also said that big bricks and pieces of pottery are very 
generally seen between these two villages. Since Gangada is a corruption of 
Gangavadt, the visha^^a in which Kolhalapura, the place from which Kamar- 
nava I is said to have come with his four brothers, was said to exis^ the ruins 
between Gangada and. Galavelli may perhaps mark the site of Kolhalapura. 

■ Pudila, Mududa, Masina, Soliga and some other villages of Devadama- 
davam-Vishaya are said to have been given to Bhattaraka Dharme?rvara. Deva- 
damadavam is Devadam (83*^42' E. Long, and ISHl' N. Lat.) in Palakonda 
taluk? Soliga may be Chillakam about twelve miles west of Devadam;’ 
the other places carfnot be Tdentified, Dharmesvara Bhattaraka is, perhaps, the 



linga at the village of Sangam situated at the confluence of Nagavali and its 
western tributaries. 

Mandasa plates of Rajendravarma Deva dated 342iid year of the Kalinga 
era mentions Tamvaddi in Sailada-Vishaya. In Parlakimidi zamindari there 
is the village Sailada (No, 150, Census Report, 1901), Cheehlapooram of Indian 
Atlas (84°12' E. Long, and 18°42' N. Lat.) ; about two miles north-west of 
this village lies Tamara which may be a contraction of Tamvaddi. 

Virintaka in Pushkarani-Vishaya is mentioned in 1>he grant of Devendra- 
varma, son of Rajendravarma Deva. Pushkarini means an elephant. In 
Gumsoor forests of the Ganjam district elephants are found in herds even now. 
It is no wonder if the modern Rushikoolya river which rises in the Gumsoor 
hills was given, in ancient da 3 'S, the name of Pushkarini. It is a great problem 
for the research students how Pushkarini became converted into Rushicoolya. 

-Rushicoolya may be a modification of the Savara name. From the 
place names in this part of the district, it can be clearly seen that Savaras, 
who now form the inhabitants of the hills, original!}' occupied both the litto- 
ral and the hills. They must have given a name, significant of some striking 
feature, to every object in their surr 4 )undings. The Gangas that had conquered 
the country from the Savaras, translated the names of objects into Sanskrit. 
That the Savaras gave this river a name significant of its being the abode of 
elephants is proved by the very fact that the name Pushkarini was applied 
to it by the Gangas. Ra, in Savara language, means 'an elephant’, Raji is 
the plural. Tvandya’ means a river. So Raji-kandya means ‘elephants river’. 
This can be very easily transformed into Rushi-koolya. 

Pushkarini-Vishaya must have been the country to the north of this river. 
Virintaka may be Biridi, the head-quarters of a very ancient zamindari. 

There is only one more village that can be identified. Sellada in Riipa- 
vartini-Vishaya is mentioned in the grant of Anantavarma Chodaganga, 
son of Rajaraja Deva. Sellada is in Tekkali taluk. Three miles to the south 
of this village flows a river, the name of which is not known. It appears 
that the village Sellada was given to an inhabitant of Talagrama for the 
worship of the goddess Bhagavati in Sellada. It is not known if the goddess 
still exists there. But Talagrama (Talagam of’ Indian Atlas) is about five 
miles So<ith-west of Sellada. In the light of these evidences it appears that 
Rilpavartini was the name of the river that flows to fhe south of vSellada. 

From the above it becomes clear that the kingdom of Kalinga originally 
extended from the Nagavali river to the Mahendra hill. Then in course of 
time, the countries to the south and the north were conquered and by tjje time 
of Anantavarma-Chodagangadeva the Kalinga kingdom^extended from Salqr 
in the south to the Chilka lake in the north, 
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•THE KOSAR AND THE VAMBA MORIYAR. 

By K. G. Sesha Aiyar, Esq., B.A., B.L. 

4 » 


At p. 596 of the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Dr. Barnett? 
writing about the Kosar, says : — '‘From the references of the poets to them 
it would seem that they once made an unsuccessful attack on Mdgur, and 
found allies in the Vamba Moriyar or ‘Bastard Mauryas,’ possibly a branch of 
the Konkani Mauryas.” The statement is apparently based on lyric No. 251 
of the Ahananilru collection, and possibly also on some passages in Chapter 
II of Prof. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s Beginnings of South Indian History, 
where ‘he considers the question of the Mauryan invasion of South India. 
The learned professor has stated there that the Kosar formed the advance 
guard of the Mauryan army of invasion, and administered a crushing defeat 
upon their enemies near Potiyil hill, in the south-western corner of Madura ; 
but as the Chief of Mogur declined submit to them, the Mauryas advanced 
south to subjugate him. He has quite'recently reiterated that view in his 
article on The Kosar of Tamil Literature, which appeared in the issue of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for October last. The names of Dr. 
Barnett and Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar justly carry so much weight that 
one would feel inclined to accept their statements without reservation. 
Nevertheless, in this instance, I venture to doubt if their conclusions are 
supported by ancient Tamil literature, on which alone they profess to rely. 

The questions that arise are : — (i) Did the Kosar form the advance 
party of a foreign army that invaded the Tamil country.^ (ii) Did they gain a 
victory at Potiyil hill? (iii) Were they the enemies of the Magur chieftain? 
(iv) Who w^ere the Vamba Moriyar, and did they invade South India? I am 
inclined to think that, on all these questions, both Dr. Barnett and Dr. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar have probably erred. They seem to have proceeded 
on a wrong interpretation of Ahananuru 251, w^hich is the most important 
poem in this connection. That lyric tells us of* the attempt of a faithful 
maid-servant to console her mistress who is in distress on account of her 
husband’s long absence in a distant land. The attendant says that several 
messengers have already been sent to him, and if he receives the new’s of her 
condition from any one of them, he will not stay aw’ay even for all the 
fabulous riches of Nanda. The maid then reminds her mistress that the land 
to which he has gone is far, far awa}^ beyond the distant mountain. It is 
here that the passage relating to the Kosar, Mogur and the Vamba 'Moriyar’ 


occurs ; and everything depends upon the correct interpretation of the 
passage. The original is as follows : — 

Vel kodi't- 

tunai kalanna piinai ter-k-kosar 
^ ton rnutfilat-tarum panai-p-potiji'l 

innisai murasam kadip-pigut-tiranga-t- 
temmunai citaitta hanrai Mogur 
paniyamaiyir pakaitalai vanta 
maker u tanai vainpa morij’ar 
punaiter nemi yruliya kuraitta 
vilanku vel laruviya vafaiva yumpar. 

The English rendering would be : Beyond the mountain pass shining 
with cascades, which the Vamba Moriyar lowered for the wheels of their 
ornamented cars to roll along, when with a large army they came intent on 
war, because Mogur would not submit in the days when the Kosar, possessed 
of the victorious flag and swift decorated cars, destroyed the enemies in the 
battle field and (thus) enabled the sweet music of their drums to resound in 
the assembly ground underneath the ancient banian tree with its mighty 
spreading branches. This passage shows that the Kosar were regarded as 
invincible in war ; and relying on the well-known prowess of the Kosar, the 
Mogur chief treated with disdain the Vamba Moriyar, a foreign people who 
made a hostile march towards the Tamil country. It will be noticed that to 
the ears of the Tamil poet the sound of the Kosar’s war-drum as it resounded 
in the assembly ground was ‘ sweet music ’ (in-isai) ; and this it could not be 
unless the Kosar were a friendly people. That the Kosar were the friends 
and allies of the Mogur chief is also seen from Madurai-Kanci, another 
Sangam work like Ahananilru, where the poet tells us that the presence of 
the Kosar brought fame and lustre to M5gur’s kingdom {Maditrai-Kanci 
vl. 508-9). It was the consciousness that he had the help of the Kosar that 
made the Mogur chief so bold. The Vamba Moriyar were an enemy people, 
who apparently came on an expedition of conquest ; but there is no warrant 
in Tamil literature so far as I know for holding that the Kosar formed their 
advance guard or were in alliance with them in their expedition. On the 
other hand, the oldest Tamil works like Ahananuru invariably refer to the 
Kosar in eulogistic terms as a trustworthy and truthful people, celebrated for 
their valour (C/. Ahananuru 15; 196; 205; 251; 262). They inhabited 
Tulu-Nadu (Aha. 15) and, perhaps at a later period, also Kongu-Mdu (Silap- 
padhikaram), within the limits of the Tamil country. Of course they had 
their -occasional fights with some chiefs of the Tamil land, who were their 
neighbours (C/. Ah?:. 196 -Kunmtokai 73); as, indeed, all the Tamil kings and 



chiefs had in those remote days ; but nowhere is found any statement or 
indication that the Kosar were a new arrival in the land, or that they were a 
non-Tamil people in alliance with hostile foreigners. 

Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar is responsible for the statement that the 
Kosar 'administered a crushing defeat on their enemies near Potiyil hill’ ; and 
for this he relies on the Ahananuru lyric above quoted. He has, I am afraid, 
misunderstood the meaning of potiyil which occurs there. The word has no 
reference to Potiyil Hill at all; but it means ‘the place of assembly,’ the 
tract of open land outside the town used by the inhabitants for common pur- 
poses. In this instance, the poet says that the assembly ground was xnarked 
by an ancient, spreading banian tree. (Ton-niutu-alattu-arimi-panai-potiyil.) 
This identical line occurs also in Kuruntokai 15 in connection with^ the 
Kosar. The very description shows it was not the mountain Potiyil that the 
poet intended ; there is absolutely no attribute of a mountain mentioned, and 
so the alleged victory of the Kosar at Potiyil Hill should be rejected as a 
myth. 

A word now about the ‘ Varnba Moriyar’. Who were they? Pandit 
Raghava Aiyangar of the Tamil Lexicon Committee, Madras, says that the 
poet’s reference is to the Guptas ; Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar maintains that 
the expression refers to the imperial Mauryas of Magadha ; and Dr. Barnett, 
and perhaps Mr. T. N. Subramaniam also, .understand it to refer to the 
Konkani Mauryas of the South. They are not all agreed about the meaning 
of the term Vampa in this connection ;*but whether we assign to it its origi- 
nal meaning of ‘ unstable ’ or the secondary or derived meaning of ‘ new ’ or 
‘useless’, it seems to me we can hardly take the expression Vamba moriyar 
to refer to the Konkani Mauryas. The Konkani Mauryas were apparently an 
insignificant people. ‘ Petty Mauryan dynasties,’ says Mr. Vincent Smith 
in his Early History of India (3rd Edition, p, 195), ‘apparently connected in 
some unknow’n way with the imperial line, ruled in the Konkan, between the 
Western Ghats and the sea, and in some other parts of Western India, during 
the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries, and are frequently mentioned in 
inscriptions. ’ The inscriptions mention them with such small tribes as the 
Nalas and the Kadambas ; and besides, the Aihole -inscription of Plilakesin II 
refers to the Konkani Mauryas in terms not . flattering to their military 
prowess. They were not a formidable people, renowned in war ; and so far as 
I know, they do not seem to have ever attempted any daring conquest. The 
description*of the ‘ Moriyar ’ that is found in the Ahananilru lyrics leaves no 
room for doubt that they were a powerful, venturesome people, whose army 
crossed a distant mountain on an expedition to the south ; and that descrip- 
tion cannot suit the Konkani Mauryas, or the ^nsettl(W freebooters, as 
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Mr. Subramaniam says, on the border of the Tula land. There are three 
lyrics in* the Ahananuru collection where the expression ‘ Moriyar ’ occurs ; 
they are Nos. 69, 251, and 281. In all the three poems, the passage of their 
war chariots through the mountain pass, which they are said to have cut low 
(kuraitta) for the purpose, receives prominent mention. Apparently the 
mountain had been thought to be impassable ; and the daring feat of these 
foreigners who crossed it with their huge cars so excited the imagination of 
the Tamil poets that they explained it by saying that the invaders had cut a 
pass through the mountain. What is certain is that a warlike people, whose 
country lay beyond a distant mountain had crossed it on a hostile expedition 
with the full equipment of war. It is almost impossible that these people 
could be the Konkani Mauryas. 

Were they the Guptas ? Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar, a Tamil scholar 
of acknowledged ability, entertains the view that the expression Vamba 
Moriyar denotes the army of Samudragupta that invaded South India ; and 
in this view he is supported by Prof. Ramaswami Aiyangar {vide ^eran 
Senkuttuvauj and Studies in South Indian Jainism), I had taken the liberty 
on a former occasion to doubt whether the generally accepted or orthodox 
estimate of Samudragupta's militai'y Achievements was not considerably 
exaggerated, and referred to the view of Dr. Dubreuil in support. However 
that be, there is no evidence, so far as I know, that Samudragupta invaded 
South India ; and the suggestion of Mr. Ramaswami Aiyangar that 'small 
expeditions might have been sent -by him to effect an entry into the Tamila- 
kam ’ does not appeal to me. It seems to me that both the learned Pandit 
and the learned Professor have sought to assign a forced meaning to * Moriyar', 
Their suggestion is that the poet, who was .contemporary or nearly so with 
the incident he narrated referred to them as Vamba Moriyar or new Mauriyar 
in contradistinction to the old Mauryas, the imperial Mauryas of Magadha; and 
Prof. Ramaswami Aiyangar makes the further suggestion that Mamiilanar, 
the author of the Tamil poem, gives us, perhaps, a bit of the history of the ori- 
gin of the Gupta dynasty by calling the Guptas, new Mauryas (p. 139, Studies 
in South Indian Jainism), though in a previous page (p. 137) he says : ' Our 

point is that there has been a confusion in the mind of Mamulanar himself 
in regard to Gupta ancestry.’ However, he recognizes that 'the difficulty of 
identifying the Mauryas of Mamulanar with the forces of Samudragupta is no 
doubt very great.’ (p. 136.) Pandit Raghava Aiyangar’s identification was 
based on an incorrect reading and a wrong interpretation of Samijdragupta’s 
pillar inscription ; and the halting support that Mr. Ramaswami Aiyangar 
extends to that identification is based on several suppositions or assumptions 
and not one proved ^or accepted fact of history. 



Were they the imperial Mauryas ? Prof. Krishnaswami Aiyaiigar say^ 
they were. He seems to think that his view derives support from the men- 
tion by the same poet in another lyric (Atah. 265) of the hiding in the Ganges 
of the wealth which the Nandas had accumulated in Patalipura. ^ Hence ’ 
he says, ‘ the expression Vamba Moriyar^ the Maurya iwvi homines, is justi- 
fied in respect of this author and his contemporaries ' (Beginnings of South 
Indian History, p. 89). In spite of the natural temptation to equate the 
* Mariyar ’ of the Ahanfmuru lyrics — supposing that is the correct reading — 
with the imperial Mauryas, I feel considerable difficulty *in doing so. Having 
regard to Tamil literary usage, it seems to me that before the word Moriyar 
comes into literary use, the term Mauryar of which the other is a corruption, 
must have been well-known to Tamil literature ; but there does not seem to 
be any instance in classical Tamil literature where the word AhznWjw appears. 
Obviousl}^ the ancient Tamil poets did not know that word, and it could not, 
therefore, have been subjected to any .process of phonetic alteration by them, 
with a view to easier pronunciation or otherwise. The use of a word in its 
normal form must be familiar before a modified form springs up in use as the 
result of phonetic tendencies. Thus we have in Tamil works both Kausikan 
and Kosikan, Gautaman and Gotamlcn ; but nowhere in Tamil literature are 
the Kauriyar spoken of as Koriyar, or the Kaiiniyar referred to 2 iS Koniyar, I 
know that, according to the old Pali works, the Buddhist republic of Mariyas 
existed at Pipphalivana, long before the imperial Mauryas of the Magadha 
kingdom ; but they do not appear to have been a warrior clan, and it is not 
suggested that they are the people referred to in Ahandnurii. 

However, I am not satisfied that Moriyar is the correct reading. The 
Ahananuru collection has just recently been printed ; but it cannot be said 
that it has been critically edited. In a manuscript copy that I have seen, pdliyar 
occurs instead of Moriyar in poem 69, and Moriyd {Oion^turr) instead of Moriyar 
in poem 281. In poem 251, Vavipa Moriyar is f.ound in the manuscript also, 
but otherwise the reading there is in several respects different from what we 
find in the printed copy. However, there is a poem in the Pura-nanuru 
collection from w’hich assistance may be derived. In Puram 175, we have 
vin poru neduhkudai yiyarer oriyar 
tin katir-t-tikari tiritara-k. kuraitta 
^ ajraivai. 

With this w'e may compare Ahananuru 69, where almost the identical lines 
occur, \^^e have in the printed edition, 

vin poru nedu varai yiyarer mpriyar 

pon puhai tikari tiritara-k-kuraitta • 

1 % % 


varai. 


and, as quoted in Prof, Krishnaswami Ai 3 ^angar’s Beginnings of South Indian 
History, 

vin pora nedunkudai yiyarer nioriyar 
pon punai tikari tiritara-k-kuraitta 


varai. 

We have in Ahananuru 251, 


vampa nioriyar 

punai ter nemi yiiruli^^a knraitta 
1 . . . araivai. 


and in Ahananuru 281, 


mori3’'ar 

ol katir tikari 3 uiruliya kuraitta 

varai. 

In all these passages, the reference is to the same event, as the language 
of the extracts shows. It is, however, significant, that while in the Ahananuru 
poems the deed is ascribed to the Moriyar, the Purananuru lyric ascribes it 
to the driyar. Which of these two readings is incorrect, Oriyar or Moriy a r ? 
While one cannot yet be certain of the text of the Ahananiiru poems, which 
have not been critically examined and edfted, the Purananuru' collection has- 
been carefully edited b}^ Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit V. Swaminatha Ai 3 ^ar, 
with its old invaluable commentary ; and the ancient scholiast, who takes 
care to notice the existence of different readings in his commentary under 
each poem, and has noticed under lyric No. 175 itself several textual variations 
from those he has himself adopted, as actually known to exist, does not say 
that there existed for oriyar an alternative reading moriy ar. We cannot pos- 
sibly impute to him ignorance of the passages in Ahananuru ; and if, as a 
matter of fact, the reading wdriyar in the passages from Ahananuru be the 
correct one, it is strange that having regard to the striking similarity of lan- 
guage and the manifest allusion to the same event in both the works, the com- 
mentator of Purananuru not only adopted a misreading like oriyar, but totally 
ignored the existence of even a possible alternative reading like moriyar. 
There is no mention of moriyar at all in the commentary; and from this it 
may not unreasonably be inferred that hot only was oriyar the only reading 
current in his day and traditionally accepted as the correct reading in the 
Purananuru passage, but also that moriyar was not the cuirent reading in the 
Ahananuru passages even in his day. The conclusion, then, seems to be 
irresistible that moriyar is a mistaken reading for oriyar. The Commentator 
says that the term oriyar denotes the nagar or mccdtaraw The country of 
the Nagar lies beyond the north-eastern oornor o( lr\d.m(ManimehaJai; Maha- 
pariivihlianasutta) , perhaps- about Assam; and the land of the Vidhvatarar 


or Chakravalam is also said to lie there, beyond the Himalayas. I take it that 
the reference in all the passages quoted is, perhaps, to a southerly inarch into 
India, J;hrough a north-eastern pass of the Himalayas, of a trans- Himalayan 
martial tribe at some remote period of antiquity, and that there is no allusion 
to a Maurya or Gupta invasion of the South, Writing in the Madras Christian 
College Magazine in 1 91 7 on the Date of Chilappadiharam , I said while review- 
ng the view expressed by Pandit Raghava Aiyangar — Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar had not then published his view which he has since done with charac- 
teristic learning and fulness in his Beginnings ofSonth Indian History — : “ In 

the verses from Ahananuru relied on by Sriman Raghava Aiyangar, there is no 
mention, either by name or by necessary implication, of any Gupta conqueror 

of South India We know from history that Bindusara Maurya, the 

successor of Chandragupta Maurya, conquered and brought under his swa}’' a 
considerable portion of Diakhinapatha or the Dakhan, , . . and may not Ma- 
mular, even admitting the reading given by Pandit R^ighava Aiyangar of the* 
passage from Ahananiiru to be correct, be regarded as referring to one of 
Bindusara’s expeditions ? I say, even admitting the reading to be correct; for 
in the passage from Purananuru ^the expression that is read by Pandit 
Raghava Aiyangar as mbriyar appears in Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit V. 
Swaminatha Aiyar’s edition as oriyar, which is also the reading adopted by 
the ancient scholiast in his commentary on Purananuru.” The doubt I there 
expressed about the reading I still retain. 

Did these people, whether Oriyar or Moriyar, actually come to South 
India ? It is clear their objective was South India ; but whether as a matter 
of fact they reached South India, we cannot definitely say from the materials 
available. The relevant poem in this connection is Ahananuru 281. For their 
southward march, the poem says the moriyar crossed the mountain, sending the 
Vadukar as an advance guard, or, perhaps, opposed by the Vadukar. Vadiikar 
mttnnitra which is the expression occurring in the poem, may bear either of 
these two meanings ; but, perhaps, the former is preferable. Like the ‘Mdriyar’, 
the Vadukar too are described as vainpa Vadukar (Aha. 375); and they were 
obviously a ferocious people, as their frequent description Katandi vadukar, 
Vadukar fierce as dogs, would show {vide Aha. 107; 381). If they came as the 
vanguarc^ of the Moriyar army, they sustained an ignominious and crushing 
defeat at the hands of the Chola Perum-cenni (Aha. 375); and we do not hear 
of any conquest or occupation of the Tamil land by the ' Moriyar’. Perhaps, 
for sorrie ^reason or other, the ‘ Moriyar ’ never entered South India, though 
the language of Aha. 281, (tenrisai matira munniya varavirku) undoubtedly 
shows that was the point towards which their advance was originally directed. 
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Pratyabhijna School : Kashmir Saivism. 

Another school of Saivism which is dealt with in Sarvadarsanasangraha 
is the Pratyabhijna school prevalent in Kashmir. The founder of this school 
was S5mananda and its principal text-book is the Pratj^abhijilana siitras by 
his disciple Udayakara and commentaries thereori by Abhinavagupta, the 
last of whom flourished at the end of the tenth century (Bhandarkar’s 
Vaishnavism, Saivism, etc., p. 130). According to this, God illumines the 
whole world by the glory of His luminous intelligence, and the diversity 
or plurality of the object world whereby the light which irradiates objects is 
a blue, a j^ellow light and the like, arises from diversity of tint cast upon the 
light by the objects, through the efficacy of His will ; this activity is creative- 
ness. With what materials did God construct this universe? He painted 
this world-picture without materials, without appliances, without a wall to- 
paint it on. With regard to the soul and its re-births, etc., this school 
says: The soul does not feel his oneness with God, because he is blinded by 
illusion and therefore undergoes transmigration. But when he is led’ by his 
preceptor to realize His divine nature he attains salvation. 

Another school of Saivism in Kashmir is the Spanda school whose chief 
sacred authority is the Sivasiitras which are believed to have been revealed 
to Vasugupta by Siva. His period is believed to be the beginning of the 
ninth century and the doctrines that are inculcated by him are similar to 
those of the Pratyabhijna system or fsaiva-Siddhanta. 

Saivism in the Tamil Land or Saiva-Siddhanta. 

Saivism had a large following in the Dravida or Tamil country and an 
extensive literature has been produced in Tamil language pertaining to that 
religion. A large number df hymns known as the Devaram were composed 
by three Saiva saints, Tirunanasambandhar, Appar and Sundarar. These 
are held to be as sacred as the Brahmanical Vedas and are recited in religious 
processions along 'with them. We find that as early as the reign of the 
Chola„king Rajaraja who ascended the throne in '985 A.D., a grant was made 
in the Rajarajesva;^ temp^le at Tanjore for the support of the reciters of the 
Tiruppadiyai .1 of Tirunanasambandhar (S. 1. 1., II, p. 252). In addition to the 



bevaram hymns there are also other sacred works in Tamil connected with 
Saivism, chief among these being the writings of Manikkavasagar, a 
philosopher, Kandaraditya, a king, and Tirumular, a yogin. Saivism of the 
Tamil land differs from that of North India in the following respects : It 
is free from the bloody sacrifices and revolting practices of the Kapalikas. 
It regards the Vedas and Agamas as its scriptures. ^ Siva is regarded as the 
author of both. The Vedas are intended for the twice-born while the 
Agamas are intended for all. The Agamas like the Suprabheda, Karana, 
Kirana, etc., are all in Sanskrit and deal with the philosophy and ritual of 
Saivism. In addition to these the Devaram hymns and other sacred Tamil 
wwks are all held in high esteem. 

Certain devotees of Siva, sixty-three in number, known as Nayanars, 
some of whom are the authors of Devaram hymns, are held by the Southern 
Saivas in as much reverence as the Brahman rishis. Their lives are written 
in a work called Periyapuranain. Their images are set up in most of the 
important Saiva temples of the south and worshipped on all ceremonial 
occasions. These Nayanars or devotees of Siva belonged to different castes. 
Among them may be mentioned : (1) Tirunanasambandhar who probably 
lived in the first half of the seventh century A.D. and sang the praise of 
Siva in all the Saivite shrines in the South which he visited. He next went 
to Madura, where the queen-consort and her prime minister were the only 
followers of Siva, and the rest Jainas. The saint boldly met the Jainas in 
argument, conquered them and converted the king. With his consent 8000 
of the Jainas who refused to change their faith were impaled. (2) Tiruna-^ 
vukkarasu commonly called Appar, who belonged to Vellala caste. Although 
brought up by a loving elder sister as a devotee of Siva he changed his faith 
for Jainism. But after some time he was tormented by severe pain through- 
out the body and finding that all the remedies the Jainas could think of were 
of no avail went to his sister and was r'e-converted to Saivism. At once the 
pain disappeared. The Jainas regarded him as a renegade and persecuted 
him by throwing him into a lime-kiln but he was unhurt. Pictures show him 
holding in his hand a little tool for scraping grass, with which he used to 
scrape the stones of the temple courts. (3) Sundaramurti, a Brahman, 
who probably lived in the early part of the ninth century and who however 
did not adhere to his caste rules but married a -dancing-girl and also a 
Vellala girl and when overcome by family troubles composed fervent 
hymns in praise of Siva. (4) Kannappa of Bedar caste who offered to linga 
the meat which be got from hunting and when, to test him, blood issued from 
an eye of the linga, he at once, without any further ado, scooped out Uis own 
eye and put it on the linga in the place of the eye freysn whidh blood was flowing. 



Later when blood flowed from the other eye of the linga, Kannappa was 
about to pluck out his other eye also joyfully but the god stopped him and 
allowed him to remain permanently to his right at Kalahastr, a placp some 
miles off from Conjeevaram. (5) Nandanar, a pariah who frequently tried 
to go to Chidambaram but would not enter its sacred precincts on account 
of his low caste. (6) S.iruttonda Nayanar, a Brahman who, in order to 
satisfy a Saiva devotee of the North, killed his own son Siriyal.a a*nd cooked 
his flesh. But the pretended devotee who was none other than Siva miracu- 
lously revived the boy. 

The philosophy of Southern Saivism is explained in the Sarvadarsana- 
sangraha under the heading Saivadarsana. Some of the works relating to 
this sect being in Tamil were not easily understood by scholars for a Jong 
time but many of them have been since translated into English and published 
mostly in the Journal, Siddhanta Dipika. According to this S 3 '^stem Soul is 
different from God. It is formless and all-pervasive but unlike that of 
achit or matter. Its Vyapaka (or pervading power) consists in becoming 
one with the thing it dwells in for the time being (body or God). Its eternal 
intelligence and power is eternally conceg,led by the Pdia (bondage), Anava- 
mala and hence called Pasu (Sivajnana Siddhiar of Arunandi Sivacharya : 
III, 2-20). There are three subtle avasthas (states) of the soul. In the 
Kevaldvasthd the soul is non-intelligent, not united to Ragam and other 
Gunas, is actionless ,* but it is united to Anava. In the Sakald the soul gets 
a body, and becomes clothed with the various organs and senses, internal 
and external, and the desire to enjoy the objects of the senses and re-incar- 
nates in different births. In the Siiddhdvasthd the soul becomes balanced in 
good and evil. The grace of the lord descends on him. He gets his Guru’s 
blessing. He attains to Jiiana Y5ga Samadhi and is freed from the triple 
mala (impurities, viz,, Anava-mala, Karma-mala and Ma 3 -^a-mala). He ceases 
to be finite in intelligence and becoming omniscient he is united to the feet 
of the Lord (Ibid,, III, 3,38). The Lord like the potter, creates the worlds 
from Maya as the material cause with the aid of Plis Sakti as the instru- 
mental cause. As the Soul is attached to its forms and organs and is yet 
separate from the body, so dso is God attached to the souls. However, the 
souls cannot become God and God cannot become the souls. God is one 
and different from the souls (Ibid,, III, 2, 2). 

The four ways of reaching God are Sanmdrga, Sahamdrga, Satpiitra- 
indrga and Ddsamdrga, These four are also called Jnana and Yc3ga, Kriya 
and Charya-padas. They will respectively lead one to Sdyujya, Sdrupya, 
Sdmlpya and Sdloka kinds of Mukti. The first kind of Mukti attained by 
Jnana-marga is the'^nal bfiss (Para-muhti) ; Hiq rest are called Pada-mukti 



or way to Mukti {Ibid., Ill, 2, 18). From this it is evident that the religion 
of this sect is a kind of qualified monism in which stress is laid on Jnana 
or kno\\dedge of God. 

The Birth of Virasaiva or Lingayat Sect. 

We have seen before that from the ninth century to the fifteenth 
century the Kalamukha sect flourished throughout the Karnataka country. 
Its priests controlled the leading educational institutions and Saiva temples. 
But the teachings of this sect were in Sanskrit, the language of the Pandits 
and based on an elaborate study of the Vedas, SmritisJ Puranas,‘etc. Their 
gurus or priests were generally Brahmans who alone could find the leisure to 
master the learned works of the sect. Their teachings therefore failed to 
appeal to the masses. From about the eighth century A.D., the teachings and 
the achievements of the Tamil Saiva saints spread to Karnataka also. Fre- 
quent wars between the Chdla and Chalukya kings in the eleventh century 
and the conquest of a portion of M 3 ^sore by the Cholas furthered the inter- 
course between the Kannadigars and the Tamils. As a result of the spread 
of Tamil Saivism in the Karnataka, several devotees of Siva rose in the 
Karnataka country also, their deeds emulating those of the sixty-three saints. 
The names of a few such teachers can be found in Virasaiva works where they 
are treated with the same respect as the sixty-three Nayanars or Puratanars, 
as they are called in Kannada. But the new movement lacked organization 
and political support, and was* led mostly by ignorant men. It fell to the lot 
of an Aradhya Brahmana named Basava to give a definite shape to its 
teachings, organize it on a strong and popular basis, and attract all classes of 
people, learned and ignorant, Brahman and Non-Brahman, to join it, and 
bring it political support. The Saiva movement as shaped and reformed by 
him is known as the Virasaiva or Lingayat religion. 

The Aradhyas and Aradhya Brahmanas. 

Basava however never claimed to have established a new religion. His 
■followers, the Virasaivas or Lingayats, acknowledge as their original gurus 
five saints called Pancha ArMhyas, who are believed to have been born from 
the five faces of Siva and as such are considered to be holy beings who give 
diksha or initiation to all the Saiva devotees, on earth. Their names are 
Revana^ddha, Marulasiddha, Ekorama, Panditaradhya and Visvar^hya. 
Their names are invoked even to-day when the Lingayat guru ties the Unga 
to the child or gives him diksha. During this ceremony five metallic vessels 
are placed before the person to be initiated, four in the cardinal directions 
and the last in the middle to represent them. Certain Lingayat mutts 
trace their spiritual descent from them. But very little is known about 
their history. According to a Kannada poen% calle4 Revanasangatya by 



Channabasavaktivi, one of these gurus called Revana or Renuka was born 
at Kollipaka and lived for seven hundred years. He is said to have taught to 
sage Agastya the eight-fold Y5ga, worship of Linga, and to have helped Vibhx- 
shana, brother of Ravana to set up four croresof lingas. Though his naked 
figure caused a great deal of scorn still the miracles he worked brought him 
great fame and several kings are said to have given their daughters in marri- 
age to the ascetic. He is reputed to have gone to king Bijjala at Kalyana, 
dissuaded him from his nefarious project of sacrificing twelve thousand virgins 
in order to attain sorhe siddhi (supernatural power), married his daughter and 
constructed a tank at which he and his wives woi’ked with the spade. Finally 
he departed for Kollipaka leaving a child named Rudramuni behind him and 
disappeared in the Somesvara-linga at that place. In spite of the legends in 
which the work abounds it furnishes a clue to his time by the mention of 
king Bijjala at Kalyana. Further he is also stated to have gone to Sonnalige 
and there foretold the birth of Basava’s associate Siddharama to his parents. 
From this we may infer that Revana and the other Aradhyas were Saiva 
teachers of great distinction in the Karnataka countrj?' who preceded Basava 
by some years and that their methods of initiation ahd to some extent their 
teaching were adopted by him and his associates. 

In this connection we must also notice the features of the Aradhya 
Brahmana sect to which Basava belonged birth and from which he seced- 
ed later. Members of this sect are found 'mostly in the four Northern 
Districts of the Madras Presidency and to a smaller extent in the Cuddapah 
and Kurnool Districts and Mysore State. They revere the Aradhyas previously 
mentioned. In all their social and religious functions, birth, marriage, initiation 
and funeral, four vases of water are solemnly placed in their name and they 
are invoked to preside over them. They are staunch Saivites worshipping no 
god but Siva, but wear the Brahmanical sacred thread and linga and offer 
their food as naivedyain to the linga. Like the other Brahmanas they 
observe caste and the Vedic ceremonies and accept the Vedas and Smritis as 
their sacred scriptures. But like the Lingayats they bury the dead in the 
sitting posture. They observe death-pollution for ten days though they do 
not give up linga-worship during the period and perform the ekoddshta and a 
few other Brahmanical ceremonies for their progenitors. From ^ Telugu 
work published by the Andhrasahityaparishad at Madras recently entitled 
Sivatatvamramu by Mallikarjunapanditaradhya, a contemporary of Basava 
and an Aradhya Brahmana, wc learn that they accept the definitioiTs of Pasu, 
Pasa and Pasupati of the Southern Saiva school and are like them followers 
of a qualified monism and opposed to the Advaita of Sankara (see stanzas 
21-80 of that worl^. also find in the same work reverence paid to the 



Brahmanas, Vedas and Vedic ceremonies (Verses 20, 28, 33; 101). But all 
the oblations, and the karmas laid down in the Vedas, Puranas, etc., are 
considered useless if they are done without devotion to Siva (Verse 113). 
In other respects such as the worship of linga, Jangamas, diksha and the 
forbidding of intercourse with the non-Saivas, etc., they resemble the 
LingJLj^ats. At present there is hovA'ever very little social intercourse between 
the Aradhya Brahmanas and the ordinary Linga3-ats. 

Life and Work of Basava. 

» 

We shall now study the life of Basava who was chiefly instrumental in 
giving the present shape to the Virasaiva religion and spreading it and who 
in a restricted sense may even be called its founder. We have several works 
dealing with his life. There are three poetry works in Kannada language 
treating of his life written by the Virasaivas : (1) Basavapurana (of 1369 A.D.) 
based upon a Sanskrit work Vrishabhavatarana of Pfilkuriki Somanatha 
(2) Chennabasavapuratja (of 1585 A.D.) by Virilpaksha, (3) Prabhudevacharite 
(of 1606 A.D.) by Harisvara. We have also a Jaina book in Kannada poetry 
called Bijjalarajacharitre by Dharanindra which gives a view of the history 
of Bijjala and- Basava from the standpoint of the Jainas.'^’ Another work 
called Bijjalankakavya is referred to in Mr. Rice’s Mysore Gazetteer of 1897 
(Vol, I, p. 332). 

His Birth and Early Life* 

The Jaina book says very little about the early life of Basava. Accord- 
ing to the Virasaiva accounts Basava is an incarnation of Siva’s Bull or 
Nandi sent on earth to revive the Virasaiva faith. His father was a Saiva or 
Aradhya Brahmana named Mandige Madiraja at Ingalesvara Bagavadi. His 
mother’s name was Madambike. For a -long time the parents had no male 
issue. They therefore prayed to Nandi, or Bull-god, the vehicle of Siva, to 
bless them with a good son who would be a true devotee of Siva. As a result 
of their prayer a son was born to them, whom they named Basava in honour 
of Vrishabha or the bull-god (Basava is a Kannada form of the Sanskrit 
word Vrishahha). Soon after the child was born Siva-^ appeared in the 
guise of a Jangama (priest) and tying a linga to it disappeared suddenly. As 
years passed by, the child Basava grew into a boy of extraordinary precocious 
intellect ^^nd at the early age of eight was well-versed in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, poetry, music, Puranas, Agamas and Vedas. His 
father now proposed to invest him with the sacred thread agreeable to his 
Brahman Custom. But Basava stoutly refused to undergo the ceremony. 
He said Where is the necessity for Upanayanam to me when the go^ Siva 

* Tkis work has not yet been published. I have made use o:^a MS. c<jpy of this book available 
in the Oriental Library, Mysore, for this article, 


himself has initiated me in the true faith at my birth ? Upanayanam is the 
gate-way to Brahmanism with its elaborate and useless rites and ceremonies 
and the worship of inferior gods like the Sun, Fire, etc. Saivism info which 
one gets initiated through the hands of a guru is of a different type altogether. 
It is free from the complex ritual which ties the soul more and more to this 
world. On the other hand it consists of exclusive devotion to the one true 
god Siva and leads to salvation.’’ With these words he left his parental 
home taking with him his sister Nagalambe.^ But his firm determination 
brought him several friends and devotees in the neighbourhood and he soon 
laid the foundation of his reformed religion. As years went on the Brahmans 
living in the locality found Basava and his followers so irreconcilable to their 
religion that they excommunicated them all. Basava who had by this time 
been reconciled' to his parents was now sent away by his mother to her 
brother Baladeva at Kalyana, the capital of the Kalachurya king Bijjala 
under whom he was serving as minister (Basavapurana, chapter 3 ; Prabhu- 
devacharitre, chapter 6). 

His Rise to Power under King Bijjala. 

Basava’s uncle soon gave his daugljter Gangambe in marriage to Basava 
and this marriage brought considerable wealth and influence to Basava. In 
course of time Baladeva died and Basava was installed in his place by the 
king. An incident is now said to have occurred which made him highly 
popular with Bijjala. One day while the king was holding his court a letter 
fell miraculously from above in the midst of the assembly and none could de- 
cipher its contents. The king thereupon declared that in case any person 
was found able to read it he would make him the chief minister. No one 
came forward for some time but in the end Basava took the letter, read it 
and interpreted it as stating to be a communication from Siva revealing the 
existence of a large treasure buried under the king’s throne. * At once the 
throne was removed and excavation carried on underneath it. The treasure 
was found there as Basava had stated. The king was .struck with admira- 
tion at the intelligence and skill of Basava and entrusted him with the office 
of the chief treasurer and prime minister under him (Basavapurana, chap- 
ter 5). He also gave his younger sister Nilamba to him in marriage and 
thus bound him closely to him (Prabhudevacharitre, chapter 7 )^ But the 
Jaina work attributes Basava’s sudden rise to quite a different cause. 
According to it, Bijjala one day saw the handsome sister of Basava standing 
before her house and w^as so smitten with her charms as to send for her 
father and straightway marry her. He now left all the administration of the 
kingdom to her brother Basava and became absorbed in voluptuous pleasures 
with the newly married"" bride (Bijjalarajacharitre, chapter 2). Probably 


there is an element of truth in both the versions. It must however be noted 
that Basava only held the post of a treasurer (bhanddri) under the king and 
merely carried on the affairs of the kingdom in the king’s name, while the 
old ministers of the kingdom still remained in office though they were not 
so powerful. Basava does not seem to have been invested with any high 
title or office and could only have exercised his power as the king’s favourite. 
This explains the absence of his name in the numerous inscriptions of king 
Bijjala. 

His Missionary Zeal. 

Basava used the newly obtained power and wealth for the further- 
ance of his religious cause. All classes of people were induced to join his 
religion or become Sivabhaktas (devotees of Siva). No distinction of caste 
was made among them and all w^ere treated as equals. They had to give up 
all caste scruples about ceremonial uncleanliness, constantly w^ear a linga 
given by the priest at the time of initiation on their bod}^ and worship it, put 
on marks of sacred ashes and take only food first offered before the linga or 
a Virasaiva guru. He showed great favour to all such as thus became his 
followers. The Jangamas or the priests who gave initiation or dJksIid in the 
new religion w^ere treated wi-th special liberality. Houses were built for them, 
they were sumptuousl}^ fed thrice a day and presents of cloth and money 
were freely poured on them. It is said that there w’ere 196,000 Jangamas 
living on his bounty. Basava was so generous to them that there was hardly 
anything that he denied to them. It is said that on one occasion when a 
Jangama coveted the valuable cloth that Basava’s wife w^ore, he began to 
strip his wife with the object of giving her cloth to the Jangama, but her 
dress miraculously multiplied and it w^as possible to satisfy the Jangama 
without depriving Basava’s wife of her cloth (Basava purana, chapter 11). 
On another occasion it so happened that when Basava w^as engaged in linga- 
w^orship some Jangama came to his mansion and being refused admittance 
inside by the door-keepers departed elsewiiere. Soon it was found that Basava 
had suddenly died and hundreds of devotees flocked round his body. But 
knowing that he was a Jangama-prdniii or one w’hose life w^as the Jangama, 
some of them inquired if any Jangama had arrived there and been sent away. 
Then the ^oor-keepers told him about the Jangama who had just left and the 
devotees at once ran in search of him, found him and brought him to wiiere 
Basava’s body lay. Immediately Basava revived (Ibid., chapter 36). 

^ His Co-Workers.' 

Like all great men Basava gathered around him several able and enthu- 
siastic persons who helped him in his mission. They w’ere men of diTferent 
castes and professions and of different temperaments. But there was one 


tiling common to them all. They were all Vira^aivas filled with zeal in 
spreading the faith and are said to have worked miracles like Basava. Among 
them were Madivala Machayya-, the washerman, who would carry every day 
to the tank the foul linen of the Virasaiva associates of Basava and wash them 
clean. No Bhavi (non-Virasaiva) was permitted to cross him on the way. 
Once a passer-by who was going to the bazaar suddenly came across him and 
at once Machayya pierced him through. This-news reached the ears of the 
king who angrily sent some soldiers with elephants to take him prisoner. But 
the brave washerman seized both elephants and men and threw them aloft. 
Basava then induced the king to make peace with him and Machayya there- 
upon restored the-dead to life (Basavapurana, chapter 21). He also often dis** 
coursed on the stories of the Southern Saiva saints and the duties of the 
Virasaivas. There was also Ekantada Ramayya, a Virasaiva Brahman who 
is said to have defeated in argument the Jainas at Kalya na and when they 
asked for a supernatural sign, cut off his own head in their presence and re- 
covered it at the end of seven days. The Jainas acknowledged themselves beaten 
and were converted into Virasaivas or Lingayats and their bastis became Siva 
temples (Basavapurana, chapter 52). This Ekantada Ramayya is referred to 
in an inscription at Ablur as having worsted the Jainas etc., and Dr. Fleet re- 
gards him as the founder of the Virasaiva religion but there is nothing in the 
inscription to support such a statement (Ep. Ind., Vol. v, p. 243). There 
were also round Basava the weaver Dasimayya, the dancer (Kalaketa) 
Bommayya, the violinist Bommay}'a, Bibbi Bachayj’a and Sivana-gamayya 
and a host of others all of whom are said to have worked miracles and gained 
converts to their faith. Many of these names are also referred to with praise 
in Mallikarjuna-pandita’s Telugu work Sivatcxtvasaramii referr*ed to before. 

Siddharama, Allama Prahhu and Chennabasava. 

A more detailed notice is necessary, however, as regards the three famous 
colleagues of Basava who along with him may be regarded as the pillars of 
the reformed religion. These were Chennabasava, his nephew, Allama Prabhu, 
a wandering ascetic and Siddharama, the chief of Sonnalige. There are 
separate puranas among the Virasaivas^describing the life and achievements 
of the above. Chennabasava was the son of Basava’s sister Nagalambe. She 
was a virgin but by the miraculous power of the prasada of the s?int Kak- 
kayya which she ate she became pregnant. The news spread like v'ild fire 
throughout Kalya na and the king himself went to the mansion of Basava to 
ascertain the truth. Nagalambe then appeared before the king and courtiers 
and tore open her womb with her nails and lo! the child inside which looked 
like Sxva was seen by all and a mysterious voice was heard to say This is 
the incarnation of Ae Chifliala (intellectual power) of Siva and no ordinary 



human foetus Bijjala was astounded at this and honoured Basava greatty. 
In due course the child was born and named Chcnnabasava or the beautiful 
Basava^(Chennabasavapuraria, Book 1, chapter 4). The Jaina version calls 
Basava's sister Sumitra and gives a more human account of his birth (Bijja- 
laraja-charita, chapter 8). ChennabavSava was remarkable for his intelligence, 
sagacity, and thorough mastery of the Vlrasaiva rites and doctrines and is re- 
garded as even superior to Basava. He ^^as the right-hand man of his uncle 
and was also much respected by. the Jangamas and even by the king. Alla- 
maprabhuwas the son of royal parents, Nirahankara and Sujnani at Balligamve 
(Belgame in Shikarpur taluk, Mysore State). At an early age he left his home 
and wandered about in the land like Revanaradhya teaching wisdom to such 
as desired it. At Banavase the princess Ma^'a, who was ncj other than a 
partial incarnation of the goddess Parvati, fell in love with him and tried to 
conquer him by her superior charms. But Prabhudeva who was unaffected 
by Cupid’s arrows made fun of her and leaving her love-stricken and mad left 
the place. He next wandered to Sonnalapura (near modern Sholapur, Bombay 
Presidency) where Siddharama, son of Muddagaiida was ruling as the chief 
(the gauda of the Nadu). Now Siddharama was regarded as a Siddha, one 
possessed of miraculous powers and was born with an eye on the forehead 
resembling Siva. He had constructed several public works, tanks, canals, -etc., 
and had a large number of followers .who implicitl}- obey^ed him as their guru 
and ruler. While his men were engaged in working at a tank; Prabhu 
suddenly’ appeared before them and calling their master as the chief of mrfrfas 
(earth-workers) spoke contemptuously of him. This news reached Siddharama 
who at once repaired to the spot and tried to kill the blasphemous intruder 
with the fire of his third eye. But Prabhu remained unhurt and Siddharama 
now understood the greatness of the stranger and prostrated before him. 
Prabhu took him to Basava at Kalyana where they were both received with 
great respect by Chennabasava but Siddharama could not be permitted to 
enter Basava’s mansion as he had not undergone dlksha in the Virasaiva 
fashion and did not wear a linga on his body. Chennabasava next related to 
him the stories of Saiva saints and giving him diksha explained to him the 
mysteries of Virasaivism. Siddharama remained for a time at Kalyana and 
then left for Sonnalige. Prabhudeva occasionally paid visits to Basava and 
delighted The hearts of Virasaiva devotees. According to Chennabasavapu- 
rana, all the above four are incarnations of Siva, Prabhudeva representing the 
vairdgya (renunciation) aspect, Basava the hhakti (devotion) aspect, Chenna- 
basava the siijildna (knowledge) aspect and Siddharama is regarded as the 
Padibimba (reflection) of Siva (Chennabasavapurana, Book 1, chapter 3). 
The other associates of Basava like the violinist Biommanya are said to be 


incarnations of Sivaganas or hosts of Siva. Basava’s greatness lay in tfue 
devotion to such teachers and the wealth and political influence which- 
he brought to their aid and the skilful use he made of therh^ in his 
propagandistic work, 

Basava’s DifBcuIties with tKe King. 

But Basava’s path was not strewn vvith roses and he had to contend with 
many difficulties. The non-observance of caste,, doing away with the 
Brahmanical rites and ceremonies, disregard of uncleanliness observed during 
child-birth, death and monthly sickness of women and the contempt with 
which he and his followers treated the bhavis or non-Virasaivas made them 
objects of dislike and hatred both to the Brahmans and the Jainas who 
repeatedly complained to the king Bijjala (who was a Jaina) against their 
misdemeanours and called upon him as a true Kshatriya ruler to defend the 
caste principles. Bijjala therefore had to repeatedly remonstrate with Basava 
about the misconduct of his followers and even punish them when there was 
a flagrant breach of old customs. But Basava defended them and the 
solidarity in his community and the supernatural powers attributed to its 
members made them all the more feared^ and hated by other* sects. Thus wO 
find that some people (called Kabbilars) once complained to the king that 
though they had the hereditary right to a share in the food offered to the god 
in all Siva temples Basava and his congregation never gave them a morsel of 
food while they enjoyed grand public dinners. The king sent for Basava and 
the latter explained that his people only ate what was offered to ishtalingd 
•worn by them and that no remnant of the food so offered could be given to a 
non-Virasaiva. The Kabbilars however were still loud in their complaints. 
Basava then caused a large quantity of poisons to be mixed and served to 
his congregation after offering it first to his ishtalinga and they ate heartily 
and were unhurt. The Kabbilars however were afraid and never again urged 
their claim ( Basavapurana, chapter 58). Once it so happened that Kannada 
Bommayya, a Sivabhakta and a burglar cut a hole in the wall of the royal 
treasure-house and entering inside carried off several bags of money. But 
when the king examined the treasure, he found that ever 3 rthing had been 
miraculously restored ( Basavapurana, chapter 31 ). 

More often, however, the king made fun of Basava’s supernatural powers 
and put them to test. Once he caused some of his mistresses to be dressed 
like Jangamas wearing rudraksha rosaries, matted hair, etc., and taking Basava 
before them told him: '‘Here are some of your priests.” "Yes” said Basava; 
At once the king explained the trick he had played upon him, Basava an- 
swered that he never uttered a lie and the king discovered to his dismay that 
his mistresses had'ibecdm^if real jangama priests. He next begged Basava to 


restore them to th,eir former condition which was instantly effected (Prabhu- 
devacharite, chapter VII). Similarly when the king once showed a figure 
stuffed in ‘straw and dressed like a Lingayat and told Basava that there was 
one of His followers, Basava said it was true and gave life to the figure by his 
miraculous power {Ibid,, chapter VII). A tale-bearer once reported to the 
king that Basava while standing before the throne, never performed obeisance 
to him but really folded his hands paying obeisance to a ring in his own 
finger. The king naturally grew indignant at this and sent for Basava and 
asked him to explain his conduct. Basava requested the king to get down 
fron:i the throne, removed the ring in his finger and folded his hands before 
the throne. At once the throne suddenly caught fire and was burnt dowm. 
Bijjala then understood the real reason of Basava’s conduct and Basava 
restored the throne to its former condition {Ibid., chapter VII). 

Basava*s Death. 

But in spite of the hundred and eight miracles {ox pavddas) said to have 
been worked by Basava and his political sagacity the relations between him and 
the king began to grow more and more strained as time went on. According to 
the Jaina account Basava filled all the highest offices with his follow^ers, squan- 
dered the public treasure among his devotees, and devised w’ays to get more and 
more converts to his faith. The king was roused to action by repeated com- 
plaints from his old and faithfnl ministers and was going to punish Basava 
severely but the latter, leaving the capital, collected an army to oppose the king. 
Bijjala pursued him, destro3’'ed his army and took him prisoner but later forgave 
him and even restored him to his favour as he was his brother-in-law (Bijja- 
lara jacharitre, chapter 3 ). The birth of a child to Bijjala by his wife Padma- 
vati soon after increased the influence of Basava still more. He was now 
uncle to the heir to the throne who was named Aliya Bijjala or Immadi Bijjala. 
Basava now formed a plot to murder the king and become the ruler in the 
name of his son and managed to get two follow^ers of his employed as king’s 
torch- bearers apd instigated them to murder the king. But Bijjala found out 
the trick, and put the torch-bearers to a cruel death (Ibid., chapters 5 & 6 ). 
Some time after this one Madhuvarasaiya, a Brahman at Kal3^ana who was 
said to have been miraculously cure 4 pf the spres in his body b3" washing 
them with water brought from a pool adjacent to the house of a cobbler 
named Ai^layya or Halla37a, gave his daughter in marriage to the son of the 
said cobbler.. This was a horrible sin in the eyes of the king and the caste 
Hindus. The king at once summoned them to his presence and asked them 
if the report was true. They confessed that it w^as true and also stated that 
Basava had made them Lingayats and had asked them to murder th^ king. 
The king ordered them to be tied to a plough |.nd dragged by bullocks in 



public streets till they died {IhicL, chapter 7). In the same way the king 
is said to have punished with death the followers of Basava, Madivala 
Machayya for his disobedience to royal commands {Ibid., chapter 8), Chikkaiya 
for his adultery and Gundabrahmas for robbery and murder {Ibid., chapter 
10), These acts infuriated Basava against the king and he made one more 
attempt to murder him and was successful this time. Bijjala had left 
Kalyaiia on an expedition to Kolhapur to punish the chief Suryadandesa 
for refusal to pay him the customary tribute and encamped on the bank of the 
Bhimarathi river. The rebellious chief was soon made to submit. At this 
time a follower of Basava appeared before the king in the guise of a Jaina 
priest and presented a beautiful-looking poisoned fruit to him. The king 
received the fruit with reverence and smelt it. At once he felt burning pain 
all over the body and died shortly after. But his attendants seized the 
pretended Jaina priest and tortured him. He confessed that he had been 
instigated by Basava to kill the king by the poisoned fruit. Bijjala’s son 
Ali 3 'a Bijjala or Immadi Bijjala now became king. He at once ordered his 
minister Subuddhi to seize Basava. But Basava who learnt of this fled west- 
wards and reached Vrishabhapura or Ulivi on the west coast (in N. Kanara 
District) but the minister soon overtook him and massacred his followers. 
Finding that no quarter would be given to him Basava fell into a well and died. 
When this news reached Kalyana his wife Nilambike swallowed poison and 
put an end to her life. All the treasure in his house was presented to the new 
king by Chennabasava who remained faithful to the king and was treated 
with distinction {Ibid., chapter 12), 

The above account of Bijjala’s murder and Basava’s death coming as it 
does from a later and hostile source cannot be taken to represent a faithful 
version of the affair. Basava is portrayed in black colours and is represented 
as ever intent on murdering the king. It is how^ever impossible to believe that 
Basava who was beholden to the king for his position and who was permitted 
to exercise great authority by him would have been always plotting for his 
death. A very strong provocation only could make him think it necessary 
to punish his benefactor. According to Basavapurana the horrible execution 
of Aralayya and Madhuvargsaiya in spite of Basava's advice to the contrary 
and for no criminal act of theirs caused a strong feeling of revulsion to spring 
in the hearts of Virasaivas towards king Bijjala. Basava thought Tt time to 
leave Kalyana and calling his followers to accompany him went to Kudali- 
sangama at the junction of the Krishna and Malaprabha rivers and was 
absorbed in the linga at the Sangamesvara temple at that place. Before 
leaving the capital, however, he had solemnly ordered two faithful followers 
of his to inflict death on t^e king who bad unjustly murdered the Virasaiva 


devotees. They accordingly went in the guise of torch-bearers to the king and 
killed him at night (Basavapurana, chapter 61), Chennabasavapurana gives 
further details and a slightly different version. According to this work Basava 
was no? responsible for the king’s death. Hearing of the death of Allama 
Prabhudeva Basava thought it time for him also to depart from this world 
and repairing to Kudali-sangama was absorbed in the lingam. Chennabasava 
was now installed in his office. Next occurred the execution of Arala 3 /ya and 
Madhuvarasaiya and the murder of the king by the Virasaiva fanatics Jaga- 
deva and Bommanna in the guise of torch-bearers \Vith the permission of 
Chennabasava. During the same night Chennabasava departed with his fol- 
lowers for Uluve. But the royal army pursued them after the death of Bijjala 
and overtook them at Tadegodu and a battle was fought at Kataravalli in 
which the royal army was killed and Aliya Bijjala (son of Bijjala) taken 
prisoner. But at the intercession of Nagalambe, Chennabasava liberated him, 
and sent him back with a warning not to persecute the Jangamas and even 
restored to life the dead soldiers. He next reached Uluve where lie ordered a 
large swing to be set up in which he and all his followers were swung one 
after another, and departed for Siva’s region Kailasa (Chennabasavapurana, 
Book V, chapter 9). • 

Basava’s Date. 

As Basava’s doath synchronised with that of king Bijjala whose reign is 
fixed by inscriptions to have lasted from 1156 to 1168 A.D. we have to infer 
that Basava died in 1168 A.D. , According to Chennabasavapurana, however, 
his death is said to have taken place in Saka year 707 Raktakshi (Ibid,, 
chapter 9) and the Jaina account gives the year of the death of Bijjala as 
Prabhava, 4255th year after the commencement of the Kali Age, which 
corresponds to 1154 A.D. 

.Basava’s Teachings ; the Tenets of Virasaiva Religion. 

Basava was more a social than a religious reformer. In fact, when we 
consider the times in which he lived when Brahmanism was in full ascend- 
ancy and the principle of perfect religious and even social equality among his 
followers o’f all castes and professions which he enunciated and carried out in 
practice in spite of opposition we cannot but be filled with wonder and admi- 
ration for his genius and courage. Kabir, Nanak and Ram Mohan Roy of later 
times were also great reformers but they never touched the masses to the 
same extent and depended for their inspiration upon foreign religious and 
social sysiteins. But Basava stuck to the old religion with its Vedas, 
Puranas, and Agamas and yet fought for equality. 

The followers of Basava are known as Virasaivas or Sivabhaitas or 
Lingayats and their religion called Lingayata-inata oi% Virasaivism. The 



word Virasaiva means extreme Saiva but several ingenious derivations of the 
name are also found. Thus a writer says: vi means knowledge which teacher 
the oneness of soul with god ; those Saivas who delight (ramante) in that 
knowledge are called Virasaivas (Nllakantha’s Kriyasara I, 2).* Its philosophy 
and theology closely resemble those of the Saiva Siddhanta or southern 
Saivism. The term Visishtadvaita (qualified monism) is used by some 
(like the author of Kriyasara) to designate Virasaiva religious system ; others 
(like Sripati Pandita, author of Srikarabhashya) call it Dvaitadvaita (Dual- 
ism and Monism), and the terms Visuddhavaidikadvaita (pure non-dualism 
based on the Vedas) and Sivadvaita (non-dualism in Siva), are also found 
used by some writers (as in the inscriptions of Keladi chiefs) to denote the 
system. 

Like other Hindu religious systems Virasaivism claims to be based on the 
Yedas, Smritis, Puranas, and Agamas. But that portion of the Vedas which 
deals with the Karma Kanda or the rites and sacrifices to be performed by the 
twdce-born caste is looked down upon by the V'lrasaivas as being incapable of 
leading to salvation, and as such unfit to be followed by the true seekers after 
Mdksha. In this respect most Virasaiva writers differ from orthodox Brahmin 
propounders of religion like Sankarachcrya, Raman ujacharya, and Madhya 
charya who have incorporated the Vedic ceremonies and sacrifices and 
caste principles into their systems. However, Virasaiva writers treat 
the Vedas with the highest respect and frequently quote from the 
Purushasukta and Satarudriya Hymns, the Svetasvatara, Atharvasiras and 
Kalagnirudra Upanishads. The Saiva Agamas like Suprabheda and Karana 
are quoted from much more frequently. In fact the Virasaivas say that the 
Vedas are the out-breathings of Siva and the Agamas the w^ords spoken with 
his mouth and there is no discord between them (Kriyasara, Introduction 
30-31). Allusions to Siva Puranas and the lives of sixty-three Tamil saints 
(or Puratanas as they are called) as well as to those of several Saiva saints of 
the Karnataka land are also quite common in their writings. But neither the 
Devaram hymns of the Tamil saints nor the vachanas (prose VTitings) of 
Basava and Chennabasava are found referred to by most writers of this sect. 
According to the Virasaivas the One, the Highest, Parasivaor Parabrahma is 
without shape or (material) attributes. He is the Supreme Light ( Param- 
jyoti), Supreme Bliss fPartTsu/Jitrj, Supreme Ruler [Paramesa), Ever-exist- 
ing (nitya), and is quite distinct from the Jiva or soul. The contrast 
between the soul and God is thus stated by one writer of this sect : the soul 
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tontains mala (dirt), God is pure ; the soul is associated with bad llarnia, 
God is free from Karma; soul ispasiif God is pa^upafi or lord of pasu; soul 
is connected with the world and is subject to births, God is distinct from the 
world and is not subject to births; soul is ever changing, subject to grief and 
possessed of imperfect knowledge, God is constant, eternally happy and 
omniscient; soul is to get mukti {nr liberation) in future, God is- always 
mtikfa or free and the two are quite distinct from each other (Basavapurana, 
51-27, 28). In popular language the soul and God are spoken of as theanga 
(body) and linga respectively and their relation explained as that subsisting 
between wife and husband. The souls are said to exist in God before crea- 
tion like grain in a measure. (Srikarabhashva, published at Secunderabad, 
p. 19.) 

The creation of the universe with its tatvas (elements) and beings 
is explained by the Virasaivas in similar terms as is to be fo^nd in 
the Saiva-siddhanta, From the one without the second, the Supreme Light, 
the Brahma (or Parasiva) was born the Sunyalinga without at^ibutes. From 
the Sunyalinga issued the Adimurthi ; from him came Parasakti (supreme 
energy); from that issued Nada and^Bindu ; from them the Sadas ; from them 
Ichchha and Siva; from them Isvara ; from him Kriya and Rudra; from them 
Vishnu and Lakshmi ; from them Brahma and Vani ; from them all the beings 
in the universe were born (Sivatatvaratnakara, I, 4, 10-15). The supreme 
Siva (Parasiva) willed to create the universe ; his will became the Chichchhakti 
(intellectual energy) ; from their union w^as born the Mahalinga and from that 
issued Parasakti ; from them came Sadasiva and Adisakti ; from them were 
born Isvara and Ichchhasakti (energy of desire) ; from them came Mahdsvara 
and Jhanasakti (energy of knowledge^ ; they created from their union the whole 
universe. Brahma, the creator, Vishnu, the protector and Rudra, the des- 
tro^^er are born from Mahesvara. Of these Rudra is an image of Mahesvara 
himself and is entrusted with the supremacy over the universe having authority 
over Brahma and Vishnu (Chennabasavapurana, Book II, chapters 1 and 2). It 
is Rudra that assumed the twenty-five llldmur'ti forms (forms assumed out of 
sport or free will) such as Soinadhari (bearer of the moon), Tripurari (enemy 
of the Tripura demons), Vishapaharana (protector from poison), Haridhvamsi 
(killer of Lion form of Vishnu), etc., for the happiness of the world. 

The soul does not perceive its true nature on account of the three malas 
(dirt) that cling to it: Anava-raala (dirt born with the soul) Maya-mala 
(dirt due to Maya or illusion), K9rmika-mala (dirt due to Karma or acts done 
by the soul) (Chennabasavapurana, Book V, 6-6). In Basava’s own words, 
‘‘ Maya gave birth to me becoming a mother. She became a child to infa- 
tuate me. She became a wife to attract me; She is Iroubling me in all 



possible ways. To get over this Maya is not in my power. You only know 
it, O God Kudala-sangamadeva ” (Basava’s vachanas, published in the 
Kannada Journal, Jayakarnataka at Dharwar, Vol. I, page 319). The soul 
thus identified himself with the world around him and is subject to births. 
He can only get over this infatuation by the help of Guru (teacher) and the 
favour of God. He must therefore first undergo diksha or initiation from a 
true guru. There are three kinds of diksha, Veda-dlksha in which the guru 
puts his hand on the head of the disciple and influences his mind {hhavalingdl^ 
Mantra-dlhsha in w^hich the guru teaches the supreme mantra (Om Namassf- 
vaya) in the ear of the disciple and thus acts on his inner soul {pranalinga), 
and Kriya-dlksha in which the guru ties the linga to the physical body of the 
disciple. This Hnga (consisting of a piece of pot-stone) should be always 
worn over the body and is known as ishtalinga. By the above three kinds of 
diksha one becomes a Virasaiv^i A VTrasaiva (male or female) should never 
lose his or her ishtalinga.'^ He should purify his body daily by bath, put on 
streaks of vibhiiti or ashes, and w'ear a necklace of Rudraksha beads. He 
must meditate on the sacred Panchakshari-mantra (Namassivaya) into the 
meaning and significance of w'hich he has been initiated by his guru. Pie 
must next worship his ishtalinga by bathing, waving of lights, offering of food 
etc., and holding it in his left hand gaze over it, meditate on the Siva in it 
and enjoy communion with it. This is called lingdngasdmarasya (union 
between linga or God and anga or soul). Without this deep communion 
linga worship is incomplete. In Basava’s words “ What is the use of 
worshipping Linga till you are able to feel one with it in communion and 
bliss ? Until after worshipping Kudala Sangamadeva you are lost in him 
like a tributary in a larger river” {Ibid,, p. 326), The happiness arising 
from such a union is thus described. In the jo}^ of mixing with th^ linga I 
could not see the ten directions, earth or sky. Like a hail-stone falling into 
the sea, I lost 'consciousness of being separate from God and was merel}^ 
uttering the name of Siva” [Ibid,]. The Virasaiva idea of mukfi is the final 
union of the soul with God and absorption into Him. But though in inukti 
the soul loses consciousness of its separate entity and partakes of the nature 
of Siva stiU its individuality -is not believed, to be lost. In this lies the difference 
between Sankara’s Advaita and Virasaivism. The Virasaiva is also enjoined 
to meditate on the oneness with God as found in the Upanishad""' formulas . 

* ^ The wearing of a linga constantly suspended over the body is peculiar to Vira^aivas. No 
other Saiva sect seems to have adopted it. It seems to have been introduced by the Aradhya 
Saints previous to Basava and was popularized by him. Several authorities from the Vedas, 
Agamas and Pnranas are recited by the Virasaiva writers in favour of the custom (See Srikara- 
bhashya, p. 5). ^ 



Sohain Brahma (I am the Brahma or God), Tat tvam asi (Thou art that) but 
oneness with God is understood to be the capacity to become united with 
God and partake of His nature. 

The Virasaiva is free from the sacraments and the karinas of the Brah- 
man. Virasaiva writers accept the caste system and the Karma-kanda or 
the portion of the Vedas relating to the proper performance of Karmas but 
they explain them as applying only to the non-Vira&ivas. The Sivayogi or 
Virasaiva is said to be superior to men of all the four castes born from the 
four faces .of Brahma since he is (spiritually) born from the faces of Siva 
himself through initiation. His religion is believed to be superior to other 
^aiva faiths in that the acts enjoined to be performed in it are few but their 
fruit is great while in other Saiva faiths there is more action with less fruit 
(Anadivxrasaivasarascingraha by Siddhavira, Sholapur, page 46). But though 
simple in its system of ritual the Virasaiva religion is extremely difficult to 
practise since it requires unswerving attachment and obedience to its princi- 
ples. The Virasaiva must give up all pride of birth, or of family or of wealth, 
must not worship any other god, (except Siva in the form of ishtalinga) nor 
associate with bhavis (those who are not Virasaivas) even if they be his rela- 
tives, He must treat his guru with* the greatest reverence, drink the water 
with w'hich he washes his feet. The Virasaiva is asked to perform w’hat is 
called aslitavaranapuja, worship of the following eight factors : (1) Guru, (2) 
Linga, (3) Jangama (or priest), (4) Vibhiiti (sacred ashes), (5) Rudraksha 
(beads), (6) Padodaka (drinking the water in which the feet of the Guru 
and Jangama or the linga are bathed)r(7) PrasMa (presentation of food to the 
Guru, Jangama or linga and eating sacramentally what is left), (8) Panchak- 
shara (the formula Namassivaya). The Virasaivas also talk of Shatsthalas, 
six holy ^things (1) aikyasthala, feeling of oneness with God and separateness 
from the world, (2) saranasthala, surrendering oneself to God, {?>) pranalingi- 
sthala, freedom from delusion and meditating on the true nature of God, (4) 
prasadisthala, offering all one’s acts and the bodily joys to God, (5) mahesa- 
sthala, worshipping the linga, (6) bhaldasthala showing devotion to God 
(Chennabasavapurana, book V, chapter 8, verses 30-33). 

The Virasaivas are at present divided into four classes: — (1) Jangamas 
or priests. (2) S^ilavantas or SMhus, the pious. These mostly live by agri- 
culture. "*(3) Banajigas or merchants. (4) Panchamasalis or professional 
people. The Jangamas are held in great reverence. They alone act as 
gttruSf gi^s dlkshd to boys or girls and decide religious disputes. The 
householders among them do not intermarry with other classes but dine in 
the houses of the Sadhus whenever invited and officiate at all cerefoonies. 
There are also Jangamas that lead a celibate life .gnd ar% heads of mathas or 



monasteries. The most important mutts among the Virasaivas are at 
Chitaldroog (in Mysore State), Ujjini (in Bellary District), Balehalli (in 
Mysore State). 

Although theoretically all Virasaivas are of one caste and in the daj^’s of 
Basava seem to have all interdined and even intermarried without distinction 
of caste, the}" no longer interdine now with each other so freely and inter- 
marriage is confined to very limited circles. Virasaivism attracted to it in 
early days men from all castes including Brahmans but such conversions are 
now unknown among them. Pariahs are no longer invested with linga in 
these days. Virasaivas do not acknowledge the authority of the Brahmans 
nor take food or water in their houses. The ceremonial impurities connected 
with child-birth and death as well as the uncleanliness attached to women 
during monthly sickness observed by Brahmans and other thread- wearing 
castes of Hindus are conspicuous by their absence among the Lingayats 

1 il Anadivlrasaivasara- 

sangraha, page 195). Women occupy a high status among them ; sevearl 
female saints like Nilamma, Mahadeviyakka are highly praised in their 
religious works. About the condition of widowhood, the sacred books of the 
Virasaivas are silent and no sanction for^vidow-marriage or divorce can be 
found in them. Certain classes of Virasaivas (not the priests or Jangamas) 
permit the widows to re-marry but without any elaborate ceremonies. 
Similarly divorce too seems to be resorted to by some, though the general 
trend of their tradition is opposed to it. The Virasaivas do not burn their 
dead but carry the corpse in a sittitig-posture with much grandeur to the 
grave-yard and bury it. They believe that true Virasaivas attain mukti after 
death and no funeral ceremonies and pollution are therefore necessary."^ They 
do not perform Yagas in. which animals are killed. In fact both meat and 
wine are positively forbidden to them. They do not worship* any god except 
Siva. Even with regard to Siva the worship of ishfalinga or the linga which 
they carry on their body is of greater importance than temple worship. In 
fact few Siva temples are in the hands of the Lingayats. In addition to 
pure devotion or Bhahfi to God Lingayats have also attached a great deal 
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of importance to Yoga or meditation accompanied with breathing exercises. 
Their works are full of references to this subject and a certain amount of 
mysticism is common to them. The Virasaiya upheaval being a popular 
movement it is only natural that its teachers mostly spoke and wrote for the 
masses in their own dialect though the learned \M'ote in Sanskrit also. 
Hence a number of works have been written by members of this sect in the 
Kannada language. They are sometimes in vachana (or prose) form and 
contain the teachings of their saints expressed in a terse and pithy lang’uage. 
But most of their works are, however, in poetry eithet* in the shatpadt or 
sdngatya metre. Among them may be mentioned the Puranas previously 
named, Prabhulingalile, Revana-sangatya, etc. These works treat of 
Virasaiva philosophy and religious practices, puranic stories, lives of saints 
and kalcbjnana (or fore-telling). Among the books dealing with the last 
subject may be mentioned Basavannanavara Kalajhana and Chennabasa- 
vannanavara Kalajhana. An idea common to all such works is the belief in 
the birth in the near future of a just and pious king called Viravasantaraya 
corresponding to the Kalki incarnation of Vishnu. 


NALODAYA AND ITS AUTHOR. 

By a. S/RamanatHxV Ayyak, B.A.; Trivandrum, 


Duplication of names has always been a fruitful source of confusion in the 
domain of literature and this perplexing similarity in the names of some 
authors and their works has led to several misleading identifications, resulting 
in the wrong attribution of some works and verses to authors who had noth- 
ing at all to do with them, except possessing the fortune or otherwise of 
having borne names similar to those of the real authors of those works, who- 
ever they were. Tradition which has successfully done duty for and has 
been the only available history in India, has also sometimes played with 
these literary ‘ kings and pawns and has added its own appreciable quota to 
the prevailing confusion by replacing its victims in promiscuous groupings on 
the chequered chess-board of the history of letters. There have been 
duplicates and triplicates even, in several instances, of Kalidiusas, Umbekas, 
Sankaras, Rajasekharas, Kulasekharas, Auvais and Kapilars; and a large 
mass of literature has been allowed to accumulate round the names of these 
literary celebrities as a result either'of the. adulation of a well-meaning but 
uncritical posterity or of the subterfuge of anonymous authors and literary 
forgers. It has been the work of modern research, therefore, to assort and 
classify this heterogeneous mass and furnish their proper labels to the incor- 
rectly docketed works. 

One such instance of contested authorship is the yamahahdvya of four 
short chapters called the Nalodaya, which narrates the story of Naha’s 
marriage with Bhaimi, his misfortunes and final emancipation from the 
machinations of Kali. This literary curio “ is confessedly a difficult work, 
as much so at least as Persius is in Latin or Pindar in Greek. In the 
Rdmdyana, the Malidbhdrata, the Bhdgavata, the Raghiivamsa, the Kumdra- 
sambhava, the Mdgha, the Naishadha^ the Kirdtdrjiiiuya^ and the Bhatti^ 
the entire circle of Sanskrit epic poetry, and by no means a small one, there 
cannot be found four consecutive books of equal difficulty with these four of 
the Nalodaya,^^^ The st}'le emplo3’ed in this kdvya is of the most artificial 
kind, each verse containing a ‘repetition of the same syllables in a portion of 
each of its four quarters but conveying different meanings; so^hat this 
alliterative work, although it has necessarily lost somewhat in beauty of ideas 
owing t^ its self-imposed literary shackles, has had its value considerably 


* Introduction to by W. Yates, page 11. 
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enhanced by the ingenuity displayed ' in the manipulation of the varied and 
artificial metres and the elaborate tricks of style That its author must 
have be^n a trained hand at this kind, of verbal gymnastics is evidenced by 
the fact that this work stands almost unique in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature ; for none of the other great pioneer poets of Sanskrit has, or 
could have, composed a whole book in this difficult style, although each of 
them has enjoyed himself by way of variety in occasional indulgence in 
alliterative verse. This kavya was for a long time considered to be the 
composition of that prince of Indian poets Kalidasa, on whose capacious 
shoulders this queer work appears to have been thrust in the same way as 
several other anonymous but humorous little verses connected with many 
a spicy anecdote. The Catalogus Catalogonim has also tabulated many 
copies of manuscript which attribute the Nal5daya to him. But Kalidasa 
himself, great as his cantering powers were on the flowery meadows of 
poesy, would have shied at trudging this furrowed path of alliteration, and, 
attempting, may indeed have wearied before he could reach the journey’s 
end; and the evident incompatibility of such an artificial work as the 
Nalodaya emanating from the saqje pen, or rather stylus, as wrote the 
Raghuvamsa and the Sdkuntala was sought to be explained by the invention 
of a story that Kalidasa was spurred on to the production of this work as an 
effective silencer to ^his traducers, who had accused him of alliterative 
incapacity. The very necessity for such a staff to keep this theory going 
proves indirectly the unreliability of the orthodox pandits’ belief in Kalidasa’s 
authorship and considerations of style, diction and other literary tests from 
the poet’s other works unanimously militate against such an attribution. 
There were therefore other scholars who were of opinion that, if a poet 
called Kalidasa had to be the author of the Nalodayay for which however 
there was no necessity, then he must have been only a later namesake of, 
but quite different from, the famous poet of Ujjain;* and the verse j of 
Rajasekhara (10th century A.D.) who was himself cognizant of the existence 
of at least three Kalidasas before his time, tent its support to this conclusion. 
Professor Peterson, however, came across a manuscript of the Nalodaya 
in 1884, whose commentary by Ramarshi (A.D. It308) attributed the author- 
ship to ascertain Ravideva;:]: and literary opinion at once veered round to 

* Mr. K. P. Trivedi, at page 147 of the Indian Antiquayy for 1916. 
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that discovery and this havya has since then been considered to have beetl 
the work of a Ravideva, about whom no other biographical particulars were 
available. 

I had occasion to peruse the Yudhisthiravijaya* in connection with an 
enquiry into the age of the Kerala king Kulasekhara, who has been mentioned 
in its introductory portion, which runs thus : — ■ 

srirtfr i 

• ^ 

ii ^ ii 

This alliterative liavya is known to be the work of a poet called Vasudeva as 
the following verses show : — 
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This necessitated a cursory examination of another kavya called the Tripura- 
dahana^ which has been attributed in Malabar literary tradition to the same 
poet, and a copy of whose manuscript was fortunately available in His 
Highness the Maharaja’s Palace Library at Trivandrum. This work disclosed 
that it was composed in the reign of a king named Rama : — 

g^% ’^=a'r?r Kg ii ^ n 
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* This book printed in the Bombay Kdvyamdld Series wrongly locates both poet and patron 
in Kashmir, 
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by a poet called Ravibhp (son of Ravi) — 
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whom its Keraliya commentato): (about 1300 A.D.) had identified^^with 
Vasudeva, who must evidently be the same as the author of the other kavya — 

Even without this tip the identity of the two authors could be guessed at 
from the close similarity of the alliterative style employed in both the kavyas 
noted above. The Tmvancore State Manual * also states that Vasudeva, a 
poet of the ninth century A.D., was the author of the two kavyas called the 
Yndhisthiravijaya and the Tripuradahana, f 

This again led up to the following hypothesis that the Nalpdaya, a kavya 
of disputed authorship composed in the same yamaka styles but exhibiting a 
maturer development, may have also been an achievement of the same 
Vasudeva because none other than am author who had had previous training 
experience in this species of composition could have successfully launched out on 
such an attempt. This view luckily received confirmation from an appropriately 
alliterative verse with which an old commentator on the Nalddaya called 
Vishnu has given the finishing touch to his gloss, wherein he has stated that 
the kavya was the work of a Ravitanubhu (son of Ravi). Another copy of 
the same commentary adds a further important Colophonian detail that 
Vasudeva was the author of the work. 

wgR ii 

The introductory verses in this work also mention a king named Rama 
who must have been the same as the patron panegyrised in the Triptiradahaiia: 
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* Travancore State MamiaU Vol. Ill, p. 427. 

t pr, A-ufrecht also attributes the Tripuradakana to Ravisiinu and Vasudeva, p. 237. 
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Thereafter the story-proper begins in this as in the other two works of 
Vasudeva with the word ‘ atha ’ evidently to mark off the main theme from 
the preface, as correctly explained ( i ) by Nilakantha in the 

eleventh verse of thp Tnpuyadahana. 

With the interpretations given by Prajhakaramisra in his commentary 
called the Subddkinl for the following lines, viz., =CT^r^: {v. 5) 

and%^ {v, 8) which are perhaps the result of the wrong attribution 

of the kdvya's authorship to Kalidasa and vvhich read respectively : 

^ I ^jfrsww: fr% h: ii 

(which recognizes 'Rama’ only in the sense pf 'beautiful' as applied as a 
personal epithet of king Nala) 

and ajflr^S ariK^T: ^ ^ I 

?rnT #5TT?rr i ii 

(where the word ' Rajaditya ’ has been explained as ' a sun among kings ’ 
or as the name of a brother of king Nala), the more appropriate explanations 
furnished by the Keraliya commentator Vishnu may be compared, viz,, 
i i ^ ^rrrr^^r: i 

and H ^T^rf^r ^fh i 

(which state that a king named Rama was reigning at the time of composi- 
tion of the kdvya and that Rajaditya was the name given him at his 
coronation-ceremony) . 

It will thus be seen that there is greater justification in assigning the 
authorship of the Nalodaya to the Kerala poet Vasudeva, son of Ravi, than 
to a nondescript Ravideva of w'hom nothing beyond his name has been 
known. A plausible explanation as to how the work came to be connected 
with the name of a Ravideva will be to consider that it must have arisen from 
the carelessness of a scribe who may have wrongly transcribed a Ravisimu 
into a Ravideva or who may have dropped the middle two syllables in the 
patronymic designation of Ravi- Vi^s^deva, dovetailing the extremes together 
into a ‘ Ravideva. Two of the Palace Library manuscripts give thjs incorrect 
colophon also. It is noteworthy that the British Museum contains a manu- 
script o^f the Nalodaya in the Malayalam characters, which fact may be taken 
to mark, indirectly ^t least, ^the country of its birth. 
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The approximate age in which this author Vasudeva flourished may now 
be examined, so far as the available data help us towards its determination. 
As pointed out already, king Kulasekhara and king Rama were contempora- 
neous w^th the composition of the Yitdhisthimvijaya and of both the Tripura- 
dahana and the Nalddaya together respectively, wherein they are' specifically 
mentioned as reigning kings and have been given a panegyrical tribute of 
reverence by the poet. 

The Mukiuidamdld, a poem of forty verses in its southern recension and 
thirty-four only in its northern, is a devotional piece composed by a Kerala 
king called Kulasekhara, who has been universally identified with Kulasekhara- 
Alvar, one of the twelve saints of the South Indian Vaishnava hagiology. 
According to orthodox tradition, this Saint is believed to have been born in 
Kali years 28 Parabhava ; but epigraphical research has set aside this 
impossible date and has fixed the beginning of the ninth century A.D. + as 
the probable period when he could reasonably have flourished. The last 
verse of the poem referred to above reads as follows in the text printed 
by the Bombay Kdvyamald Series : — 


Wc?Tr X—Prapannd77tritain. 

t Scholars are divided in their opinion in regard to the date of Kula^ekhara-Aivar ; but the 
beginning of the ninth century A.D. seems to be the nearest approximation to probability. The 
Keralolpatti which dates Kulasekhara in the first half of the fourth century A.D. mentions also that 
he brought Bhattacbarya (Kumarila) and Prabhakara (Guru) to teach the sciences to the ignorant 
brahmans of Kerala. Following the lead of tradition which states that Bhatta and his disciple 
Prabhakara flourished as contemporaries of the great Sankara, we arrive at the same period for 
the Vaishnava saint also. Dr. A. B. Keith, however, considers that Prabhakara preceded Kumarila 
and lived between 600-650 A.D. (the Karma- Mimdmsd, p. 9). From the following references 
kindly furnished by Pandit V. Srinivasa Sastri, Smritivi^arada, from the Sarvaniatasangraha 
(No. DXII of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) : 

~”P' 31 and^^y^fq- 5 ^: 


it is seen that both Kumarila-Bhatta and Prabhakara wrote separate commentaries with certain 
divergent views on the same Bhashya of Sabarasvamin and were also contemporaries. The fact 
that Prabhakara while criticising an opinion of Kumarila uses a different set of words need not 
necessarily postulate the existence of an older author whom Kumarila had followed (p. 10 of the 
Karma-Mzmd 77 isd), but it is quite possible that as a contemporary, Prabhakara opposed hjs guru's 
interpretations of some passages from their common source-book, the Sdbara-bhdshya^ and that 
the tradition connecting them may be founded on fact. it 
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Dr. S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, M.A., has adopted a different alternative for 
the second line of this verse, -namely, * and has 

interpreted it to mean that the Kerala king had two friends named Dvi- 
janmavara (best among Brahmans) and Padmahara (one whose arrow was 
the lotus, a name of the Indian god of Love, Kama) ; but in another 
Keraliya manuscript, Mr. S. Paramesvara Ayyar, M.A., B.L., M.R.A.S., of 
Trivandrum, has discovered the following reading, which may be relied 
upon as better than the other two : — 

i f 

According to this verse and from its Keraliya commentary as noted by him, 
it is learnt that a Nambudiri brahman called Ravi and o. pdrasava t (a sudra 
of the vdriyar caste) named or having the title of Lokavira were the king’s 
friends, whose names the royal author thought it gracious to immortalize 
in his verse. Brihatstotra gives the variant pdrsvachara, a follower. 

Vasudeva, the poet, who mentions a certain king Kulasekhara as his 
patron in the prefatory portion of his Ytidhisthimvijaya, calls himself a 
Ravidhu in his Tripiiradahana and Nil^kantha, its commentator, has, as 
already stated, no hesitation in identifying him with Vasudeva, son of Ravi. 
Similarly, Vishnu, the commentator of the Nalddaya, attributes the author- 
ship of that kdvya to a Ravitahubhu, who is further equated with Vasudeva 
in another manuscript of the same commentary. Thus it follows that king 
Kulasekhara, the author of the Muktindanialdy in whose x*eign the aged father 
Ravi lived, was also the king who continued on the throne in the time of 
the brahman’s son-poet Vasudeva § and was extolled by the latter in his * 
Yudhisthiravijaya. This identification therefore enables us to locate poet 
Vasudeva in the first half of the ninth century A.D. 

A short paragraph may, with advantage, be appended to this paper on a 
few biographical particulars relating to the poet, about whom the following 
traditional story is current in these parts. Vasudeva, called Pattattu Vasudeva- 
Bhattatiri of Perumanam in the Cochin State, was a brahman by birth and 

* Early History of Vaishnavism in South India, p. 35, 

t The Bhashdpdshhfi (a Malayalam Journal) for 1917. See also Brihatstoira muktdhdra 
II. 123. ■ f 

t The pdrasava is an ordinary product of Kerala eugenics ; he is defined as ; 

4 sTTOORi sfimiicTTeezRSfrpj i 

51 51rr; \\~Mamismriti, IX, 178. 

§ igs noteworthy that the Malayalam chronicle, tiie A'eyalolpatii (c. seventeenth century 
A.D.) also states that Maliabharata Bhattatiri and Vasudeva-Bhattatiri were the contemporaries of 
Kula^ekhara-Ferumai, wkose svar^drdhat^am it however dates in A.D. 333. 



he entered life in the service of a brahman-expounder of the Vedas. He was 
of such a stupid disposition that his schoolmates used to taunt and tease 
him for^his block-headedness. One stormy night, the ill-used youth took 
shelter in the temple at Tiruvilakkavii ; and it is stated that the god taking 
pity on his deplorable condition gave him a bunch of plantains to eat and 
that thenceforth ‘ the butt of the school ’ bloomed into a poet of a high order 
of merit, with a special predilection for alliteration. From the Y iidhisthira- 
vijaya we learn that ‘ there lived in the time of king Kulasekhara a learned 
preceptor called Bha rata -guru (who may have also had another name 
Paramesvara ?) who was a ptiranaparamacfiaiya or a professional expounder 
oi the Mahabharata other s,tox\es, who was well versed in the Vedas, 
who bestowed largesses and gifts of land to the needy and who hailed from 
a brahman settlement whose modern location is, however, indeterminate. 
To such an instructor with this string of attributes, Vasudeva * apprenticed 
himself as a willing sisJiya and with his mind fully steeped in the epic lore 
of the Bhdrata, he composed in the yamaka style the ' story of Partha ’ or 
the ‘ Yiuihisihiraoijaya \ ' The poet’s diffidence as to what sort of reception 
his alliterative hdvya will be accorded in the literary circles, as expressed in 
the word and the greal:er details he furnishes in regard to his 

glim are perhaps suggestive of the fact that this w^ork may have been his 
first attempt in the line. Tripuradahana may have followed some years 
after, while the Nalodaya though shorter consisting, as it does, of only two 
hundred and odd verses, is otherwise a more difficult undertaking with its 
complicated scheme of quadruple rhyming in each verse, and may have been, 
in all probability, the final achievement of this alliterative author. The 
sequence based on the above-mentioned slender grounds is not however 
conclusive. Two more works, the Bhramaraduta and the V dsiidevavijaya'\ 
are mentioned on page 567 of Dr. Aufrecht’s Catalogue as the composition 
of a Kerala- Vasudeva ; and of these the latter which is an incomplete gram- 
matical work illustrating the sutras of Panini on the model of the Bhafii- 
hdvya and which may have been a possible achievement of this Vasudeva of 
yainaha fame, has been continued by Narayana in his Dhdtii-hdvya. f 

One other point that requires consideration is whether the tw’O kings, 
Kulaseklj^ra and Rama, praised in the three yamalm-hdvyas, noted above, 
are two separate personages or one and the same individual ; but unfortu- 
nately the prefatory verses in all these three works do not furnish us 

* It is noteworthy that the Malayalam chronicle, the Keralolpatii {c, seventeenth century 
A.D.) also states that Mahahharala-Bhaltatiri and Vasudeva-Bhaltatiri were the conU#iporanes 
of KulaSekhara-Perumal, whose svargdro/ianam it hoAvever dates in the 4th century, 

t Printed in Part X of the Bombay Kdvyatndld Series, ^ 



with any definite clues except the usual descriptive catalogue of virtues 
and attributes which an oriental poet naturally adds to the credit of his 
sovereign, and which, in the present instances, had to be cramped in so 
as to suit the exigencies of rhyme. 

Kulasekhara was terrific in his battles and his kingdom peopled 
by his law-abiding subjects smiled in plenty and prosperity. Rama 
was. as equally valiant on the battlefield as in the arena of letters 
and as steady [sthiravrata) * in punishing the wdcked as ready in suc- 
couring the righteous. He resembled god Siva (Rajasekhara) in two 
attributes and was also considered as an incarnation of Rama himself, 
both because he bore that very name and imitated that divine hero in 
providing ' rahshbpayam' to his subjects (danger to the rakshasas: 
means of protection). His forests with elephantine stalls were rendered 
gay/^ 

In a learned paperf Mr. S. Paramesvara Ayyar has made the suggestion 
that Kulasekhara may have been a regal title of the Kerala king who was 
named Rama at his birth. • This naming may have been quite possible, 
because of his having been, according to ^tradition, the offspring of religious 
vows and born in the same asterism Punarvasu as the Rama37ana's hero. 
If however this Rama was a different king, we may have to make him 
KulasSkhara’s successor ; and in that case also, it is perfectly natural that 
he was named Rama by his saintly predecessor, the great Ramabhakta, 
about w^hom the story is related with much embellishment of detail . in 
the Guruparamparas that \vhen the particular episode of the Ra may ana 
regarding Sita’s abduction by Ravana was being narrated, this pious sover- 
eign got into such a sudden mood of ixenzy as to rush into the sea with 
intent to invade Ceylon and punish the wdcked island-king, and that Rama 
and Sita appeared in bodily form before the devotee to assure him of 
their own personal welfare. 

From epigraphical sources, we know^ of a Kerala king Rajasekhara $ 
whose , copper-plate record is attributable to the early part of the ninth 
century on palaeographical considerations and whose traditional contem- 
poraneity with the famous Advaitin Sankara (c. ninth century A.D.) also favours 
this assignment. The next Chera king that we know of is Sthanu 

* The Tripuradahava uses the word ' Sthiravrata ’ as descriptive of king Rama ; but it can- 
not be asserted whether there is any implied reference to Dridhavrata (he of unswerving determina- 
tion) of the Vaishnava narratives, who was the son of KulaSckhara- Alvar and who w2.s named as 
such after his own grandfather. In regard to the word '-Rdjaiekhara^ again, the same doubt 
arises as^o whether it is only a royal title or another personal name of the same king Rama, 
t The Malayalam BhObshcLpo skint for 1917. 

I Trqzt. Archl, SerftS^ Vol. TL, pp. 8-14. 



Ravi of the Kottayam Christian plates, * who was a contemporary of the 
Chola king Aditya I (about 880-907 A*D.) and who can therefore be consi- 
■ dered to have reigned approximately in the last quarter of the ninth 
century A,D, Between these two landmarks then, i,e., in the second and a 
part of the third quarter of the ninth century, has to be located a Kulasekhara 
alias Rama if both the names refer to one and the same sovereign, or if 
different, a Kulasekhara followed by a Ratna* In the Kottayam plates 
themselves, a certain royal personage called Rama-Tiruvadi figures in a 
subordinate capacity coupled with his senior Ayyanadigal-Tiruvadi ; but there 
are, at present, no means of connecting the former with the Rama of the 
two kavyas. Again a stone record f discovered at Quilon which is dated 
in Kollam 278 (— A. D. 1102) introduces a king or two kings of the 
Chera dynasty in the expression — ^ [Iramar'\-Tiruvadi kdyiladhikarigalayina 
Kulasekhara-cliakravartigaV; and as both the names Rama and Kula- 
sekhara occur in the same epigraph, the temptation offers itself to equate 
them respectively with the Rama and Kulasekhara of the kavyas. But this 
identification will yield the result that Kulasekhara, the author of the 
Mukundamdldj lived in the beginning of the twelfth century — a conclusion 
that goes against the grain of accepted tradition which uniformly attributes 
the poem to the Vaishnava saint Kulasekhara- Alvar, who cannot, under any 
circumstances, be brought down to so late a period as the beginning of 
the twelfth century A.D. 

, So far as the available data go, it may be presumed therefore that 
poet Vasudcva and king Kulasekhara flourished together in the beginning 
of the ninth century A.D. and that the former was the author of the three 
yamaka-kdvyaSj the Yitdliisthiravijaya, the Tripuradahana and the Nalddaya 
— a triple achievement which, despite the artificial nature and limitations of 
the style selected for its exposition, serves however as an example to show the 
variety of forms into which the plastic Sanskrit language could be shaped 
by a master-hand, and may therefore be considered as an asset about 
which any literature can reasonably be proud. 




* 7'rav, Archl. Series^ Vol, II, pp. 60-85- 
t Tmv. Archl, Series y Vol, V, p. 44, 



VENKATAPATIRAYA I AND THE PORTUGUESE. 

By Rev. H. Heras, S.J., M.A., 

Professor of Indian History^ Si XavieP s College^ Bombay. 


When previously writing on The /es 2 nt hiflnence in the ComI of Vijaya7iagar^ 1 
I published a letter of King Venkata I addressed to Philip III of Spain and 
Portugal. In the me;antime I have fortunately discovered in the Government 
Archives at Pangim {Archivo da Secretaria Geral do Gover^io) a copy of Philip 
IIPs letter to which King Venkata’s was the answer. It is noteworthy that the 
Spanish King speaks only of the Jesuits at Venkata’s court, for the letter of the 
Hindu King has two parts apparently corresponding to those of Philip’s letter ; 
viz,^ his protection of the missionaries, and the defensive alliance against the 
Mahomedans of the Deccan. After inspection of this copy I am inclined to think 
that the second chapter referred only to business proposed to Venkata by the 
Viceroy of Goa. In fact this is tacitly stated in the Spanish King’s letter, 
according to which, he ordered his Viceroy to do everything which would please 
the Vijayanagar Sovereign. 

The translation of this letter runs as fellows : ^ 

“ Copy of the letter that goes by this mail to the King of Bisnaga. 

“ Very Noble King of Bisnaga. 

“ I, Dom Phelippe, etc. I make you aware that I have come to know the 
good hospitality you have given the Religious of the Society who dwell in that 
your Kingdom, and the favour and assistance you have bestowed on them, as to 
things concerning Christianity, for which I deemed that it was my duty to thank 
you — as I do by this letter of mine — and to inform you of the good will with which 
I shall be pleased, for the sake of all this, to oblige you in all your things. 

“ And thus, I command my Viceroy to carry it out in whatsoever way you may 
want from him. And I expect from your nobility that you will keep up this your 
excellent dealing with the aforesaid Religious, so that I may ever feel more and 
more indebted to you, the Very Noble King of Bisnaga. 

“ May Our Lord enlighten you with the light of His grace, and with the same 
keep you under His protection. 

“ Written in Madrid, January 27th, 1607.’ 

The intercourse between ‘Venkata and the Portuguese is often recorded in the 
letters of the Jesuit Fathers living at his court, the originals of which arre kept in 
the Archives of the Society of Jesus in Europe: but I have lately had the oppor- 
'tunity of examining photographs of their correspondence while searching for 
materials for the history of the Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagar, whidh I intend 

1. Cf. The Q. J. of the Myth. Soc., Vol. XIV, pp. 130'-140. 

2. "'"l shall only publish here the English translation of this and other documents, since their 

originals will shortly be published in a work I am preparing at present. This Portuguese letter 
comes from the Mo7jgoeP do Reino, No, 6 ( la pie.) ano de i6oo te i6o^, foL 12 I. 



publishing in the near future. In the proposed work I shall publish all these 
documents in their original language together with translations, but I feel sure 
that Indian scholars in general, and especially those who are interested in the 
history of that great Southern Empire, will be glad to read at once some extracts 
from those letters concerning the aforesaid relations. 

The oldest document I know of on the subject is a Latin letter of Fr. N. 
Pimenta, Visitor of the Jesuit Missions in India, dated Goa, December 21sl, 1602. 
It refers to an Embassy sent by Venkata to the Viceroy of Goa, Ayres de Sal- 
danha, in the year 1601, and is to the following effect : ♦ 

“ The Viceroy had written to him (the King) and, while announcing by this 
letter his landing in India, thanked him for the benevolence with which he treats 
the members of our Society. Hence the King was moved to send an Embassy, 
consisting of two principal Nobles, to the Viceroy, and ordered two of our Fathers, 
viz.^ Simon de Sa and Melchior Coutinho ^ to join them, and the other two to 
remain with him in the Church at Chandegri. I should be able to write a long 
account of the whole history of this legation, as well as of the endless urging of 
the Prince, whose country they had to go through, in order that one of the Fathers 
would stay with him on returning.’’ 

The Prince, Fr. Pimenta speaks of in this letter, is the Viceroy Tirumala, of 
Seringapatam. Fr. Coutinho himself in a letter dated Vellore, October 11th, 1608, 
recalls the kindness on this occasion of the last unfortunate Viceroy of Seringa- 
patam, as follows : 

Trimalarayu, the Prince, is continuously writing olas to us from Ciranga- 
patao, where he resides, calling us [to his court] and showing by writing the same 
friendship shown personally to us while we were going to Goa accompanying the 
Ambassadors of this King.’’ 

This is no doubt the same Prince as referred to in one of the letters published 
in my last article ; I was then under the impression that he was the Chikka Raya, 
commonly held to he his son^ but who in reality was 7iof so, according to Barradas ; 
but I have since changed my mind after having seen several other letters and 
documents from our Archives : Fr. Pimenta again, in the above letter, mentions 
him as the Crown Prince and even copies one of his olas. It will perhaps be of 
interest to quote this passage as well : 

Trimaragius — says he — the .eldest son of the King’s brother, 5 Leir of this 
kingdom, urges us again and again inviting us to his court ; Your Reverence 

3. In i^y last paper mention was made of Fr. M* Coutinho. He was then the Superior of 
the residence at Chandragiri, Fr. S. de Saa had first of all visited the court of Venkata in 1597, 
accompanied by Fr. Francis Riccio, but at this time he was at St. Thome. We find him in Chandra- 
giri in 1604. 

4. ThesS were Fr. Francis Riccio and the English Lay IBrother Alexander Frey, a famous 

painter. These names are to be seen in the old catalogues of the Jesuit Missionaries of the Prov- 
ince of Malabar. • 

5. King Venkata’s brother, Rama, had two sons, Tirumala, Viceroy of Seringapatam, and 
Ranga, the future successor of Venkata and father of Rama, of several brothers'. 


knows that after the demise of this Prince’s father, the kingdom was given, by the 
unanimous vote of all the classes, to the brother of the deceased, that is the one 
who is ruling at present, rejecting the rights of the ‘deceased’s children, who on ac- 
count of their age, were not able to rule over a kingdom. And although the King 
loves more the youngest brother, who is being brought up in his very palace, never- 
theless people say the eldest one will be the king, because he is liked by more and 
stronger chieftains. This man is living in his city Cirangapatano that is only 
forty or fifty leagues from our Mangalore. He sent us a letter, I am going to copy here: 

‘ Trimanus, Maha^da Lispara, Ramarragius Trimarragius, Lord great Prince, 
sends this letter to the Fathers. I shall rejoice very much when I shall hear that 
you are coming to this town of mine ; I shall give you then a good piece of land 
in this city to build a house and church ; moreover five hundred golden pagodes 
yearly. Besides, I shall receive you with great honour and generosity. So I swear 
by Lord Zanganatam ^ and by the feet of my father Ramaraja. You-will learn the 
rest from my Ambassador ; come at once and do not make me wait.’ ” 

The information given by Fr. Pimenta iii this extract is of more than passing 
interest : we learn from it that the Viceroy Tirumala was still very young at the 
time of the accession of Venkata I (1585-86) ; hence he was not so old when he 
retired to Tulcand in 1610, as many authors state 7, leaving the place to the 
rising chief of Mysore, Raja Wodeyar; because even if he were fifteen years old 
in 1585, and he was probably still younger, he could not have been more than 
forty in 1610. Moreover, we know after the study of this passage, that the King 
was fonder of the younger brother, Ranga, whom he was educating at his palace ; 
this was precisely the one appointed his successor at his death bed, as Barradas 
informs us, preferring him even to the boy commo7ily held to he his son. But, on 
the other hand, the elder brother Tirumala was a greater favourite with his feud- 
atory chiefs, so much so that there was still hope of his being the heir-apparent. 
Cannot this explain the strange conduct of Venkata on the occasion of the seizing 
of Seringapatam by Raja Wodeyar? Both subjects and especially the feudatory 
chiefs were more inclined to favour Tirumala ; but Venkata had decided to adopt 
Ranga his younger nephew, for this is shown by the fact that he had Ranga edu- 
cated under his supervision in the palace. It was then necessary to disgrace 
Tirumala before his subjects ; hence the King orders him secretly to retire from 
Seringapatam, while he willingly sees Raja Wodeyar take possession of that city 
Thus it was proved that the unfortunate Viceroy was not able to defend the terri- 
tory of his Viceroyalty. How \vould he be able to defend that of the whole Empire 
seated on the jewelled thronel According to this theory, not indeed vmfounded, 
the origin of the independence of Mysore was due to the preference of Venkata 
for his second nephew, and this circumstance was- also responsible for the great 

6. I suppose the Z must be R : thus read Ranganatam. 

7. Cf, Rice, Mysore. A Gazetteer compiled for Government, Vol. I, p. .S64 (Westminster 
MDCC0KCVII). P. Krishna Row, A Brief History of Mysore, p. 10 (Bangalore, 1868). 

8. Accordingly Venkata presented Raja Wodeyar with some villages. Cf, Epigr, Carn.^ 
Vol. Ill, Seringapatam Tkluk, n. fo7 ; Tirumakudlu Narasipur Taluk, n. 116. 



civil war recorded by Barradas and by the Telugu poem Rdmarajlyamu. Nepotism 
has always proved' fatal to nations as well as to societies. 

But let us go back now to Venkata’s Embassy to the Portuguese Viceroy 
referred to in the letter of Fr. Pimenta. In another letter written the following 
year, 1603, this Embassy is mentioned again, and we know from it that it was 
followed by another Embassy of the Viceroy to King Venkata. It runs as follows : 

“ Among the practical results of this Mission [Chandragiri], not the smallest 
one was to cause so powerful a king to renew the friendship his forefathers had 
made with the Portuguese ; it was almost forgotten at the^ime ; for this purpose 
he sent the Viceroy his Ambassadors along with our Fathers, as it was related 
last year, I suppose. The Ambassadors after having left Goa, full of gifts and 
honours from the Viceroy, went by land to Chandegri, where in the presence of 
the King and of the Nobles of his court they extolled all our things and the 
honours and favours they had received from the Viceroy and our Fathers in Goa, 
which was highly esteemed by the King; and he showed himself hereafter more 
inclined to our things. To answer this Embassy, the Viceroy sent him another: the 
Ambassador was received by the King with great reverence and ostentation, be- 
cause on his arrival at Chandegri one of the chiefs of the Royal Council accom- 
panied by elephants, camels, horses, kettle-drummers and other signs of joy and 
merriment went out to fetch them anc? lodged them in the best palaces and houses 
of that city. The King was at that time in Tripeti [Tirupati], two leagues from 
Chandegri ; the city of lYipeti is very great and beautiful, and because of a 
temple much venerated, and dedicated to their Pirmal [Perumal] is for this 
heathenism like another Rome. . . . Lots of people of the whole of the East, with 
gifts and offerings come here to pay a visit to this temple. The King determined 
to receive our Ambassador in this city, for which he sent his intimate favourite 
with great show and reverence to bring him there : the King was outside a very 
great court, not dressed in rich clothes, because it is not customary, but covered 
with precious stones, armlets, and strings of pearls from his feet to the crown of 
his head ; he wore among others two jewels of great beauty, one was an emerald 
surrounded by big pearls and brilliant diamonds, and the other a ruby of high 
price and extraordinary greatness ; the Ambassador knelt down, but the King 
ordered him to get up and sit down. He received joyfully the letter and the gift 
of the Viceroy, and spoke of the friendship and intercourse with the Portuguese 
he wished to have, and other things concerning the welfare of the State. After- 
wards he sent back the Ambassador full of honours and presents, and since then 
he showeA himself more affectionate to the Fathers.” 

Nevertheless this friendship did not last very long. Fr, M. Roiz, Rector of 
the College of St, Thome, on November 1st, 1606, wrote to Fr. J. Alvares, at Rome, 
the following letter : 

“ When I reached this country, on September 8rd, 1606, 1 found the Portu- 
guese quarrelling and fighting among themselves, as they were doing two or three 
years ago ; a few months back the same Portuguese oi this twn fought also against 
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the Hindus thaflive outside our city. The reason was because. they murdered a 
Portuguese gentleman married here ; on hearing this the Portuguese became very 
angry, went out and took by storm and plundered the Hindu town that was near ; 
they went besides to a fortress of the Hindu King, who is the King of Bisnaga, 
which stands next to our city, and set it on fire ; the King who resides eighteen or 
twenty leagues far from here became very furious even with our Fathers.’’ ^ 

Another letter of Fr. M. Coutinho to the Most Rev, Fr. C. Aquaviva, General 
of the Society of Jesus, dated St. Thome, November 4t:h of the same year, gives 

some mor£ information. After relating the sack of the Hindu town and fortress, 

♦ 

it continues : 

“ The aforesaid town [of the Hindus] or its governor sent at once their ohis 
or letters to the King, but they related the events falsely, and the Queen, who has 
paramount power all over-the country at present, excited the King against the 
Portuguese on account of this business, so much so that after the aforesaid letters 
were read in the presence of the whole court, the Sovereign refused to hear the 
apology of Fr. Rector, and became so furious that being himself as meek as a Iamb 
he appeared on that occasion like a lion and said several times that he would 
destroy even the foundations of our city, to d-o which he appointed some captains 
declaring that he did no.t want friendship with the Portuguese any more, and that 
he would call the Dutch, and so on. His co^irtiers said [afterwards] that they had 
never seen him so much excited as on this occasion ; he accordingly did not want to 
receive us nor to read out letters, nor those of the city, nor hear anything in favour 
of the Portuguese, although he has decided for our own sake not to send the army 
against this city ; pourparlers are already taking place in order to make peace.” 

It -was really made soon afterwards, as other letters show ; then the letter of 
Philip III, published in the beginning of this paper, came, followed by Venkata’s 
answer, and the friendship was renewed even stronger than before, because, for the 
sake of the Portuguese, he ordered the Nayak of Gingi to expel the Dutch from 
the fort they were starting at Tevanapatnam. But suddenly another storm 
burst out. 

One. Antonio Viles Decima, whom I have hitherto been unable to identify, 
sent to the Spanish King a series of accusations against the Jesuits at Chandra- 
giri 10 ; presumably, on account of these accusations being partly believed by the 
Monarch, or because of the lack of everything in Chandragiri and Vellore, since 
Vciikata had long withheld the yearly revenues he had promised in the beginning, 
the Provincial of Malabar, their Superior recalled them sending some to St. Thome, 
others to Cochin and other places. We are made aware of this piece of^iews by a 


9. Fr. Roiz speaks of a Hindu town t/ia£ was of a fortress of the Hindu King, which 

stajids next to our city. From the Portuguese original it is quite clear that the fortress was nearer 
and the Hindu town was a little further on. It seems probable that the fortress was the old city 
of Mylapore ; was the Hindu town, the native city of Madras, called some years later by English- 
men Bl(mk Town} In the BevinahalH Grant of Sadasiva-Raya (1542*68) we find both places 
mentioned as Mailapura and Madarasa, Cf. Epigr. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 216. 

10. I shall publish tKts document in my work. 



letter of the Viceroy of Goa, Dorn Jeronimo d’ Azevedo, dated 1613, to his own King 
a copy of which I have unearthed from the Archives at Pangim. Here it is : 

Answer of the letter which deals with the Fathers of the Society that reside 
in the fcngdom of Bisnaga. 

These Religious who were in Bisnaga and resided at Chandegri, where the 
King resides, too, as soon ag their Superiors knew what Your Majesty wrote about 
them, they called them back to their Province ; it was a great loss to Your Majes- 
ty's service, and on account of that the Dutch have already a fort in Paleacate 
[Pulicat], and war was waged with Meliapor by order of thks King, which was very 
pernicious for that city, and many other bad consequences of their departure may 
be daily seen. Therefore I think that they must reside at Chandegri near the 
King, and besides in Paleacate, too, after taking that fort from the Dutch.’’ 

, In another letter of the King to his Viceroy, dated Lisbone, March 7th, 1613, 
I found in the same Archives, the following interesting details are giV’en : 

“ To Dom Jeronimo d’Azevedo, Viceroy of India, friend : I, the King, am 
sending you many greetings. By letters of the Viceroy Ruiz L^o- d’Etaura and of 
the Bishop of Meliapor, I was informed of the tight siege suifered by the city from 
the army of the King of Bisnaga, and that it became necessary to fortify it, not 
only because its possession is of great importance for the navigation and commerce 
throughout those seas, but especially t>ecaiise it’ keeps the remains of the Apostle 
•St. Thomas ; and on account of that I have decided to fortify the aforesaid city... 

I am very much indebted to the Bishop for his action during the siege... And 
since I have also been told of the good conduct of the Nayak of Tanjaor in my 
service during the aforesaid siege, I am sending by this mail a letter thanking 
him, entrusting you with the charge of forwarding it to him.” 

In the Viceroy’s answer, as it is found roughly written in the margin of the 
King’s letter, we read the following words: 

“ The letter of Your Majesty to the Nayak of Tanjaor is being sent to^the 
Bishop [of MylaporeJ who will hand it over to him.” 

From other contemporary documents it is evident that the resistance of Myla- 
pore against Venkata’s army was principally due to the above mentioned Bishop, 
so much so, that he himself wrote at about this time to the King demanding some 
sort of reward, as we know from another letter of the King to the Viceroy, dated 
Lisbone, February 20th, 1614 : 

“ The Bishop of Meliapor — the writer states — wrote to me representing his 
action in my royal service during the blockade of that city and its fortification.” 

Tiies^ extracts outline the history of the relations of the great Aravidu Emper- 
or with the old allies of the Vijayanagar Empire. I hope they will he read with 
interest by the admirers of that wonderful hlindu Empire, pending publication of 
my work oli its Fourth Dynasty. 


11. Mangoes do Reino^ N, 12 , Ano de 161 ^^ fol. 26. 

12. Ibid., fols. 143-44. 


* 13. /«(?., fol. 143 , 



RURAL HABITATION IN SOUTH INDIA. 

By C. Hayavadana Rao, Esq., B.A., B.L. 


In this paper, Dekhan means the tableland between the Eastern and Western 
Ghats, including Mysore State and the districts of Guddapah, Kurnool, Beliary 
and Anantapiir. By Coromandel Coast is meant generally the eastern coast of 
Madras Presidency from Point Calirnere to the mouth of the Krishna river, or a 
little further .up. 

Rural habitation in Southern India depends on certain important primary 
conditions. Among these are : — (1) Race, (2) Physical environment, and 
(3) Occupation. Among causes which have led to agglomerations may be mentioned 
{a) wars, (^) foundation of agraharas by pious kings, ministers and generals ;‘ (^) 
establishment of Brahmanical temples. 

The subject is a large one. What is attempted here is only an indication of 
its general outlines. 

During the days prior to the Muhammadan conquest, the village in South 
India was inhabited solely by Hindus. Even now Muhammadans are more urban 
than rural in their residence. Soldiers once^they dislike the hard manual labour 
which agricultural operations involve. They have, however, taken kindly to 
petty trades and artizan work, to which they add shop-keeping on the minor 
scale. Except in rare cases, Muhammadans are not found in any large numbers 
in South Indian villages. W’here they are found, they are found to live a little 
away from the houses of Hindus. 

The village, then, was and is of the Hindus generally. The plan on which a 
village is laid out differs from place to place ; it depends on the nature of the 
ground occupied by it, the character of the population occupying it, and on the 
facflities for water and other conveniences it possesses. In Southern India, 
generally, wherever the density of population is great and the Brahmin element 
preponderates, river-side villages are common. Water is a great necessity in 
tropical regions and to a Brahmin in particular water is a sine qua 7ion for his 
ablutions. He lives and has his being in water. Where there are no rivers, the 
village is close to a tank (reservoir of water) or wells dug for supplying water. In 
the village, people of the same caste usually live together, the habitations of the 
lower castes being a little away from the caste blocks. If there are Brahmins in 
the village they live in a row or rows by themselves. The houses of the middle 
and poorer classes are usually mud-built and thatched. A charapteristic feature 
of the exterior of a Muhammadan house is a scattered daub of chunam over its 
outer walls, in streaks and dots all over. 

Usually some definite plan is followed in the lay-out. Not infrequently a 
village seems to possess tortuous lanes, but on examination it would be found, 
that the plan adopted had followed the natural drainage of the locality, full 
advantage being take^’n of it? Even in big cities — like Conjeevaram, Madura, 



built entirely in the Hindu period of history — this has been ascertained to be a 
regular feature in the town-planning of ancient days. 

As regards houses, the materials are nearly always obtained locally, the 
environment being fully laid under contribution. The thatch of millet, ragi, etc., 
is obtained locally. The red earth required for floors and walls, is similarly 
locally obtained. The sea-coast villages — on the Coromandel Coast — use palmyra 
leaves for the roof and the palmyra posts— ^cut out specially for the purpose — help 
as scantlings. The wood required in other localities is entirely local. The ordinary 
woods used are the ?itm (margosa), the ippa or the 'iluppe (o^ bassia), jack and the 
mango, for both scantlings and planks. The principle is that certaiti kinds of 
wood are taboo and should not be used, if deaths, sickness, etc., are to be avoided. 

Certain rules are commonly observed in the building of houses. These may be 
briefly mentioned. Saline soils, low marshy tracts, soils betraying cracks, old 
burning or burial grounds or cattle pounds, land close to tanks or lakes and 
ground which is comparatively small when measured east and west are usually 
avoided. To ensure proper sunlight, it is held necessary that the general elevation 
of the site chosen should gently rise from the east and north towards the west 
and south. Houses may, however, be at varying angles according to their size, 
but care should be taken in allotting the right place for every thing. According 
to one plan the rubbish may be thrown^on the southern side ; the straw for cattle 
may be stored on the south-west ; the cattle may be housed in the west ; the 
grain granary in the north-west; and the milch-cows on the north. If the house 
is built on the southern side, its entrance should be from the north, if on the 
western side, from the east. This is obviously to admit free air and light into 
the house. However situated, it is deemed desirable that the central hall should 
face the east. The main entrance should be on a higher level than the interior 
apartments. A sloping towards the east is always commended. A house once 
built cannot be extended to the south. This is a cardinal belief. Houses should 
have pials (earthen benches) and the doors shopld open inside and be bolted from 
the left to right. The pials should be usually covered to afford shelter to strangers. 
There should be niches at the outside of a house, one on either side, for placing 
lighted lamps in the evening. The window^s, doors, and the inner courtyard should 
be so placed as to admit the free passage of light and air. The general idea 
underlying the constimction of a house is that it is fashioned after the body of a 
human being, lying on the site with his head on the north-east and his feet on the 
south-w^est, reclining on his left arm and facing the east. 

The p?4nciples of house construction are part of the traditional beliefs govern- 
ing house erection in every part of South India and are followed in the 
building of houses by all castes and creeds. 7"he artizan knows them to a 
fault and will not allow any deviation from them. 

Houses should not face*a.lane or street, a well or tank, if the inmates are to 
prosper. They should be entered after due ceremonies and feeding of Brahmins, 
the workmen and the poor. In the Pekhan in froift of hoiJfees as we enter, is a 
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modest square erection in which the htlasi (Ossimum Sanctum) is planted and 
worshipped daily. 

The deviations, if any, in the general plan, are usually made to suit the 
weather conditions of the area and in particular to ward off the effects of' rain. 

A poor raiyat’s house in many places is a long narrow room, half of which is 
appropriated to the cattle at night.* It is usually thatched with grass, palmyra 
leaves or other similar material. 

Temporary hovels are erected by migratory tribes like Waddars, etc. These 
are made of what material may be available on the spot,* split bamboo mats play- 
ing a large part, where available. 

The hut of the poorest classes, such as the Pariahs or Holeyas, and Madigas, 
is often called by a name gudu which means “ nest This describes its essential 
character, a single room with a narrow entrance admitting of little light and air. 

Agriculturists usually build new huts as required, when the members in the 
family marry and get their wives to live with them. Usually brothers and other close 
relations live next to each other and they appropriate more space as required. 

A few aberrant departures may be quoted. On the Nilgiri Hills, the Badagas 
dDuild their houses (thatched or brick-built) in a single straight row on a high 

* The connection between malaria, men and cattle thus penned has been often referred to by 
medical men. I may refer this to a recent authority'^ on the subject: 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. B. Fry, i.M.s., in the course of an article in the January issue of the 
INDIAK MEDICAL GAZETTE states that the editorial note in the September number on the 
role played by cattle in the prevention of Malaria refers to a subject which is of the greatest 
importance in India, where cattle are commonly housed in close association with human 
dwellings. 

The parasite infection rate in Bengal, which I estimated by the dissection of many hundred 
anopbelines to be about 0‘2 per cent -was extraordinarily low, and I formed a theory then that the 
vast majority of anopbelines never fed on human beings at all. 

In my second report I wrot^ that ‘ ' The daytime resting place "of anopbelines in Bengal is 
cowshed and the low mosquito infection rate which we found in Bengal may be explained by the 
fact that most of the mosquitoes which were dissected by us were not caught in sleeping rooms, 
where it was always very difficult to find specimens. Cowhouses are packed with animals at 
night, and the number of anopbelines found in them increases in direct proportion to warmth and 
darkness. The sleeping apartments of houses in Bengal are generally very clean and well kept. 
Though the cowhouses in the same compound may swarm with anopbelines, it is exceptional to 
find a single specimen in a cook-house or sleeping apartment. As the cattle are penned in these 
houses at sunset, it is natural to suppose that the majority of anopbelines have no desire to go 
abroad but feed chiefly on the cattle. It is only those wishing to lay eggs that need go outside, 
and it is probably these insects and' those newly hatched that feed on human beings.” 

Major Christophers has kindly sent me a paper read by Dr‘. Schuffner at the recent Batavia 
Congress. Schuffner states that he has found that certain species of anopheles actually prefer to 
feed on bullocks rather than on man and suggests as a prophylactic measure the regular placing 
of animals between dwelling houses. Many of the villages in the endemic areas- of Bengal are 
built on high ground surrounded by swamps. If the cowsheds -were arranged in a ring on the 
outskirts of the village with dwelling houses in the centre instead of indiscriminately as is usual, 

I am sure that the dwelling houses and their inhabitants would be even more free from infestation 
by mosquitoes th^n they* are at present. 



eminence and call it their Keri (or street). The house is a neat structure with a 
small hall, having close to the wall an elevated bench-like construction to sit or 
sleep on. Into this hall opens, in one part, the kitchen. There are no windows, 
light beitig let in only from the main door, which usually faces the east. If the 
door is shut, the house is snug, which is what is required on the cold Nilgiris. No 
water is available on the eminence on which the Keri is built. It has to be fetched 
by the women-folk from the valley far below. The houses of the Todas similarly 
are on hill tops. Each house is of a conical shape, with thatched roof. Egress 
and ingress into it is by a small door through which one shquld creep. 

In the Agency tracts of Ganjam, Godavari and Vizagapatam, the villages are 
away from the roads. If a road is taken near a village, the village is deserted 
and* a new one founded in the interior. The people are averse to having any visits 
from the Government servants, who usually frequent the road. The houses them- 
selves are small one-roomed structures of wattled-bamboo and are just sufficient 
for single families. 

In the Malnad (hilly) parts, of Mysore, houses are built of mud with wooden 
posts at the corners, and in the walls at intervals of six or eight feet, which sup- 
port the roof, sun-dried or burnt bricks of a large square shape being used by some, 
ill recent years. The roof projects so as to form a verandah of two and half feet on 
the outside, and protects the walls from^the rain, tiled or thatched as the case may 
be, and remarkably wide and low. The floor is raised three feet above the level of 
the ground, and the w^alls are about six feet high from the door. Larger houses 
have one or more courtyards, open in the centre with corridors ail round ; small 
dormitories and closets without windows open into these verandahs. A building 
like this is proof against rain, which is pretty heavy in the Malnad parts and is 
open to light and air inside it during the summer. 

The above short description will show that the general principles on which 
rural habitations are based are welhunderstood throughout South India. That the 
. normal house is built on a well understood plan and that the aberrations are 
deviations from the normal seems uncontestable. The interior economy of each 
house is different in the case of each caste, to which its occupant may belong. 
Granaries, cowsheds, etc., play a large part in a cultivator’s household. In a 
shepherd’s other considerations prevail; far different are the needs of a Brahmin, 
with his need for sitting space, reading accommodation, and room for worshipping 
his household deities, etc. To this extent the difference in detail is dictated as 
much by the needs of the different avocations followed by their owners as by 
their ethnic character. 

This brings us to a class of dwellings in villages formed entirely for Brahmins 
by kings; generals, ministers and other pious founders in olden days. These 
foundations .^re known as Agrahdras, They are primarily intended for Brahmins. 
They are laid out on definite lines and houses are built in them for Brahmins be 
longing to the four Vedic schools, who come to occupy them. In other parTs of a 
foundation of this nature, are laid out in parallel row^ houses^for the agriculturists 
dependent on the Brahmins and others who usually belong to a^ well-equipped 



village. There are, of course, a temple, a tank, etc., for each village thus founded. 
Each house has the usual interior accommodation requisite for a Brahmin family 
and a good backyard, with, a mango and tamarind trees and space enough for a 
kitchen garden. Numerous grants of villages thus equipped — or on similar lines — 
are referred to in countless inscriptions found throughout the length and breadth 
of South India. The ethnic demarcation of villages of this kind is most marked 
and is its main characteristic. But it must be added that foundations of this kind, 
though frequent in ancient and even in mediaeval times in South India, are now 
practically out of date. Promiscuous house building is more and more the rule 
though to a smaller extent in the rural areas. The establishment of a temple in 
a place meant, similarly, a new village designed on ethnical lines. Brahmins live 
round the temple, the village being in the centre of a square, the four roads being 
used for taking round the processional car. The other classes and castes are 
located according to the occupations they follow, in regular streets, in different 
parts of the village. This plan has earned much modern admiration. Foundations 
of this kind, if we are to believe the old poets and inscriptions, were frequent in 
ancient days. Some of the larger cities of South India which have existed from 
pre-British days were founded on this plan. 

A study of place names shows that physical environment has played a great 
part in the foundation of villages. Thus'^the endings Katie, Samudra, Sdgara, 
Belgola in Kanarese districts show that the villages are close to large sheets of water. 
Bande, Kalin, Betta and Konda show that they are close to a rock, hill or other 
eminence. Mahal indicates that they are close to the palace of a chieftain or 
important person. Kofe or Godi to a fort. Proximity to big trees, forests (say 
bamboo or other), flowering plants of a striking kind, etc., have also not infrequent- 
ly given their names to villages. 

Frequent wars in South India led to agglomerations in rural areas. Villages 
founded as the result of war or other similar sudden disturbance (for example, 
famine) generally end in Valasa or Valse and GuU, The houses usually belong to 
a single caste or a few different castes which with later accretions make up the 
population. Settlements of this kind are as common on the Coromandel Coast 
as in the Dekhan proper. 

Villages thus owe their origins to natural causes, and are connected closely 
with their environment, both as to names and as t6 their structure. Villages are 
not far away from water, building materials and minor or major forests. Houses 
are built on known principles and admit, in the majority of cases, both light and 
air. The poorer classes live in small houses of a sinxple make-up. The internal 
arrangement of houses was, in olden days, largely based on the idea of occupation, 
each caste following a particular craft being located in one street or parallel streets. 
Similarly the internal economy of the house was dictated by the occupation follow- 
ed by the occupier, which in the main depended on his caste or calling. The 
weavers' streets are usually broad ; the car street in a Brahmin settlement is also 
broad ; and the tort^us lan^s in other areas are usually due to the peculiarities of 
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the ground. Wars, the foundation of Brahman settlements by kings and others 
and the establishment of temples dedicated to Siva and Vishnu in the Brahmanic 
revival which followed in the wake of the absorption of Buddhism by the 
revived* Brahmanism in the eighth century A.D., led to agglomerations in various 
parts of South India which still exist, some of them being the larger and better 
known cities of South India from times anterior to the appearance of the European 
nations in the land. 
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NOTES. 


Derivation of the name “Bangalore”. 


In connection with my article on the above subject, the following foot-note in the 
‘‘ Journal for April 1924, was added by the Editor on page 240 : — “ Mr. C. H. 
Rao apparently overlooks the fact that a Begur inscription of the 9th century 
A.D. refers to the existence of Bangalore. — Ed^ May I say that I have not over- 
looked it? I know this inscription and have even quoted it in my original paper 
on “Place-Names of Mysore’’ published in the Journal ten years ago! Again, from 
the article itself, it will be seen that this inscription was not only borne in mind 
by me but also an attempt was made to show that the name “ Bangalore” was 
named after some “Venkata”, of whose identity or age we know nothing at pre- 
sent and that whoever founded it, he found the name already in existence, and in 
keeping with the name, founded the temple of Venkataramana in the Fort. 

The name — the original name— in my view, is a corrupted form of the word 
“ Venkata + ur^’. . Why it was so called, ther^ is at present no evidence to adduce. 
This applies to the name, even to times before the Begur inscription (tenth century 
A.D., not ninth century, an obvious slip). Kempe Gowda found the name already 
there and transferred it to the new town he built. In other words, the name is 
older than Kempe Gowda ; and also older than the temple which came into 
existence later. Perhaps, also, it is much older than the Begur inscription itself. 
Kempe Gowda transferred it to his own city, because he found it convenient to do 
so. His appropriation of the old name may be due to his desire to commemorate 
and perpetuate it by linking it with the new city he founded. That the name of 
the city is not after the temple is as clear as noon-day sun, for it is obviously 
much older ; it is possible, in view of what I have said, that the temple itself 
derived its name from the city, which Kempe Gowda transferred from the old city 
to the new. 

It seems necessary to add that the temple of Venkataramana in the P'ort was 
not built by Kempe Gowda but by Cliikka Devaraja Wodeyar. An inscription 
dated Saka 1627 (—1705 A.D.) at Kottaniir (see Rice’s Ep. Car.^ Bangalore^ 
No, ii8) distinctly states that the temple had been “newly built ’ by the “father” 
(Appaji) of Kantirava Narasaraja Wodeyar. This Kantirava was'^'surnained 
Mukarasu and ruled from 1704-1713. He succeeded Chikka Deva. This Kottanur 
inscription records a grant by Kantirava of the village of Kottanur, in Gottegere, 
“belonging to the Fort of Bangalore”, with its hamlets, with all relative rights of 
ownership and enjoyment, for maintaining the daily offerings and illuminations of 
the God Venkatesvara, “newly consecrated in the Bangalore P'ort by our father”, 
to use the words (?f the inscription. Bangalore passed into the hands of the 



Mysore Kings in 1687, during the time of Chikka Deva, having been practically 
purchased by him from the Moghul General Khasim Khan. Apparently the temple 
was built between 1687 and 1704, the year of Chikka Deva’s death. As Kantirava 
in his Kottanfir inscription, which is dated in 1705 A.D., states that the temple 
had been “recently’’ built by his father, it may be inferred that it had only been 
built towards the close of Chikka Deva’s reign. The story of the temple having 
been built by Kempe Gowda seems thus baseless. Accordingly, the statement in 
Mr. Rice’s Mysore Gazetteer^ Vol. II, page 21, which ascribes the building of this 
temple to Kempe Gowda from the revenue derived by iiim from the 12 hoblis 
granted by Achyutaraya, the Vijayanagar sovereign, requires correction. This, 
however, does not affect the derivation suggested by me, for the derivation affects 
the name “Bangalore” as it was at the time of and long anterior to this and the 
Begur inscription. Praktana Vimarsa Vichakshana Rao Bahadur R. Narasimha- 
char informs me that he remembers inscriptions in which “Vengalanatha” and 
“Tiruvengalanatha” occur as the name of the deity in the temple and that there 
is no doubt that “Vengala” and “Vengalanatha” are correct terms when used in 
connection with a temple dedicated to God Venkata or Venkataramana. I must 
thank him for this information. 

C. I-lAYAVADANA RAO. 


The Sky-Lark. 

Is it the same as Chafaka ? 


In the January (1924) number of the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., tries to suggest that the Indian name for the sky-lark 
is Chafaka. To my mind, the learned writer does not seem to be correct. No proof 
or authority for identifying the sky-lark with the Chafaka is forthcoming. He 
speaks of two species of the sky-lark described by Rai Bahadur R. B. Sanyal and 
by Mr. Eugene W. Oates, and incidentally states that the Hindi and Bengali 
names of the bird are Bharafa and B/iarafa Pakshi. (I may note that Bharadvaja ^ 
which is the Sanskrit name for the sky-lark, is obviously turned to Bharafa,) Mr. 
Mitra then observes : 

“Curiously enough, both Rai Bahadur Ram Brahma Sanyal and Mr. Eugene 
W. Oates have not mentioned the Bengali synonym Chafaka of both the afore- 
mentionea species of sky-larks. ” 

I should say there is nothing curious in this omission on the part of the 
two experts. The reason is obvious, rvs'., and the sky-lark are distinct birds. 

Amarakosa gives Bharadvaja (which is indisputably the word for the sky-lark), 
and Chafaka as names of distinct kinds of birds, It is difficult to find o«t what 
makes Mr. Mitra say that Chafaka is a Bengali synonym of Bharafa (or Bharadvaja), 
An abridged edition of Dr, Carey’s Bengali Dictionary tells us that Chafaka is the 



name of a bird, probably a swallow, but generally supposed to be the cuculus 
melmoleucus . It does not give sky-lark as the meaning of Chdtaka, Starting on 
the assumption that the Chdtaka is the same as the skylark, Mr. Mitra goes on 
relating certain well-known myths about this raimdrinking bird, and wishes us to 
believe that the myths pertain to the sky-lark ! 

A reference to the Encyclopaedia Britannica will show that the sky-lark is a 
bird whose ways and habits do not tally with the ways and habits attributed to 
the Chdtaka, 


N. B. DIVATIA. 
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DOCTOK Gilbert Slater is so well-known in Southern India that any book 
from him ought to be welcome to our readers. It speaks highly of his versatility that 
almost the first book he should publish after his return home should be closely 

connected with the subject of South Indian ethnology. But it is to be feared 

that the conclusions he states are rather of the ill-founded type, some at least of 
them going against the results of well-known recent investigators in India. The 
date of Dravidian Immigration “800, or 900 or even 1000 B.C.” or even a 
period '’long before^’ these dates seems too late for the obvious reason that in 
the Vedas we already find mention of non- Ary an tribes of whom some at least, 
even according to Dr. Slater, must have been Dravidians. Dr. Slater himself 

seems to accept this view (see page 117 of his book). The chapter on Aryans 

is a conglomerate of ideas, facts, and fancies that does not yield any definite 
result. The third chapter is devoted to the antiquity of Dravidian civilization, 
in which the deduction is drawn that the latter “resembled’’ Egypt and Mesopotamia 
in its religious ideas and that “the first linking up of India with Egypt was 
accomplished when the Egyptians navigated the Red Sea and reached the Land 
of Punt*’. Indian magic, in Dr. Slater’s opinion, “ mu'st be regarded as a 
Dravidian rather than an Aryan contribution to Indian culture The economic 
basis of Dravidian culture is, according to him, rice culture. He thinks that 
the Dravidians did not cultivate rice “ in the district which they inhabited before 
entering India ” and that if they had done so they would have settled down in 
that spot. Migration is due to many causes, and there are instances even in 
South India of castes and tribes once rice-cultivating, who have now given up 
rice-cultivating. For example, the Badagas of the Nilgiris do not cultivate 
rice now on the Hills, but it is an undoubted fact that they did cultivate it in 
their original homes. A study of tattoo marks revealed this fact and tradition 
still current among them fully confirms the statement. Dr. Slater’s view that a 
rice-growing community do not or would not emigrate is not borne out either by 
experience or by historical tradition. Even in modern times rice-growing agricul- 
turists have travelled away from their original lands and set up as such or not 
as the occasion demanded it. Dr, Slater agrees %ith PA'ry in thinking that 



cereal-growing “was imported into India from Egypt although the grain cultivated 
was native”. There is not even the shadow of any evidence, through language or- 
otherwise, for all this. “ Cultural” contact theory cannot be abused indefinitely for 
purposes of proving fanciful views. “Rice” is derived froin“Arisi” and, as Caldwell 
long ago pointed out, is a Tamil name which has travelled into Europe through 
Greek ‘Oryza,' Latin ‘Oriza’, French Rice culture has made the Dravidian, in 

Dr. Slater's view, an obedient man. Caste, according to him, is both political and 
social in origin ; and caste is of “ Dravidian rather than of Aryan origin ” (Pp. 
51--53). As it is Dravidian in origin, it can be best studied in South India. The 
result of his study of it is that “its origin lies partly in occupational, and 
partly in racial differences”-. We would advise Dr. Slater to read Sir Herbert 
Risley's “ People of India” for a scientific treatment of the problem of the 
origins of caste. His attempt at a solution of this problem in the chapter, headed 
” Some Features of Dravidian Culture”, is not only misleading but entirely un- 
scientific. The following sentences are from this chapter : — “ The distinguishing 
mark of the Brahman is the sacred cotton cord worn by him inside all other 
clothing. This appears to be a very clear indication that the Brahman ascendancy 
has one of its roots in the descent of Brahmans from foreigners, who earned 
the gratitude and homage of the population of India .by teaching them to spin 
and weave.” And this art of weaving wasfit is suggested, brought to India from 
“ across the sea from Egypt”. The last chapter in the hook deals with “The 
Dravidian Problem To-day”. The question is stated thus : “ What special part 
has that corner of India in which Dravidian speech persists to play in the future 
history of India and of the world?” Dr. Slater, who thinks of Dravidian India 
in terms of Egypt and Babylon, finds it in closest touch with the twentieth cen- 
tury. The chapter is a pen-picture of Madrasis, intellectual and other, in anything 
modern — from the League of Nations to the Aluminium Workers' Union. This 
is due to British influence. English is largely the language of South India. This 
is “amazing”. Unification of languages is necessary ; ergo a common script is 
needed. Dr. Slater gives an account of his attempt in the Madras Legislative 
Council for the adoption of a common script and how it was lost “ by a large 
majority”, through “sentimental conservatism”. But he agrees ultimately that 
South Indians “ are wise in their generation in desiring that their children 
should learn English early and master it thoroughly”. Then comes the arguable 
question of “Parliamentary institutions ” and “ Bureaucratic government with 
foreigners holding the most important posts”. Then the Prince of Wales’ visit, 
the Reform of the Constitution, the Malabar Rebellion, the Khilafa4 and Non- 
Co-operation Movements and finally the arrival of the representatives of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the initiation of the Crusade against hook-worm. Then 
follows the observation that the great majority of the Dravidians arr “ sick men 
suffering from diseases till recently little understood, but, when understood, preven- 
. table”? When he has shaken off his anmmia and thrown off “ his mental handicap 
of a too one-sided n^^thod thinking,” the factors which made India a land of high 
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civilization while Europe was in the stage of barbarism will no doubt again pro- 
duce their appropriate results. But it is gratifying to learn at the end of it all : — 
“ Ultimately it may be found that the West has as much to learn from India as 
to teach .♦ But in whichever way the flow of intellectual commerce is moving the 
English-speaking Dravidians will supply many of the most active intermediaries.’’ 
Thus is the “Dravidian Problem To-day’' answered by Dr. Slater, a book aiming 
singularly high and creating expectations even higher, but terribly disappointing 
both in the treatment of the subject, and the summing up of conclusions, such as 
they are, arrived at by the author. 

Intangible and elusive in argument, loose in treatment, appalling in the 
ignoring of first-hand authorities on the subject, it is wholly to be deplored that 
Dr. Slater should have thought of a publication of this kind, so entirely alien 
to his proper domain. C. H. R. 


Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department for 1923. 


The year under review marks an interesting departure in two things. From 
September 1922, the Department was placed under the administrative control of the 
Mysore University and its office shifted to Mysore. Secondly, there was a change 
in the personnel. Dr. Shamasastri became Director of Archaeological Researches in 
Mysore in succession to Praktana Vimarsa Vichakshana Rao Bahadur R. Narasimha 
Char. It was no easy task to succeed the Rao Bahadur. The report before us, 
however, shows how worthily he has fulfilled the onerous responsibilities of the 
office. 

Owing to pressure of work, extensive tours were not possible. Nevertheless 
the Belur and the Halebid temples and bastis were re-visited and improvements 
for their preservation suggested by the Doctor. In this connection it is very 
gratifying to observe that, as a result of a detailed inspection of these places 
conducted by a Special Committee, certain important repairs to these shrines are 
about to be taken in hand. Now that the Ancient Monument's Preservation Act, 
though rather late in the day, is about to become law of the land, we may express 
a hope that a systematic and careful control will be exercised so as to prevent 
further damage to ancient monuments in the State. 

Of the numerous monuments, manuscripts and ^inscriptions, etc., discovered 
during the year, a Viragai at Gaddemane in the Shimoga district relating to 
the seventl? century A.D. recording the death of a commander in fighting with 
numbers led by Mahendra opposing Siladitya’s claim to sovereignty over Shimoga 
may be mentioned. 

Dr. Shamasastri has endeavoured to put together, in the report, all the 
traditional, astronomical and synchronistic evidences bearing on the controjrersial 
question of the chronology of the Brihadbanas, the Kadambas and the Gangas, 
and suggests what he says is a satisfactory solution' regarding the date of the 



early Guptas, understood to be the contemporaries of the Kadambas (pp. 9-30). 
To criticise Dr. Fleet’s Gupta chronology, the Director presses into his service 
the traditional data : (l) Albernni’s statement that Valabhi era dates from the 
extermination of the Guptas and Valabhi (Valabhi’ s being destroyed in A.O. 319) ; 
(2) the Chinese statement that the Yui-chi during the period between A.D. 220-280 
put their kings to death and established military chiefs ; (3) Hiuen Tsiang’s 
statement in respect of the Kingdom of Valabhi that “the present king is of the 
race of Kshatriyas (Tsati-li) ; he is the son-in-law of Siladitya (Chilo-O-tie-to), king 
of Kanyakubja (Kie-jo-kid-che) ; his name is Dhruvabhata (Tou-lou-po-poto)” ; 
(4) the Jaina tradition relating to the subjugation of Murunda by Samudragupta, 
as mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta. On this last, 
the Doctor says, ‘the glorious period of Murundas begins from about 18 A.D. and 
lasts for about 250 years, overlapping that of the Guptas during its close. The 
Jaina account relating to chronology is untrustworthy. ’ After considering in 
detail Dr. Fleet and Mr. Pathak’s comments on the ‘Harivamsa passage’ and their 
different conclusions therefrom, he proceeds to synchronistic evidence from in- 
scriptions and concludes (see Summary on p. 30) that Gupta Valabhi era was 
started from A.D. 319-320 ; that the initial date of the Gupta era is fixed to lie 
in A.D. 200-201 ; that the date of Siladitya was A.D. 647 ; that Samudragupta’ s 
rule was about A.D. 282. As he says, ^ this scheme throws a Hood of light on 
what has hitherto been regarded a dark period between A.D. 200-300 in the 
History of India.” This is, however, a question which deserves further consider- 
ation and, in the light of Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s recent lecture in the 
Mythic Society, we have to suspend judgment. 

Beiavadi temple was inspected and completely explored. Belavadi is a village 
about eight miles from Halebid. The Trikutachala temple is a fine Hoysala 
specimen and perhaps the biggest of the kind in size. The illustrations in the 
report taken from this temple are all excellent. 

We must also thank Dr. Shamasastri for the important departure made in 
the report in giving an account of the archaeological and epigraphical work of the 
Department. All the records collected during the year are arranged by districts with 
serial numbers ; chronological and epigraphical notes, with the transliteration of the 
inscription in Roman characters, are given ; the subject-matter of the inscription 
and the chronology of the personages and events mentioned in it are also given. 
These are bound to be very helpful to the students of ancient history ; all the 
facts connected with a find -are put together and the reader has not got to search 
all through the report for the same. ^ 

The new items of discovery, so far not noticed in this review, are the exact 
date of the erection of the statue of Gomata in Sravana Belagola, A.D. 1028, and 
the date of birth, accession, and death of Kalki A.D. 402, 432 and 472. 

The report maintains a very high level of excellence like its predecessors, and 
the Department has to be congratulated on the amount of useful work done during 
the year. ^ 


* A Practical Sanskrit Dictionary. 

By A. MACDONELL, M.A., Ph.D., HON. LL.D. 


THIS volume, of which the following is a review, is a corrected reprint of a former 
edition of the book by the same author, who is well-known and who certainly does 
not stand in need of any introduction to Sanskritists. 

In undertaking this short review I crave the indulgence of the readers of this 
Journal and of the author for any shortcomings either jn thought or language. 
My claims for this critical function stand on very slender foundations. Nothing 
but the fact of my having sat at the feet of the Goddess of Sanskrit learning 
during the leisure hours of my professional work emboldens me to take it up. But, 
on the other hand, the great learning and the high repute and esteem in which the 
author is held, ha\^e a depressing effect on me. But a few remarks, offered by way 
of suggestions, could never be out of place and unwelcome ; and I am sure the 
author will take them in the best spirit. 

In the course of my cursory references, here and there, I notice that small 
words either do not find a place or their interpretations do not appear to be quite 
satisfactory. In certain places the interpretation is not supported by any references. 
Words having either different or deri\mtive meanings have been omitted, perhaps 
by oversight or as unnecessary or as exceeding the limits of a handy volume. 
The insertion of such words would have been more useful to the student. It is 
•clear from these observations that the size of the work was uppermost in the mind 
of the author. Suggestions regarding words and their special uses in special works 
referred to by the author in his preface, will be given later on in the critical 
review, which will follow in a subsequent issue. 

The time and labour bestowed on the preparation of such a valuable work can 
never be adequately estimated, much less appreciated. Years of patient toil and 
elaborate references must have preceded the production of such a compendious 
work. The price of the book is somewhat prohibitive and makes it inaccessible 
to many. It is hoped that the author will soon find it feasible to publish a 
cheaper reprint so as to bring it within easy reach of the Indian student. 

The present work is stated to have derived its material mainly from the shorter 
St. Petersburgh Dictionary. Since I have not this valuable work before me, I am 
not in a position to say how far the present wort justifies its maternity ; but I 
am sure the original excellence will not only have bee’n maintained, but carried for- 
ward wit.H redoubled vigour. The Indian public can never be too grateful to 
the foreign savants of Sanskrit learning as day by day our store of knowledge is 
not only enriched but ransacked from all points of view. It is no wonder that 
several woitIs and their compounds are omitted as the standpoint of view of 
different authors is different. What is found in one dictionary may not be found 
in the other as they will not only differ according to their size, but with tffe ideals 

* Published by the Oxford University Press. Price S/i. 30' ^ 
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pursued by their respective authors. The choice of words and passages will also 
vary with the ideals of the authors. A comparative view of different dictionaries 
would be quite inappropriate. We, Indians, think that the home of Sanskrit learn- 
ing is India and therefore modern Indian interpretation of Sanskrit passages 
and quotations generally follows the ancient surrounding tradition. But sometimes, 
such interpretations, I do admit, are biassed. The author has thought fit, I believe, 
with a view to encourage and induce the habit of industry and research, to 
omit* the quotations to support his meaning, though giving references. Hence I 
am led to doubt, from ^ cursory perusal of the book, whether the author would 
have stuck to the same views and meanings of words and passages and followed 
the present plan of his work, had he lived amidst Indian surroundings. 

The get-up of the book leaves nothing to be desired. It is published by 
the Oxford University Press. 

M. B. V. 


The History of His Holiness Sri Sacchidananda Sivabhinava 
NRISIMHABHARATI SWAMI, 

Jagadguru of Sri Sringeri. 

By Vedamurti Brahmasri Sadachara Pravarthana Pravina 
N. Sri KANT A SASTRI, Age?it of the Srmgeri Mutt. 

(The Bangalore Press. Price Rs. 3-0-0.) 


In memory of the foundation ceremony relating to the installation of His Holiness’ 
mu7'thi by His Holiness Sri Jagadguru Chandrasekharabharati Swamigalavaru at 
Mysore, on the occasion of His tioliness’ sixty-seventh birthday, this book has 
been published by the agent of the Mutt, Mr. Srikanta Sastri. The latter had 
very close association with and had intimate knowledge of the work of the late 
Holiness. This work could not have been entrusted to better hands. The life 
work of the Swami has been given in a connected, narrative form and will form 
most interesting reading. To the disciples of the Mutt in particular, the absorbing 
nature of the details described in the book can never be surpassed. 

Kunigal Ramasastri belonged to a most distinguished line of Sanskrit scho- 
lars andVidwansin My.sore and'his son, the subject of the book, was born in 1857 
and called Sivaswami. In 1859, he lost his father and at the age of 5, his mother 
also. His predecessor on the pitha of Sringeri, H. H. Sri Nrisimhabh^ati Swami 
(1817 to 1879) had made nn extensive tour, for a period extending, off and on, 
over forty years and secured grants and recognition from the Peshwas of Poona,’ 
the Maharajas Scindia, Holkar, Gaikwar, the Maharajas of Mysore ^d PYavan- 
core, Princes, Rajas, Jodidars, etc., in Mysore, Hyderabad and elsewhere. In 1868 
when tire Swami was at Bangalore, Commissioner Bowring visited him at 1 A.M. 
of a particular day and saw him performing Japa. With such an illustrious and 
austere example before him, the new Swami of the Jagadguru pitha had no easy 



task. The book before us gives a detailed and accurate account of his life, lifs 
travels, etc., which we do not propose to dwell on here. It used to be said that 
His Holiness was not much in favour of the written word and desired that his 
disciples* should learn things for themselves by personal effort and from the lips 
of the wise. Agreeably to this injunction, we close this review with the hope that 
those who are anxious to know the life and- times of H, H. Sri Nrisimhabliarati 
Swami will read the book for themselves. The get*up is splendid and we congra- 
tulate the Bangalore Press on the excellence of the blocks and printing. 

S. 


The Djawa, VoL IV, No. 1. 


The first article gives a very interesting insight into Javanese music writing. 
The second article is a description of the more popular forms of music or rather 
sounds produced by words, and some peculiar instruments. The third article 
introduces us to some Muhammadan wrii€7's regarded by some as not quite orthodox 
and their influence on Javanese mysticism. 'Fhe fourth article explains some 
popular beliefs about remedies for sevt^al common ailments. 'Ihe fifth article is 
on the legend of Kin Tambochan in Malay literature and the last one is a very 
interesting, and for its short space, instructive article on Javanese architecture, 
its origin and further development. 

F. S. 


Le Monde Oriental, Uppsala, Vol. XIV, Fasc 1 — 2, and 3. 


The work is devoted mostly to the derivation of words — principally Arabic. 
Though not of general interest to the members of the Mythic Society, it contains 
some information which it may be useful to know. On p. 107 begins an article in 
Swedish, entirely, on bad language^ curses and expletives in Arabic I On p. 114 
the author concludes with a hope that he may find out the swearwords 
and general terms of abuse in the Turkish and other Oriental languages ; needless 
to add, this could not be done unless the author went and lived amongst the 
people. What is written in German in the book is also mostly on words. 


Z, S. 
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List of Subscriptions and Donations received during 
the quarter ending 30th June 1924. ^ 


Names. 

Messrs. 

Volume. 

Amount. 
RS. A. P. 

T. Sing^aravelu, Bangalore 

XIV 

6 

0 

0 

K. B. Madhava, Barigalore 

• • » 1 

5 

0 

0 

D. Venkatramiah, Bangalore 

XIII 

5 

0 

0 

P. K. Ramaswami Iyengar, Coimbatore 

XIV 

3 

0 

0 

T. S. Ramanathan, Sattur 

* • 1 J 

3 

0 

0 

R. Ranga Rao, Bangalore 

' * J 1 

5 

0 

0 

Bishop of Mangalore 

XIV & part pay- 1 
ment of XV J 

5 

0 

0 

N. Venkatesa Iyengar, Bangalore 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

B. Subrahmanya lya, Mysore . . 

• • J J 

3 

0 

0 

M. G. Rama Rao, Bangalore 

• • 

5 

0 

0 

Rao Bahadur P. R. Vengu Iyer, Bangalore 

* * , , 

5 

0 

0 

M. V. Lakslimana Iyer, Kuttalain 

• * >1 

3 

0 

0 

A. Mervyn Smith, Bangalore 

Private Secretary to Her Highness the . 

* » i > 

5 

0 

0 

Junior Ranee of Travancore 

• * >> 

5 

0 

0 

Secretary, Public Library, Bangalore 

. . XIII & XIV 

10 

0 

0 

R. Alwar Iyengar, Bhawani 

XIV 

3 

4 

0 

T. Abdul Khader, Mysore 

• » J » 

3 

4 

0 

Batni Bheema Rao, Cliannapatna 

• • 1 » 

3 

4 

0 

P. Bhadriah, Anantapur 

• • n 

3 

4 

0 

H. J. Bhabha, Bombay 

• * 1 » 

3 

4 

0 

K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer, Madras 

* • ? J 

3 

4 

0 

H. M. A. Cooke, Oorgaum 

» • M 

3 

4 

0 

S. DHarma Rao, Bowringpet 

• * 1 ? 

3 

4 

0 

Dr. J. J. Fitz Maurice, K. G. 

• • » » 

3 

4 

0 

V. B. Alur, Dharwar 

* • 11 

3 

4 

0 

W. A. F. Bracken, Coorg 

* • }i 

3 

4 

0 

S. A. Balakrishna Iyer, Mayavaram 

* • 11 

3 

4 

0 

Bheema Rao Belladone^ Bellary 

r 

• • 11 

3 

4 

0 

Rev. R.. C. Bensen, Cocanada . . 

• • 11 

3 

4 

0 

C. R. T. Congreeve, Valaparai . . 

* * 

3 

4 

0 

Rev. Father E. Fernandez, Bombay 


3 

4 

0 

■J. W.^Fairweather, K. G, F. 

• * 11 

3 

4 

0 

Rev. D. Giovanni, Mangalore .. 

• • 11 

3 

4 

0 

Dr, K, Gundopantt, Mysore . , 

’ • 15 

3 

4 

0 



Names, 

essrs. 

C. Gopalacharya, Poonamalee.. 


Volume. 

XIV 

Amount. 

RS. A. .P. 

3 4 0 

R. V. Krishnan, Madras 


} * 

3 

4 

0 

C. Krishna Rao, Turakur 


,, 

3 

4 

0 

Rev. Father I. J. McCormick, Bellary 


) t 

3 

4 

0 

Rev. A. R. Slater, Hassan 


XII, XIII & XIV 

9 

4 

0 

L. S. V. Rama Iyer, Channapatna 


XIV 

3 

4 

0 

P. Sundaram Pillay, Salem 


•» 

3 

4 

0 

M. Haritheertham, Pudukottai . . 


1 1 

3 

4 

0 

Rao Saheb V. T. Krishnamachari, Ramnad 


1 1 

3 

4 

0 

P. S. Govinda Rao, Mysore 


» 5 

3 

4 

0 

G. Sridharamurthy, Tumkur 


J » 

3 

4 

0 

S. Seetharamiah, Shimoga 


»» 

3 

4 

0 

M. Venkatakrishniah, Mysore . . 



3 

4 

0 

Rev. C, Auzuech, Vayathri 


» J 

3 

4 

0 

L. K. Ananta Krishna Iyer 



3 

4 

0 

Lt.-Col. Crawford, Saklespur . . 


» » 

3 

4 

0 

C. W. E. Cotton, Trivandrum . . 


1 1 

8 

4 

0 

R. H. Hitchcock . . " 


1 1 

3 

4 

0 

P. R. Krishnaswami 


n 

3 

4 

0 

A. V. Krishnamurthy 


»» 

3 

4 

0 

Kolandai Velu 


J » 

3 

4 

0 

S. Krishnamurthy 


n 

3 

4 

0 

K. Krishnamurthy Rao 


? > 

3 

4 

0 

B. Krishna Iyengar 



3 

4 

0 

S, Abdul Khaleck 



3 

4 

0 

L. A. Krishna Iyer 


» » 

3 

4 

0 

Charles Lister 


t » 

3 

4 

0 

C. Nilakantaiya 


1 » 

8 

4 

0 

P. R. Narayana Iyer 


» » 

3 

4 

0 

J. S. Nicolls 


» 1 

3 

4 

0 

R. Puttaraj Urs 


» J 

3 

4 

0 

B. Ramaswamaiya, Hassan 


» » 

3 

4 

0 

S. P. Rajagopalachari 


n 

3 

4 

0 

Douglas M. Reid 


1 J 

3 

4 

0 

Hon’ble'^r. M. V. Ramesam . . 


1 J 

3 

4 

0 

A. Rangaswami Sarasvathi 


» » 

3 

4 

0 

M. Rangaswami Iyengar 


»> 

3 

4 

0 

Y. K. Ramachandra Rao 


n 

3 

4 

0 

B. Sundara Bhashyam 



3 

4 

0 

K. S. Seetharaman 



3 

4 

0 

S, Sreenivasa Iyengar • , 


XHI & XSV 

6 

4 

0 
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Names. 

Volume. 

Amount. 

Messrs. 


RS. A. P. 

C., Subba Rao 

Balance ofVol. XIII 

} 4 4 0 


& in full for XTV 

P. IS. Bowring, Bangalore 

XIV 

5 0 0 

PI. Allardice 

• • M 

3 4 0 

Bliagavadatta 

• • » > 

8 4 0 

F. Foulkes 

• • 1} 

3 4 0 

S. Hiriyanniah »» 

• • . H 

3 4 0 

B. V. Kamesvara Iyer 

• • M 

3 4 0 

. C. Lake 

• • ) > 

3 4 0 

R. A. Narasimha Iyengar 

• * 1 > 

3 4 0 

N. S. Narasimha Iyengar 

* ' n 

3 4 0 

S. Paramesvara Iyer 

* • » J 

3 4 0 

Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar 

• • If 

3 4 0 

M, Raja Rao 

* * n 

3 4 0 

B. Ramaswamaiya, Sringeri 

* • Ji 

3 4 0 

J. E. Saklatwalla ... 

• • 1 » 

3 4 0 

C. R. Subrahmanyachari 

• * n 

3 4 0 

S. Venkatesiah, Plassan ^ 

* ♦ ii 

3 4 0 

C, Rama Rao, Bangalore 

• • n 

5 0 0 

J. Fernandez, Calcutta 

* * J » 

3 4 0 

Dr. Gouranganath Banerji 

• • 1 » 

3 4 0 

Rao Bahadur M. Gopalaswami Mudaliar 

• ‘ a 

3 4 0 

C. J. Plall 

• • n 

3 4 0 

T. K. Krishna Menon 

• » } » 

3 4 0 

N. Lakshmanan 

• • 

3 4 0 

F. Aylmer Martin 

• • }» 

3 4 0 

Hiralal T. Panpi 

• • 11 

3 4 0 

C. Ranganatha Rao Saheb 

. . XIII & XIV 

8 4 0 

C. Ransford 

XIV 

3 4 0 

V. K. Rajagopalathamban 

• • 11 

3 4 0 

Dewan Bahadur T. Raghavaiya 

• ■ 1) 

3 4 0 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 

' ’ 1) 

3 4 0 

K. S. Sreenivasa Pillay 

* * 11 

3 4 0 

S. Sarvothama Rao 

• • )1 

3 4 0 

R. Subbarayadii 

• * 11 

-■340 

K. G. Sesha Iyer 

• • 11 

3 4 0 

Sir P, S. Sivasami Iyer 

• • 11 

3 4 0 

A. Suryanarayana Rao 

• ^ 11 

''340 

K. Tatachar 

f) 

* • ,, 

3 4 0 

Ms Venkatanaranappa 

* • 11 

3 4 0 

0, Visvanatha Rao^ r. 

' ♦ 11 

3 4 0 

r 




Names. 

Messrs. 

K. D^Venkate Urs 
Librarian, Adyar Library 

O, C. Ganguly 
C. L. Jaina 

Dr. M. Krishnamacharya 

R. V. Krishnaswami Iyer 

Rao Saiieb H. Krishna Sastri . , 

H. L. Pinches 

Rt. Rev. F. Perier 

Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis 

S. K. Rajagopala Iyer 

Rao Bahadur M. Raghunatha Rao 
J. A. Richardson 
Sindige Siddappa 
V, Subrahmanya Iyer 

S. Seetharamiah (Amildar) 

T. Sreenivasachar . . | 

P. M, Sundararaja Iyer 
R. Subba Rao 

R. Vaidyanathan 

V. Venkatachala Iyer 

Honorary Secretary, K. G. F. Club 

Honorary Secretary, Literary Union, Kolar 

C. V* Narasaiya 

J, S. Aseervatham Pillay 

Rev. A. J. D^Souza 

B. Gururaja Rao 

Dr. R.. K. Mukerji 

M. Zahiruddin Mecci 

Narendranath Law 

J. C. Rollo 

Dewan Bahadur C. Srikanteswara Iyer 
Sherkhan Jammaud, Nawab of Honnali 

V. H. Vader 

% 

V, N. Raman at ha Rao 
V. K. Ramuni Menon 
Rev. I. \y right 

Principal, A.E.L.M. College, Guntur 
H. Waddington 

Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow 
G. T. Hall, Bangalore 


Volume. 


XIV 


It 

1 1 


)) 


XV 

XIV 


» ) 

xni & XIV 

XIV 
. 1 1 
1 ) 

J ) 

i J 


1% 






Amount. 
RS. A. P. 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
8 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
8.4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 0 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
6 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
? 4 0 
3 '4 0 
5 0 0 
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Names. Volume. 

Messrs. 

A. R. Loftus Tottenham . . . . XIV 

W. H. Nurse 
S. T. Moses 

S. S. Sinha 

A. S. Woodburne 

B. Nagesha Rao, Bangalore . . . . XIII 

M. B. Krishnacliettiar . . . . XIV 

K. V, Subralimanya Iyer 
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The first six instalmajts of the Transla-tloa by the ?resideat of the Mftfaie 
Society of Professor Felix La.c 6 te's “ Essai sar Goh^^hya et la Brhatljatba*’" 
published in Nos. 1 , 2 , S, i, of Vol. IV, No. 4 of Vol.'V and No. S of Voi. VI of 
this Journal. At tJxe reguest of many members, the Translator has fefwdlf 

ay. As his intentiw 
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the book pagination. In addition, 250 copiM ^ the first six instalkieni^ hayh 
been reprinted from Vote, IV, V and VI of the journal, sO that we^befs who ; 
tore joined the Society after the publication of Vol. VI can get r^rihts of tftesf 
instalments at the cost of Rs. ItB by applying to the Curator, Mythic SocieQr, 
Daly Memorial Hall, Cenotaph Road, Bangalore city. 

, , , "phe folloin is a Summary oj what has already appeared in this Journal : 
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PART III 

GUI^ADHYA’S BRHATKATHA 

CHAPTER I 

’ THE FRAGMENTS OF TIIE PAI<,:ACI BRHATKATtlA. 

The examples of PaigacI given by Hemacandra IV, 3Q3-324 (ed. Pischel) are 
isolated words with, the exception of some fragments of running text which 
we shall give later on.H^ We have no absolute proof that those examples are 
borrowed from the Brhatkatha, though this has always been considered as probable. 
Tamotaro=Sk. Dfimodarah (307) is the name of one of the heroes in Siirya- 
prabha’s story (Som.' 8, Ks. 6); Vijayasena (^Vijayasenena lapiiam 32^ is the name 
of a personage who appears in the narration of the first Brahmin i^Som. 13» L (CIV), 
Ks. 11) ; besides, the name of Mahasena’s father is Jayasena. Sagaraputra 
( sagat'apuitaviuanam 324) might be, after all, the merchant’s name of which the 
hypocoristic is Sagara (B.K.Q.S., 18, adh. 4) {cf. also the Sagaradatta of ^om. 
and of Ks., the Sagaravarman and the Sagaravira of Som) but names of mer- 
chants, in which enter the words sagara and samudra, are so frequent in all the 
tales that they are a very weak indication. 

Excepting those proper names there is no interest in reproducing isolated 
words, as all have the usual corresponding words in Sanskrit. 

Fragments ( T ext of Fisckel) : 

Hem, IV, 310 : kim pi kim pi hitapake attham cinitayamani=kam api kam 
api hrdayake ’rtham cintayamana^'* (She) thinking in her mind of such things.” 

316 : pudhumatamsane ivar. puthu — , pudha — ,) savvassa yyeva sammanam 
kirate (z^vzr. kirati)™ prathamadargane sarvasyaiva sammanam kriyate = The first 
time one meets people one must be polite to them whoever they may be. 

320 : tarn tatthuna [var. datthiina, taddhiina) cimtitam rahha ka esa huveyya 
{var, huviyya]:i)~tam drstva cintitam rajha kaisa bhavet=The king saw her and 
said to himself ; Who can she possibly be? 

321 : tava ca igar. va) tie turato yj-eva tittl.io {jmr. ditdio)=tavac ca taya 
durad eva drStah=No sooner had he seen her from afar. 

322: katasina {:oar. katasita) nena=krtasina tena= ? (kvidi + iisi-^Fisehel) 

piijitf^ca {var. va) nae pataggakusumappatanena {var, yataggaku— , pata- 
maku — ) =piijitaQ ca taya padagrakusuma pxadanena=Sfie did him honour in 
laying down liowers at his feet. 

evam Sinitayamto gato so tae samipam {var. saimvam, samTve)=evam cinta- 
yan gatah sa tasyah samipam=Thinking this within himself, he presented himself 
before her. 

* ■% ■* 


Cf. R. Pischel, De grammaticis Pracriticis, pag. 33 
20 



n 323: adha sasariro bhagavam makaraddhajo {var . — dhvajo) itih 2 ^%;ar. ettha) 
paribbhamamto hiiveyya— atha sagariro bhagavan makaradhvajo Hra paribhraman 
bliavet=lf you were Incarnate Love taking a walk here!. 

evamvidhae bhagavatie kadham tapasavesagahanam katam=evamvidhaya 
bliagavatya kathaiii tapasavegagrahan.am krtam=Being made as thou art, how 
hast thou assumed the appearance of an ascetic ? 

etisani atitihapuravaiii {var . — puvvani) mahadbanam {var. — vanam, — canam) 
tatthuna {tkir, taddhiina)— idrgam adrsiapurvaiii mahacihanam drSiva^Having set 
eyes on a personage (?) such that he or she (?) had not seen any one richer (?). 

bhagavam yati {vdr. yadi) main vanun payacchase (var. payatthase)~bhagavan 
yadi me varam prayacchase~Lord, if thou grant est me a wish. 

rajam {var. rayam) camdavaloka {mss. ca {nrr. vam) davaIoka)=rajamg 
Capdavaloka— O king, with a terrible aspect. (M.R. Pischel, Hem. Gr. der. 
F. S., II, 176, restores this example differently: rajam ca dava loke=rajamg 
ca tiival loke — He says : 

“Fur das sinnlose /oha, h^abe ich geschrieben, ohne zii meinen, damitdas 
richtige getroffen zu Iiaben’’ — 

“ For the meaningless /oha, I have written hhe without pretending to say that 
I have expressed the right thing.” (Transl.) 

I do not see what could be the meai^ng of Ca after a vocative. The form 
Zoha invites us to look for a second vocative in what follows 'rajam. The constant 
confusion between da and da., which is absolute, even in well-known writings, 
renders insigniheant the correction proposed by me. The titles in avaloka — 
epithets which, on the whole, have few characteristics of their owm — have been 
borne, especially by the Rasirakutas of Malkhed r cf. Khadgavaloka (Dantidurga), 
Vikramavaloka (Govindaraja II) — about 760-800 ; Ranavaloka (Kambayya). 

I notice also a Guiiavaloka — Nanna, a Dharmavaloka — Tuhga (grandson of the 
previous one) (inscription of Bodh-Gaya) — Kielhorn,* Z/s/ of /he Inscriptions of 
Northern India, Bp. Ind. Y. app., No. 630; cf. Fleet. Ep. Lid., (160 sq.), VI, 
p. 189). 

tava ca tie tiirato {var. du— ) yyeva till ho so agacchamfino raja {var. raya) 
— tavac ca taya diirad eva drstah sa agaccharaano raja=No sooner had she 
seen from afar the king who was approaching. 

326: Example of Culikapaigaeika, though the rule of the assourdissement 
general des sonores is hei*e not strictly observed (meter arya) : 

panamatha (Anundoram Borooah panamata) panaya (A.B. panaa) pakuppita- 
golicalanaggalaggapatibimbani (A.B, — paclibimbani) 1 tasasu nakha ^\.B. nalia) 
tappanesum (A.B. — sii) eka (A.B. eha) tasatanuthalam (A.B. — dhalam) luddani 11 1 il 
naccamtassa ya Hlapatukkhevena kampita vasutha I ucchallamti .samudda saila 
iiipatamti tani halam namatha II 2 11 

{Var. 1 — ppakuppita ; — kupita ; calanagfilaga ; paibinibam ; tanuthalani, 

-W ... ■ j !_ 

* I am indebted for those comparisons to Mr, S. Levi. 
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tanutthalam, taiitthalam ; lLiddham-2 naccanitasya ; Ilia; pfitukklievenajassakam-; 
vasudhfi ; uttliallamti, ucchalamti ; nitamtatahalam, nipatamtihalam) 

— pranainata praiiayaprakopitagauricaranagralagnapratibimbam I dagasu nakJia- 
darpane<sv ekadagatanustlialam Rudrara 11 1 H ’lirtyatag ca lilapadolksepena kampitfi 
vasudha I ucchalanti saniudnih gaila nipatanti tani Haram namata H 2 (I 

= Adore him ! It is he whose image, when Gauri is excited with love, fixes 
itself on the nails of the goddess’s feet ten mirrors which, by reflection, give 
him the eleven bodies. Rudra I It is he whose dancing, wdien he amuses himself 
by moving his feet, makes the earth quake, the oceans swell and the mountains 
fall. — Kara ! Adore him ! 

Let us set aside those stanzas of indifferent value. 'Fhe other quotations seem 
to be borrowed from a running text, as Mr. Pischel has observed, and even, most 
of them from one passage. This is natural enough. Hemacandra, wdien he washed 
to quote isolated w^ords, relied on his memory, which supplied him wdth some proper 
names and w'ords of ordinary use, but wdren he wanted more lengthy examples, he 
opened a text at random and quoted from one page, or perhaps tw’' 0 , consecutive 
pages. It is easy enough to restore, in a general way, the scene which was 
related there. 

A king sees from a distance a w'oman who takes his fancy. She has the 
appearance of an ascetic. Who can spe be? Never mind, says he, — when one sees 
some one for the first time, one can be polite to that person. — Whilst making 
this reflection he comes nearer. She sees him coming, pays him homage in laying 
fiow^ers at his feet, thinking that perhaps he may be the God of Love. They 
enter into conversation — she expresses a wdsh. 

It is useless to attempt to identify this scene with any episode of Naravaha- 
nadatta’s history, who, in our texts, never bears the title of king. In the history of 
Udayana and in the other tales the result of my investigations is negative ; none of 
the three versions gives us anything that can be the subject of a comparison, 
Mr. Pischel has, tentatively it is true, compared the verses K.S.S., XI, 
48-49.^" It is in the story of Angaraka’s murder : “ Whilst he (Canda- 
mahasena) wms standing there he saw a young maid accompanied by hundreds of 
women ! She was going resembling the arrow of love which makes a breach in the 
heart’s firmness. A shower of love, made of nectar, was falling slpwdy from her 
eyes, inundating the king as she \vas advancing wfith measured steps towards him ; 

‘ Who art thou,’ says she.” The situation is so different that there does not seem 
to be any chance for a comparison between the two to be accurate. 

I may^nention another one, but simply as an indication. It is in the story of 
Manorathaprabhfi, etc., (cf, the Kadambari of Ban a). Somaprabha, returning 
from a victorious campaign, has lost his \vay in a w^ood. He hears a woman’s 
voice. (K.StS., 10, III, (LIX)) : 

gatva tadanusarena kautukan natidfiratah I 

so’ pagyac chivalingagre gayantun divyakanyakam !1 81 !1 


Gr. der P,S. 27, n. 11. 



^ keyam adbhutarupa syad iti tam ca savismayaml 
sapy udarakrtim drstva krtvatithyam avocata 11 82 11 
kas tvam katham imam bhiiraim ekab prapto’si durgamam I 
etac chrutva svavrttantam uktva papraccha so’ pi tam 11 83 11 « 

tvain me kathaya kasi tvam vane’smin ka ca te sthitih 1 
iti tail! prstavantam ca divyakanya jagada sail 84 II 
Manorathaprabha, relates her history adding : 
etac chrutva paravrttya maranat tatpratiksim I 
sthitasmihaiva baddhaga gamkararcanatatpara II 114 11 
“ He advanced towards the direction indicated by the voice through curiosity 
and at a small distance, .he saw, in front of a Linga of Qiva, a young celestial 
maid who was singing. — Who can that wonder of beauty possibly be?” said he 
in astonishment. She too was surprised to see this prince of such noble figure, 
She offered him the presents of hospitality and said :• ‘‘ Who art thou? How hast 
thou been able to reach this place which is of very difficult access?” In reply he 
related to her his adventures and added: “ Now tell me who thou art thyself, and 
what is the meaning of thy sojourn in this wood? ” The celestial maid answered : 
^\Na7'rative), Thereupon I gave up all idea of dying, and longing for him (her 
lover), 1 settled down here, with deeply-seSted hope in my heart, wnthout any 
other occupation but to praise Qiva.” 

B.K.M. 16, 203-219: The same story. 

The details agree pretty well, though vSomaprabba is not a king but simply a 
crown prince and there is no question of a wish. 

It is worth noticing that it is only passages found in the Cashmerian 
Brhatkatha, that one is inclined to identify with the quotations of Hemacandra — 
isolated proper names {v, supra ) — or fragments of running text. That seems to 
show that he has taken his examples not from Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha, but from 
the Paigaci Brhatkathasaritsagara, which, as we have attempted to prove, was the 
original of Ksemendra and of Somadeva. I see another proof of the same fact in 
the use of the epithet caiidavaloka , It is hard to believe that Gunadhya should 
have given to one of his personages a title, which inscriptions show to have been 
in common use only five centuries after the time in which he probably lived. On 
the other hand, the century where those titles in avaloka are found, is precisely 
that one from which we have, dated the Cashmerian compilation. I am rather 
inclined to admit that the indifferent stanzas, given as examples of CiilikapaigacI, 
and which one would hesitate to attribute to Gunadhya, might well be the 
invocation with wdiich the Brhatkathasaritsagara began. 

All things considered, the quotations of Hemacandra cannot give us any 
information on the contents of the Brhatkatha, and the proof, which, at first sight 
they miji^ht have seemed to supply in favour of the authenticity of some books of 
the Cashmerian Brhatkatha (^vide supra) does not really exist. 


CHAPTER ir " 

THE Accuracy of the Qloicasamgraha 
If you refer to the primitive plan of the Cashmerian abridgment, as it has been 
revealei^ to us from the study of the Kathasaritsagara and of the Brhatkathaman- 
jari ignde supra), we see at once that our hypothesis on the formation of the Cash- 
merian Brhatkatha is confirmed and the accuracy of the Qlokasaipgraha proved 
beyond doubt, as far as the general plan is concerned. 

With regard to the subject matter, — the Cashmerian and Nepalese versions 
representing two sources absolutely independent of each other, — that which is 
common to both is of an unquestionable authenticity. Besides, the concordance of 
the adventures of Vegavati, of Gandharvadatta and of Ajinavati, which form the 
beginning of the Books Pafica and Mahabhiseka in the Cashmerian collection, with 
the adventures of those personages in the sargas 12-20 of the (Jlokasamgraha, per- 
mits us to consider the remainder of those two books as an abridgment, accurate 
enough, though no doubt incomplete, and surely exceedingly condensed, of the 
essential part of the Brhatkatha. 

But all the matters foreign to the primitive Cashmerian abridgment remain 
open to suspicion, which the following argument will make still stronger. Let us 
suppose for a moment that the Cashmerian Brhatkatha is a faithful summary of 
the original work. What could, in thlit case, have been the length of that work? 
To get an idea of it, let us compare the proportions of Naravahanadatta’s story, 
in the strictly parallel parts of the Kathasaritsagara (l. 14) and of the Qlokasam- 
graha (sargs. 12-20), eliminating even all the details peculiar to the Nepalese 
version. To 570 verses of the Clokasamgraha correspond 130 verses of the 
Kathasaritsagara. One may well suppose that the Qlokasamgraha, which is it- 
self an abridgment, reduces the whole narrative by half. Then 130 verses of the 
Kathasaritsagara would be equivalent to about 1140 verses of the Brhatkatha, and 
in that case, the Brhatkatha should have contained nearly ,200,000 verses. It is 
evident that the largest part of the Cashmerian version must be eliminated. 
The main story and the tales which are intimately connected with it, alone, must, on 
principle, be retained ; later on we may be able to make a selection from the matter 
set aside for the time being. 

Must we show ourselves as harsh with the contents of the Clokasamgraha ? The 
question is not so important with regard to the accessory tales, as they are few in 
number. If we do away with those of Pingalika, of Ahgiras, and of Anirta found 
in both versions, and the story of Sanudasa, so closely connected with that of the 
marriage oj^ Naravahanadatta with Gandharvadatta that it would be impossi)3le to 
suppress it without modifying the whole order of that portion of the poem, and 
the substance of the narration itself, there remain the tales of Manoramfi, 5, 176- 
189 ; of Vig^mbhadra, 5, 204-270 ; of 'Frita in the wmll, 15, 104-148 ; of NalinikcT, 
19, 62-199 ; of the selfish rat, 20, 357-411 ; of Drdhodyama, 21, 56-172 ; of Kundama- 
likfi, 22, 1-312 ; which give us a total of 851 verses out of 4539. I do not beliSve that 
the proportion of the accessory tales contained in the whole ^Brhatkatha was very 



much greater. We have already calculated {vide siipra) that the ^lokasamgraha must 
have contained at least 26,000 verses; yet Budhasvamin has suppressed the whole 
history of Udayana, though the allusions he makes to it in the first sargas, show 
clearly that it was found in the original. Let us try to form an idea of its<length. 
The figures supplied by the Kathasaritsagara show that, m relation to the history 
of Naravahanadatta, it was in a proportion of 2 to 5 {vide supra). In that case 
the Qlokasamgraha would have contained 35,000 verses, if the story had been part 
of it. For an abridgment of an original to which tradition assigns, not without 
some exaggeration it is true, 100,000 verses {cf, Gunadhya’s legend, Cashmerian 
version) the figure seems to be very reasonable. 

But it is not sufficient that the tales of the Qlokasamgraha should be few in 
number for us to accept them as authentic. Our judgment on them separately 
must depend on the value we set on the collection taken as a whole. 

The comparison between the corresponding passages in the tw^o versions 
reveals a remarkable concordance in the plan, the subject matter, the name of per- 
sonages and at the same time a divergence, no less considerable in the details, and 
altogether absolute in the spirit. If in some cases — for instance in the adventure 
of a\jinavatl — the divergence can be explained by the fact that the Cashmerian 
version, being much more condensed, has preserved only the frame work, most 
of the time the dissemblance is extremely grelt. The skeleton of the narrative, 
even many essential details may be identical, but the nature of the personages, their 
character, their motives in acting, are radically different. Evidently, one of the 
two versions is inaccurate. 

Must we conclude that both are unfaithful, and that the authors, keeping only 
the frame work, have filled it up according to their individual fancies.^ I am 
willing to admit that' the Cashmerian compiler on one side, Budhasvamin on the 
other, or perhaps even the translator whom he was abridging, have taken liberties 
with the text, but not that ail have, each according to his own fancy, falsified it in 
the same degree, or that the two versions are equally inaccurate.. In that case 
it would be necessary to suppose besides the- two Brhatkathas, the existence of a 
third one, quite different from both, and I do not see what that one could be. On 
the other hand, if that hypothesis be correct, how could one admit that the 
Nepalese version throws light, regularly as it does, on the obscurities of the Cash- 
merian Brhalkatha, solves its contradictions and explains its improbabilities ?„ We 
must make a choice, and it is certainly the Clokasamgraha which deserves our 
confidence. 

Here one might be tempted to offer an objection on principle. OinTmight say 
that the more coherent version is not necessarily the more ancient. It is well known, 
op the contrary, that in legendary narratives, the more reasonable versions are the 
more modern ones ; an unconscious evhemerisme^ little by little humanizes the 
personages of the ancient myths, substitutes for celestial adventures terrestrial ones, 
imposes on the primitive constructions of popular imagination, at first disorderly, 
the coherence, the loficai secfaence, the probability, dear to more mature intellects. 



My first ?eply is that this has not always been true. Some tales — for instance'the 
story of Trita in the well — very probably altogether human and perhaps a little 
trivial at the beginning with an inevitable portion of fantastic elements, have, in the 
hands of the Vedic poets, become a theme for mythological divagations. Besides 
in the present case the objection has no value. We do not ask for the moment, 
what may have been, at the beginning, the fantastic tales made use of by Gnnadhya, 
but what was the Brhatkatha, the work, not of a “ seer” of remote ages, not even 
of a compiler of pious legends, but of a writer who has composed a work purely 
literary, acknowledged as such by the authors of technical treatises. 

The story of Madanamanjukfi’s marriage supplies us With a most decisive proof 
of the superior accuracy of the Ciokasamgraha. In the Cashraerian version it 
teems with improbabilities (7^ The Nepalese version makes them to dis- 
appear in the fierce light of its brutal realism. Kalingasena is a courtesan, of 
the highest order, no doubt, in the good graces of Queen Padmavatl who associates 
herself with her in her machinations, but, after all, of a caste from which the heir to 
the throne of the Vatsas cannot possibly select his head wife. He is at liberty to 
take Madanamanjuka as a concubine ; his father willingly allows him to do so, but 
it is out of the question for him to consent to a lawful marriage according to the 
customary ritual; only to the head wife do the customs of the country reserve 
a prominent place. The Brliatkatharwill show Madanamanjuka alone, among all 
the wives of the hero, crowned with him, and seated by his side on the throne of the 
Vidyadharas. 'J'he pride of the young girl refusing to live in the abased situation 
of a concubine, her despair in face of the harsh customs to which she is a victim, 
her willingness to die, willingness which she makes the weak Naravahanadatta 
share and which alone, overcoming the king’s opposition, will force him to raise 
her by an arbitrary decree to a higher caste, make of her a personage really human 
and dramatic, far superior to the very insignificant part of a doll assigned to her 
in the Cashmerian version. It is clear that the Qlokasanigi'aha reproduces more 
faithfully the original, whereas the Cashmerian Brhatkatha has falsified it, for fear 
that the reader might be shocked at the heroine’s low parentage. Hence the 
impossibility to understand Udayana’s attitude. This alone shows beyond doubt 
on which side there is falsification. 

We come to the same conclusion when we study the romance of Kalingasena 
and Udayana. The behaviour of Yaugandharayana, in this affair, is altogether 
absurd and odious {:utde supra) if Kalingasena is a king’s • daughter ; on the other 
hand, it is altogether reasonable and to a certain extent moral, if Kalingasena is a 
ganika. It is obvious that Madanavega has been invented only to spare Madana- 
manjuka tlie shame of being horn of an unknown father ; and that, if the author 
has borrowed from a Buddhist legend this Kalingadatta, whose edifying story does not 
fit at all wi^h that of his daughter, it is not to make him play a part in Kaliiiga- 
sena’s adventures, in which he has nothing to do, but to give Kalingasena a royal 
origin. In accordance with the character of Udayana’s legend, in the texi; of the 
Vinaya, which attributes to him wives converts from Buddhism, Kalingasena has 



baen supposed to have had Buddhist ancestors. Her name invited one to look 
for them in the Kalinga country, formerly conquered and converted by Agoka, but 
which has been held in ill repute {cf, Baudhayana, Sacred Books of the I£ast^ XIV 
(Bllhler), 148). This name in itself has nothing royal, far from it; on '^the one 
hand, a kalifiga^ according to Hemacandra (Anekarthasanigraha) and the 
Mediiiikoga, is a concubine ; on the other, >SrLhitya-Darpana (426) tells us that 
courtesans must have a name ending in •’Sena, =1' This romance, though missing in 
the C^lokasamgraha, must be apart of an episode of the original Brhatkatha, for 
Budhasvamin does not introduce Kaliugasena to the reader in the first scene where 
she appears, which leads us to suppose that this personage was well known. 
There is no doubt that the episode has been retouched. I may add that the 
author of the Cashmerian abridgment is not the only one responsible for this 
I'etouching. 4'he enormous length of the story shows that it is posterior to the first 
nucleus of the Cashmerian Brhatkatha {g)ide supra.) ; on the other hand it is pro- 
bably anterior to the story of Visamaglla (Som. 18 : Ks : 10), where we find another 
Kaliugasena, herself also daughter of the king of Kalinga, to whom it looks as 
if the name and pedigree on the first one has been attributed. 

Thus, not only has the abridgment been amplified, but it has been altered 
in its spirit. The object has been to raise the social condition of the 
heroes. The remainder supplies us with o&ier indications. Vegavatl has found 
favour with., the Cashmerian retouchers because she is a royal heroine. It 
is the reason why in her story the two versions are practically alike, except 
in unimportant details which do not bear on the substance of the narrative. But 
from the moment when Naravahanadatta is carried away by her, the divergence 
becomes very much marked. According to Budhasvamin, the adventures of the 
hero take place amidst surroundings bourgeois and popular. Campa takes the 
place of the city of the Gandharvas ; Gandharvadatta, in spite of her celestial origin, 
is the adopted daughter of a merchant. As the remark of Gomukha sh) shows, 
it is to an audience of ordinary people that Naravahanadatta sings the narayaiia- 
stuti. I do not hesitate to consider the version of Budhasvamin as the more 
authentic ; Gandharvadatta is a woman’s name, and in any case, it cannot be 
the name of a gandharvi ; Sagaradatta — her father’s name according to the 
Cashmerian version — is the name of a merchant. According to technique oi the 
theatre the names of merchants must end ixv-datta ; as for the first part sdgara or 
its synonyms, it is still more generally reserved for them {cf. the numerous 
Sagaradattas, Samudradattas of the tales — K.S.S., B.K.M., Pancatantra, Katha- 
koga (Trad. Tawney)]. The merchants become princes, and as a consequence, the 
story of Sanudasa has disappeared ; but the retouchers have forgotten to change the 
names of the personages which makes it easy for us to discover the fraud. 

Coming to the adventure of Ajinavati, we find again an exact correspondence 

* tf. also S. Levi. T. I. p. 12S. This rule is generally enough followed ; Vasantasenfi, in the 
Mrcchak^tika, and in some other than dramatic work. Citrasena, in the Vritsyayana Kama: Sutra 
(p. 154 of the edition OTm. Sdg.J. 
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between tiie two versions. The Cashmerian abridgment does away with a gr'&at 
deal, but does not alter what it keeps : Ajinavatl is a princess. On the contrary, 
the heroine who succeeds her, Priyadargana, is plainly a bourgeoise\ all the 
adventures which precede her conquest take place in the commonplace surround- 
ings of Jain merchants ; Naravahanadatta confesses some shame at finding him- 
self in such low society. Feeling it, no doubt, impossible to raise his personages 
in the social scale, the Cashmerian author suppresses this section completely. 
Yet, it is certain that u Priyadargana played some part in the original history of 
Naravahanadatta. Subandhu (Vasavadatta ed, Hall, p. 236) makes an allusion 
to Priyadarganfi, the friend of Priyahgugyama ; and we know, through some other 
passage of the Vasavadatta, pp. 87-88) that Priyangugyama was the name 

of one of Naravahanadatta’s wives. However vague that indication may be, it 
upholds the accuracy of the Qlokasanigraha. It proves, in any case, that the 
Cashmerian version has suppressed whole episodes. 

Once we are certain of the carelessness of the retouchers, we are more at ease to 
insist on the hypothesis, which we could only hint at wdien studying the formation 
of the Cashmerian version ; most of the episodes in the history of Naravahanadatta, 
prior to the marriage of Madanamahjuka and the descent of Vegavati, are 
apocryphal. Most of them look as if they had been adapted from authentic 
episodes by an imitator with a barren i^nagination. Ratnaprabha (K.S.S., XXXV) 
is in a garden under an agoka, like Vegavati. Her family history is very much 
like that of VegavatT’s family : Hemaprabha and Alamkaraprabhri on the one 
hand, Vegavat and Prthivi on the other, bewail their having no children ; both 
obtain a son and also a daughter, promised by the gods to Naravahanadatta. 
Alamkaravati (K.S.S., Ll) is brought by her mother to wed the hero, like Ajinavatl. 
In like manner, her marriage is delayed for a short time ; like Ratnaprabha and 
Ajinavatl, she takes her husband to the country of the Vidyadharas, The adven- 
ture of Qaktiyagas (K.S.S., LIX) is also after the same model. ‘Lastly, Lalitalocana 
(K.S.S., LXVIII) carries away Naravahanadatta to an isolated mountain as does 
PrablifivalT. All these episodes are a repetition of each other. On the contrary, 
we notice in the portions which certainly go back to Gunadhya, a great fertility 
of invention. Is it too much to suppose that he is not responsible for all those 
repetitions? In the same proportion as the Cashmerian version reveals itself ns 
open to suspicion, so does the Nepalese version shows itself accurate through 
many minute details. The Qlokasanigraha brings in Kuvera on all the occasions 
when the Kathasaritsagara and the Manjari show Qiya's intervention. It is easy 
to prove, from this very detail, that the Qlokasamgraha is the more accurate. 
Udayana's ^son is called Naravfihanadatta, “given by Naravahana ; now 
Naravdhana is one of Kuvera^s names and not of Qiva’s. All the versions agree 
in recording * that Udayana, heart-broken for being childless, at last obtains 
a son in answer to his pious observances. In honour of which god ? Evidently 
of Kuvera as is shown by the child’s name, andthisis exactly what we find^in the 

* K.S.S., XTX, 3—12 ; XXI, 137— 14S ; B.K.M. 3, 295—297; 4, 41-42 : B.K.C.S., V, 1—83.- 
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Qlokasamgraha. On the other hand, the Cashmerian versions attribute to a 
blessing of Qiva alone the birth of '^the gift of Kuvera'b I may mention also 
the attribution of the name of Pradyota to Mahasena, which is more in accord- 
ance with the ancient legends, the descent of Udayana to the Nagas, the^walk to 
the Nagavana, the dancing of Madanamafijuka in the presence of Naravahanadatta, 
Vegavati making her husband drunk and causing a peacock to dance in the 
presence of her father, the luxurious appointments of Vinadatta’s house, the gift 
of a lyre by Bharadvaja to Gandharvadatta’s adoptive father (r/. on that point 
K.S.S:, CVI, 27 and B. K. M., 13, 75: Naravahanadatta able to play only on 
the lyre belonging to Sdgaradatta) — all these details, hardly mentioned in the 
Cashmerian Brhatkatha, are developed at length in the Qlokasamgraha as is 
fitting in a version more complete and more accurate. 

When there is a concordance between Budhasvamin and the Cashmerian poets, 
these latter seem to- have abridged Budhasvamin ; when they diverge, internal 
criticism makes us lean on the side of the Qlokasaingraha. Sometimes even 
external documents lead us to the same conclusion. Here is a very good example; 

Hoiv a curse fell on Surafamanjai't and on her father, 

K.S.S., CXII, 187-197: “ There was {said Utpalahasfa') a chief of the 
Vidyadharas of the first rank, whose name was Gaurlmunda. My own name 
was Matahgadeva and I was his vassal. Thbs maiden Suratamanjarl had just been 
born to me when Gaurimunda took me aside and said : “That son of the king of the 
Vatsas, whose name is Naravahanadatta, will become, so say the gods, our 
Emperor. This is a thorn in our flesh ! Go before he has obtained the sovereign- 
ty and, through thy magic power, destroy him wdthout delay. As soon as the 
wicked Gaurlmunda had entrusted me with that mission, I set out to put it into 
execution. As I was travelling through the air, Mahe^vara (Qiva) appeared 
before me ; on the spot 1 was cursed by the Lord who was in a fury; “ What 
is this,” said he, “wicked man, thou contemplatest a wicked action against a 
magnanimous hero ! My curse is that thou, thy wife and daughter, without chang- 
ing your bodies, should go and fall at Ujjayinl among the candalas. When the 
18,000 Brahmins of that city partake of food in thy house, thanks to a man who 
will confer that favour upon thee in order to get thy daughter in marriage, the curse 
will come to an end, but thou wilt have to give thy daughter in marriage to 
the man who confers that favour upon thee,” He spake and disappeared. 
I fell down among men of the lowest caste, but I had no intercourse with them ; 
to-day the curse is at an errd, thanks to thy son to whom I give in marriage 
my daughter Suratamanjarl.” ^ 

B.K.M., 18, 188-190: “My name is (said Utpnladaila) Matangadeva ; I 
am a chief of the Vidyadharas. Formerly I received from Gaurlmunda the order 
to kill Naravahana. I was preparing in secret to do the deed, when the god who 
carries a boar spear ((^iva) cursed me. I became a canclala till the day when 
the Brahmins would meet in my house. To-day, delivered from this curse, I give 
thy son my daughter Surat amaiijari.” 



S.It.C.S., Ill, 49-59 : “ One day that my father f said Surasamaniarl to %er 

husband Avantivardhana ) was travelling through the air, his wreath of flowers 
surrounded by swarms of bees, yellow with pollen, was carried away by the wind. 
It was ^the time for evening prayer. Seated on the bank of the Ganga, Narada 
was motionless like the trunk of a’ tree. The wreath, like a serpent in its contor- 
tions, made him move ; awakened from his meditation, he saw my father. His eyes 
kindled with fury and in his wrath he exclaimed: ‘'This wreath has become 
polluted by the contact of a body. Let the one who was wearing it, and who has 
thrown it at me, become among men a candfila ! This curse distressed my father 
who began to implore the holy man: “Please, allow that terrible curse to be 
somewhat alleviated I ” Then, in this conflagration of wrath in which Narada was, 
the waters of pity mitigating the violence of the flames, he said to the terrified 
Utpalahastaka : “I’he flame of my malediction can no more be contained, even by 
me, than the arrow by the skilful bowman who has let it fly. Yet independently 
of our own will, curses may be reduced to nought, for cautious people, when they 
see the curse flung straight at them, do not take long to evade its effects. Thou 
also wilt soon evade them. When Gopala weds thy daughter, thou shall then be 
delivered from my harsh curse.” Having obtained, along wdth the curse this favour, 
we remained under the protection of Thy feet, free from all ills, for a full year, 
which to us looked like a day and a night. By the favour of the muni I have 
become the ring ivhich adonis Thy feet A 

This episode has been closely imitated by Dandin in the Dagakumaracarita 
(1. p. 32 sq. ed. Nini, S.), Not only has he reproduced practically in all its 
details the story of the curse as we read it in the Qlokasamgraha, but he has had 
the strange idea to utilize, taking it in its real sense, the final expression which, 
oC course, is only figurative. I leave the reader to judge for himself. 

Prince Rajavahana has his feet bound by a silver chain. “And forthwith 
fell from his feet the silver fetters. White as a ray of the moon it was now a 
heavenly nymph who was flying respectfully round him. She put her hands to her 
forehead and said, ‘ Sir, allow thy heart to melt in my favour. I am born of 
Somaragmi. My name is Suratamanjari, the heavenly beauty. One day, in the 
clouds, the allurements of a lotus attracted to my face a busy flamingo. To drive 
it away I moved a little, and in so doing broke the thread of my necklace which 
dropped off. Just then on the Himavat, in a tank nearly dry, the great saint 
Markandeya was dipping and raising his head. In falling into the tank my 
pearls, by their fires, doubled the whiteness of his hair. The ascetic startled by 
this accident, let fall his curse upon me : ‘ Wicked one,’ said he, ‘be hereafter 
like a metal without brains ! ’ Yet, he allowed himself to be somewhat appeased. 
Bound for two months to the lotus of thy two feet, I shall thus complete the 
period of expiation and shall not be deprived of my senses ! Such was bis verdict. 
Having thus become, on account of a sin which was far from being a petty one, a 
chain, I was picked up by a descendant of Iksvfiku on mount Qamkara. He was 
the grandson of King Vegavat, the son of Manasavega, Viragekhara, a celestial 
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genius. I became his own iking. Now he had, as a family foe, the Emperor of 
the Genii, the vigorous scion of the King of the Vatsas, Naravahanadatta, whom 
he had almost given up the hope of defeating single-handed.’ How at last 
she was tied to the feet of Rajavahana does not concern us here. It is clmr that 
Dandin knew of the Brhatkatha and that the* text, which he was using, bore a 
resemblance, even verbal, to that of the Clokasaingraha. 

Without giving us an absolute certainty, our observations do certainly inspire 
us with a large amount of confidence in the accuracy of the Qlokasaiiigraha. I 
propose then to consider as authentic the plan and the spirit, in which Budha- 
svamin has treated his subject, the social condition of the personages, the 
surroundings amidst which the adventures take place and, as a consequence, to be 
less suspicious of his accessory tales than of those of the Cashmerian Brhatkatha, 
'Fheir character is in perfect harmony with the rest of the narration. For instance, the 
stories of Drdhodyama and of Knndamalika are much more appropriate to the 
subject than those of the two Brahmins in the Cashmerian version, (K.S.S., CIV, 
B.K.M., 11) though their object seems to be more or less the same, that is, to show 
that a strong will is able to conquer fate. The theoretical considerations in which 
they are framed in the Nepalese version are also much more instructive, for they 
contain — if the word is not too ambitious — the philosophy of the whole work. 

But that Budhasvamin may have innovfi^ed a little in the detail of the adven- 
tures, and much, if one likes Ho think so, in the style, is not unlikely, more 
especially, in the accessory tales, which are of a nature more vague than the frame 
story itself. It is difficult, as far as they are concerned, to decide with any 
amount of exactitude, as, most of the time, the material for comparison is 
lacking. Yet when it is possible, as in the story of Pihgalika, it is still Budha- 
svamin, who seems more worthy of our confidence, the divergences in the Cashmerian 
version looking as if they were due, as in the frame story, to a wish to raise the 
social status of the personages and to render their adventures more noble. vStill^ 
I am quite prepared to admit that Budhasvamin may have introduced details of 
his own. We have already seen that he makes one of his personages mention 
the name of Gunadhya, and I confess that it is difficult to trace back, as far as 
Gunadhya, the mention of a tantra like the Mahakalamata (XXl) but I do not 
believe that Budhasvamin has deliberately given to the Brhatkatha a common- 
place, even a vulgar character, which did not exist already in the original. 
Everything considered, it does not seem to me as if he had altered considerably 
either the plan or the subject-matter. 

CHAPTER III ^ 

PLAN AND Subject Matter of tpie Brhatkatha 

The concordance between the Cashmerian abridgment and the Clgkasanigraha 
and also between, at least, some parts of the Tamil version, allows us to reconsti- 
tutc sufficiently, with a minimum of hypothesis, the plan of Gunadhya. 


* ^‘Unpublished translation of S, L^vi.” 
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The Introduction (luii/iamukka) contained the history of the abdication of 
Gopala and Paiaka, preceded, perhaps, by some details of the reign of Pradyota- 
Mahasena (The Buddhist legends supply us with many particulars about him) ; 
then came the history of Avantivardhana, the whole having for consequence the 
visit of Naravahanadatta to the rsis, who put questions to the cakravartin. 
liis answers were to remain secret, for a cakravartin commits a deadly sin and 
forfeits his throne if he narrates the story of his life : “Several misdeeds of which 
they themselves have been victims,’^ says the Kathasaritsagara (CXIII, 5-8), 
“have ruined and made to fall from their former splendour the old Emperors of the 
Vidyadharas, even the JImutavahana himself. Pie was king of the Vidyadharas ; 
the rsi Narada came to ask him the cause of his having been raised to the rank 
of cakravartin ; he recounted to him the gift of the “ Tree of Abundance and 
that of his own body. It was that revelation of his own merits which made 
him fall from his rank.'* The Qlokasamgraha tells us that Naravahanadatta hesi- 
tates to speak out : “ When questions were put to the king of the Vidyadharas 
by Ka^yapa, terror dilated the pupils of his eyes and i^ndered his face colour- 
less. He thought within himself : “*What mishap is befalling me ? Thus, coming 
too near the lire through thoughtlessness, who could escape being burnt?” — 
“ This one also was passionately in love ; it is also on account of her love that she 
has carried me away.” — “Who then, -being in his right senses, would dare relate all 
that before an assembly of gurus?” — “ The foe I killed was a hero, a hero also he 
who sought my protection.”* — “What hero would dare relate such tales of heroism 
before an assembly of heroes?” — “ If I refuse to speak out the miuii will curse me, 
in the other alternative, I commit a deadly sin! Better then the curse” — (IV, 4-8). 
He is thus making up his mind to refuse to speak out when Gauri appears to him 
and calms his fears : — “ Those alone will hear him who have a right to hear, and 
each one will hea^ only what he is allowed to hear.” The authenticity of this 
scene is attested, outside the Qlokasamgraha, both by what remains of it in the 
Kathasaritsagara and in the upasamhdra of the Mahjarl, and by the legend of 
Gunadhya which has its origin in it. The introduction was normally divided 
into three parts : 

1. Kathamukha : 1. Gopalasanmydsa. 

2. Pdlakasanniydsa , 

3. Surasamahjan. 

The Brhatkatha, properly speaking, began here and was divided into large 
sections. They have been called “lambhakas”. That this peculiarity, faithfully 
preserved^y the Cashmerian Brhatkatha, goes much further back is made manifest 
to us by Subandhu. A passage, which is frequently quoted, from his Vasava- 
datta (Plall, pp. 110-116) contains an allusion to the lambhas of the Brhat- 
katha : — asii sudhddhaviilatr hrhatkafhdlamhhair^ iva cdlabhahjiko petal r vritair 

* Plall admits in his text the reading Brhatkatharambhair ; in his Introduction (p. 20). he 
adopts the excellent reading— lambhair- or lambhakair, which is given by two good manuscripts, 
especially F and D. l 



Iva samanavakakrulitaih kai’iyuthair iva samattaiKira7iaih sugrtvasainyair iva 
sagavaksair balibhavcuiair iva sutalasafihmvecair vecmabhlr itpacobhitam. . Knsima- 
p 2 iram ndma iiagaram. 

Before we explain that allusion, it is advisable to make clear the meaning of 
the word lambha, lambhaka. It is found also in the form, lamhaha. In the summary 
(upasainhara) which follows the Mahjarl, in the lamhakasamgra ha (No. 2), we read 
sometimes lamb ha ^ lambhaka (24, 25, 26), sometimes lamba, lambaka (22,' 23). 
The forms lamba {rka) and lamb ha {-ka) have a tendency to be mixed up.'i' At 
first sight, both seem to be equally obscure, yet it is of great interest to be able 
to clear up their meaning. The terms, used by Hindus, to denote the divisiorjs of 
books, have not, with the possible exception of the words sarga and adhydya, a 
clear meaning and a general use like our own words ca^ilo^ book or chapter. The 
terms employed vary with each work and very often are explained only in that 
very work : Somadeva calls the sub-divisions of his poem “waves {taraniga), 
because his book is an “ Ocean ”;Ksemendra in his, speaks of “ bunches ’’ {giiccha), 
because his book is a “bouquet”. Later on, the term, having become famous, 
together with the work which justified its use,* became of current use. Thus the 
word ta}\imga has been taken by Kalhana to designate the books of his Rajata- 
raniginl “ River of Kings”. When I see the chapters of Harsacarita called 
breathings ” {iccchvdsa)^ I note that simply uses a term already used by 
Dandin in his Dagakumaracarita. When the same Dapdin tells us that each 
chapter, of an akhyayika must be called ucchvdsa'\, must we conclude that the 
theorists have imposed the term before any author had the idea of using it ? Not 
at all. The Indian Boilcaus^^ have not acted differently from their French col- 
leagues. It is from written works that they deduce the rule, but they are law-givers, 
always inclined to go more deeply into details, and not endowed with quite the 
same philosophical spirit ! A work, which has become famous, is sufficient for 
them to fix the laws of a special style even in the minutest details. They do not 
hesitate to open out, as it were, a new rubric in order to take into consideration a 
trivial divergence. The complexity of this classification is due precisely to this 
exaggerated scruple, and to their incapacity to leave aside, in the work they study, 
individual peculiarities, in order to fix their attention only on general characteris- 
tics. I feel quite certain that each kind of style mentioned in the Indian '"Arts 
Poetiques^' is based on typical works, and that the rules laid down are able to give 
us some information on that very work. Dandin, in the passage already quoted, 
informs us that the books of a^katha are called lambhaka ; this means that this 
term was used for the first time in the Katha par excellence. One cannot find it 
difficult to admit that there are chances of that Katha being that of Gui^dhya. 

We must make a choice between the forms lamba {-kci) and lambha {Aza^. I 
do not know on what Brockhaus (L'p* Till) based himself in translating lambaka 
by Woge (eine Woge wie in engl. “a surge ”). Considering the ordinary sense of 

* Of. P. W., s. u. 

t Kavyadarga, 1, 27.^ 



lamha as an adjective, one might understand by lamhaka “ a long sequel ”, '^‘a 
series” ; but that meaning is too commonplace to be accepted. It could not 
contain any allusion to the title or to the subject matter of the poem. What is the 
good then of using lamb aka when one has at one’s disposal sarga or adhyaya ? 
I have no use for lamhaka, 

Lambha means a conquest”. The term rdjyalamhha is frequently used and 
is found several times in the Mahabharata. The meaning is the same as that of 
Idbha, Let us form an adjective with the suffix -ka : a chapter of a poem could 
then be called ?axiyalamhhakandma sargali,, vi d yalamhhakandma sargali^ 
and so on. If we suppose a poem in which each book would recount a new 
conquest of the hero, the ^OT^-lamhhaka would be found in the colophon of each 
one of them. It is evident that the reader would soon get into the habit, in 
mentioning them, of omitting the word sarga and of speaking of the books by 
the lambha, “ the conquest” which is narrated there. This is the explanation 
we have been in search of ; the Brhatkatha recounts the successive conquests 
of Naravahanadatta. The conquest of his numerous wives, the conquest of his 
empire — so many conquests, so many chapters. And this is the reason why the 
pedantic piety of Dandin has condemned all the future kathas to be divided into 
a certain number of “conquests”, though the hero may have conquered nothing. 
Let us go back now to Subandhu’s te^it. 

The* term vcgmabhih is successively compared with brhatkathalamhhaih, vritaih, 
kariyuihaih, sugrivasainyaih and halib/iavanaih , Each of these composite adjectives 
may have a double meaning according as it is connected with ve^niabhih 
terms of comparison. The general idea is that the mansions which Kusumapura, 
boasts of, coated with white stucco, are very fine to look at ; each of the 
adjectives must convey a pleasing idea. The meaning of all is clear except that 
of cdlabhahjikopelaih. Applied to houses this expression signifies adorned with 
small wooden sfafucs or imth carialidcs ; but what does it signify when applied to 
the books of the Brhatkatha ? The commentators of the Vasavadatta give us 
each a different explanation, (^ivarama Tripathin : calabJiafi^ika ndyikdvicesah — 
Jagaddhara: cdlabhafijikd vidyddhari — Narasimha : brhatkaihd pasta kabhedah ^ 
tatra cdlabhahji kopdkhydnam . 

Hall accepts (Jivarama Tripathin’s explanation and translates: “ I'here is 
a city, known as Kusumapura, embellished with edifices, having, like the sections 
of the Brhatkatha, Qalabhanjika (name of heroine).” We know now that no 

heroine in any version of the Brhatkatha bears that name. 

m 

Mr. Speyer * seems to accept Narasimha’s explanation: “There is in the 
Brhatkatha the episode of the cdlabhafijikd, ” He does his best to identify that 
episode. Im the book of Visamagila, in the course of the history of Tbinthakarala, 
the audacious player (K.S.S., CXXI, 72 sq.), there is a mention of a celestial 


lict zoogenaainde groote verhaal, etc,, p, 142. 
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nymph transformed into a cariatide {cdlahhaiijik^. Possibly Subandhu has that 
story in his mind. From that hypothesis Mr. Speyer draws a very serious conclu- 
sion ; he sees in it a proof that the Book of Visamacila already belonged to the 
Brhatkatha at the time of Subandhu, and that, consequently, it is very probably 
authentic ; and though he never says so explicitly, I am inclined to believe that 
the impossibility of considering as very ancient a book whose hero is V-ikramaditya, 
is one of the principal reasons which induce him to place Gupadhya in the fifth 
century. To me, the proposed identification is very pz'oblematic. First of all, 
the stories of celestial nymphs transformed into material objects - painting, statues, 
even chains on the feet — are not rare. I have only to recall the story of Manohara 
and of the yaksT in the Cl^>l^^’'Samgraha (XXl) and that of Suratamanjari in the 
Da^akumaracarita. There may have been in the Brhatkatha tales of that kind, 
quite different from that of Thinthakarala. Besides, in the Kathasaritsagara and 
the MahjarT, not only is that tale outside the main story, but it is intercalated in 
another one, which itself is outside the story of Visainagila, which again has nothing 
to do with the subject matter of the Brhatkatha. On the other hand, being of 
little interest and very commonplace as far as the style goes, the story does not 
deserve any notoriety. lio’w can we believe that Subandhu, whose other allusion 
in the same passage bears on subjects known and familiar to the reader, may have 
had in view, in this one, a very commonplace episode of a tale, almost lost 
among many others in an accessory part of tfle Erhatkatha ? Can one really admit 
that the episode of the cariatide^^ may have been famous as “the ornament 
of the lambhaka of Visamagila’^ ? In reality, the argumentation of Mr. Speyer is 
based only on his idea that the Kathasaritsagara is a faithful reproduction of 
the Brhatkatha. For myself, I do not believe that this opinion can be held 
after the proof that has been given of the accuracy of the Cashmerian Brhat- 
kathasaritsagara . 

Besides, the explanation of Mr. Speyer meets with another serious difficulty; 
the pun on the words is of no value. To have any value it would be necessary 
that the term cdlabhaiijikd, like the other terms of comparison, should really 
be of double m.eaning, but it can mean only cariaiides and has no figurative 
meaning. 

L. Von Man’kowski* understands by cdlahhahjikd the heroines who give their 
names to nine books in Somadeva and in Ksemendra ; the idea would be that they 
are like statues presiding over each lambhaka. No doubt that explanation is very 
tempting, more so even than L. Von Man’kowski may have believed. If we except 
the Introduction, the section '‘Naravdhanadattajanma, and the books relating to 
Udayana, all the surely authentic sections, of the Brhatkatha, bore theTiame of a 
heroine, vidyadhari like Vegavati, or destined to become vidyadhari like Madana- 
manjuka. That is the meaning of the commentator Jagaddhara ; cdlabhahjikd — 
vidyadhari, that is, “in the Brhatkatha, the cdlabhahjikds are the vidyddharis'\ 
This pun of Subandhu is all the more natural because, as a matter of fact, the 

* Dey Auszug ans dew Pancatanfra in Ksh. B.K.M, Einl., p. x. 



calabhanjlkds^ which adoi'ned the palaces and temples were images of vidyadharis, 
yaksinis and other female deities as one can see at Barhiit and at Sanchi. * 

Thus Subandhu not only shows that the appellation lambhaka is very an- 
cient, but he confirms us in our opinion that each section of the Brhatkatha contain- 
ed one of the amorous conquests of Naravahanadatta. This is another blow to 
the authority 'of the Cashinerian version. 

It goes without saying that the use of the word lambhaka^ as synonymous of 
“ section”, docs not go back as far as Gunadhya ; it is through a later misuse of 
the word that the name of lambhaka has been applied to the sections narrating 
the history of Udayana, and that of his son’s birth and also to the Introduction. 
Most probably, Gunadhya was using the old term kd/jda. Besides, the existence 
of numerous sub-divisions is attested by the Tamil version, the Qlokasamgraha and 
the Mahjari. 

The sargas of the Nepalese version do not coincide exactly either with all 
the great divisions or with all the small ones. Yet, we have seen that they are 
not divided in an arbitrary manner. We must seek for a trace of the larger 
divisions, (lambhakas) in the care Budhasvamin has taken to gi'oup together several 
sargas under a common title, Vegavatildbha^ Gandharvadatidldbha , etc. Within 
each section, thus indicated, we can distinguish as many primitive sub-divisions 
as there are sargas or parts of sargas.^ For instance, if we accept that idea, the 
section Gandharvadatta, which comprises three sargas, would have contained at 
the onset eleven sub-divisions, etc. Similarly, what remains to us of the (^loka- 
saingraha would have been divided into forty-two chapters. This brings us nearer 
to the figure supplied by the Tamil Brhatkatha, if we take into consideration 
the relative importance of the lengthy episodes. Accordingly, the Brhatkatha had 
many chapters which were relatively short, following thus the old customs which the 
teaching of the Poetique was to sanction later on. Dandin (Kavyadarga I, 18) 
teaches that an epic poem must be divided into sargas of middling length. This 
is why this kind is called sargabandha . Further on, he teaches that the parts of 
a katha are called “ lambhas”, but he does not deny the possibility of sub-divi- 
sions and gives us (28) to understand that the general rules given for the sarga- 
baud/ia hold good for the katha. The sub-divisions were cMtd kafkd or dkhydua^ 
if we judge by the colophons of the Qlokasanigraha. 

* I wish to put forth another explanation which has occurred to me. I do not believe that 
it is a true one, hut it may lead to some interesting remarks. 

In another sense, the word f^'dJahhanjiha galapuspabhanjika (c/. Kfig. ad Pan., 
II, 2, 17 : III, 3, 109 ; VI, 2, 74) designate like the words ^ '' Jianjikd^ 

mdlabhanjikd, games peculiar to the people of t . ■ / ■ ■ _ • Pan., 

VI, 2, 74). '?he Clokasamgraha (V, 156) shows us Udayana playing the padtiiabhanpkcl 
in the fountains of the public garden at KaugambI, called “ of the antelope’s skins”, 
equipped for that kind of games under the instruction of (,2atanika. The word padiua- 
bhanjikd is new, Imt there is no doubt but it has a meaning similar to the other words of the same 
series, When^arasimha speaks of ^rdabhadj i kopdk/iydna , it is not impossible that he may have 
believed in the existence in the Brhatkatha of an episode in which the game of the cCtlabhanjikd 
was described. Gunadhya seems to have taken a delight in describing children’s games ;^the ball 
( 5 . S., Ill and VI), drawing the bow (Q. S., VI), the go-cart (^.S , V), making figures with cut- 
out leaves " pattracchedya ” IX). 
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It is not easy to determine what Gnnadhya had inserted in the first large 
sections concerning Udayana ; that part is missing in the ^lokasamgraha and 
altered in the Cashinerian Brhatkatha. The Buddhist legends supply an abund- 
ance of particulars regarding Udayana, but, most likely, Gunaclhya has npt made 
use of all. The first section contained the history of the birth and childhood of 
Udayana. The Cashinerian abridgment has kept that section intact. It has 
become, in Kseinendra, the first guccha of Book 2 and, in Somadeva, the 
“ taraingas” first and second of the same Book. On the' other hand, its authenti- 
city is made clear by the allusions made to it in the (Jlokasanigraha. d'he name 
itself is preserved in Kseinendra, SaJiasranika . Then followed, if we are to be- 
lieve both the Cashinerian and Tamil Brhatkathas, the section of Vasavadattfi or 
of Ujjayini, then that of Lavanaka or of Padmavatl. But possibly before the two, 
or after the second, there may have been another section containing accounts of 
the amours of Udayana with other women, Viracita, Bandhumati, Kalingasena. 
Lastly, a section commenced with the events preceding the birth of Naravahana- 
datta (those are the sargas Plngaltkd and Dohadasampddana of the Qloka- 
samgraha). It ended with the chapter of the birth. Thus we have : 

Kanda II : Sahasrdmka (or Catdmka ?) 

, , III: V as atm dt litd (or Uj jay i n t ) . 

,, IV : Lavanaka, - 

,, V: ? {Magadhat) 

,, VI : Naravtihauadattajanma (three sub-divisions at least.) 

Here commenced the history of iMadanamanjukfi’s marriage. That section 
bore the name of the heroine ; the five chapters, of which it is composed in 
Budhasvfimi n, have every chance of reproducing the primitive sub-divisions. 

Kanda VII : Madanamanjiikdlambha . 

1. Yauvardjydbhiscka . 

2. Mrgaydvihdra, 

S. Pulinadarcana, 

4. Rafhydsatpldpa, 

5 . {Madamimanj ukd lamhh a .) 

We cannot doubt the accuracy of the Qlokasamgraha and of the Cashinerian 
abridgment when they connect closely the section of Vegavati with that of 
Madanamanjiika. The narration is compact and logical. Madanamaujuka is, to 
use a term of the theatre, the ndyikd of the drama. However unfaithful the 
hero may show himself later on, it would be shocking, if, as soon as he has been 
wedded to her, he ran after new loves. Guriadhya has not made tl»at blunder, 
which might have been attributed to him, if we were to believe the Cashinerian 
versions, more especially, the Kathasaritsagara. The first unfaithfulness of 
Naravahanadatta is unvoluntary ; Vegavati causes herself to be loved only by 
borrowing the features of Madanamanjiika, and the subsequent weaknesses of the 
hero somewhat find an excuse in the odyssey, which he undertakes in order to win 
back his first wife. Jims tlyi work had the characteristics of a strong unity ; all 



the adventures of Naravahanadatta start from the abduction of Madanamahjry^a, 
and have for final object his reunion with her. Built up in this way the framework 
is strong, but it would be a vain attempt to search for the exact order of the parts 
which filled it up. What is certain is that it began with the ‘‘conquest’’ of 
with three principal divisions, as supplied to us by the Qlokasamgraha. 

Kan da VIII : Vegavafilambha. 

1. Udyauavicaya s 

2. Vegiivafidarcana. 

3 . ( Vcg avail lamb ha.) 

Once Naravahanadatta has come down again to the earth, and been left to 
himself, his adventures, practically independent one from the other, can form 
interchangeable blocks. To find out the probable sequence we have no alterna- 
tive but to trust the Qlokasamgraha — corroborated in part by the Cashmerian 
abridgment . 

We have then the sections : 

Kan da IX : Gandharvadaiialambha . 

,, X : Ajinavaftlambha, 

,, XI : Priyadarcanalambha . 

,, XI I : Bhdgirafhayacolamhha . 

For the rest, that is at least five-sixths of the whole work, we. have nothing re- 
maining but the Books Panca and Mahabhiseka of the Cashmerian Brhatkatha, 
and even they are certainly very incomplete. 'Phus, of the section Pn yafigucya- 
malambha, we have only the allusion which Subandhu makes to the heroine 
Priyangugyama ! It is therefore useless to attempt to give in detail the proper 
sequence of the several ‘‘lambhakas” . 

This is to say that we have nothing to modify in our provisional conclusion 
(II Part, Chapter I, 3) on the authenticity of the matters exclusively proper to 
the Cashmerian Brhatkatha. All the conclusions we considered open to suspi- 
cion remain so, and we may add that our suspicions have only become stronger. 

I will make only one other remark. Given the plan of the Brhatkatha, it is impos- 
sible that the lengthy stories in which Naravahanadatta does appear, for instance, 
that of Qaktivega, that of Suryaprabha, etc., had alone formed themselves a 
lambha, as we see in the Cashmerian Brhatkatha. They must have been only 
sub-sections, as the .story of Sanudasa is a sub-division of the Gandharvadaitalam- 
bhaka. It follows that we must either consider them apocryphal, or see in them 
the most genuine remnants of Gunadhya's Brhatkatha ; for the enormous dimen- 
sions which they have preserved in the Cashmerian collection forbid the hypo- 
thesis tharthey may have been abridged to a great extent. My opinion is that 
the first alternative is the true one. The arguments which might be adduced 
in favour oi their authenticity come in the long run to two: — allusions in the 
chapter of the Paigaci of Hemacandra, and the incontestable literary- value of 
some portions. But we have already seen that, most likely, Hemacandra has 
drawn his examples from the Cashmerian compilation ; a.s for the second argu- 
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mfnt, it is purely .sentimental, and even has against it, as far at least as the 
Sftryaprabha is concerned, the fact that the book is not at all in the ordinary 
style of Gupadhya. 

Perhaps, we might show ourselves more lenient in dealing with the warts of 
lesser dimensions like the Journey to the Country of Camphor and the Visit to 
Vip.iu^ more especially when, beyond doubt, they owe their origin to popular 
accounts of adventurous voyages. I have explained how they may have been 
eliminated by the first author of the ahridyment, and then reintroduced by the sub- 
sequent compilators. 

I am particularly struck by the fact that Naravfihanadatta knows a mysterious 
7jardyaiiasiuti—^\\ the versions agree on that point — like the holy man 
Narada in the Mahabharata. It seems to me impossible that it should not be the 
same irardyan istufi which he sings, according to Ksemendra and Somadeva, 
before the Vispu of the White Island, It is a serious presumption in favour of 
the authenticity of that last episode. 'Fhe first source is an account, already 
manipulated in a literary way, as explained before, of travellers who have been 
present, without understanding anything of it, during the sacrifice performed by 
a Christian community of the North-West. The date may well go back as far as the 
beginning of the third century, and consequently nothing prevents us from 
admitting that Gunadhya, fond of relatwig extraordinary voyages, may have 
utilized a contemporary narration, which, later on, the compilers of the Maha- 
bharata may have made use of. I really believe that, in the Brhatkatha, the 
elimination of all details on the social status, and the worship of the followers 
of the Visnu of the White Island is due to the retouchers, as well as the inven- 
tion of the four apsaras given as a present to Naravahanadatta. 

No doubt, we shall be told that our criticism uses too frequently the word 
perhaps^\ and that it contains more queries than answers. I beg to be excused, if 
I am too scrupulous. I think I have a right to hold in suspicion nine-tenths of the 
Cashmerian Brhatkatha, and I have said so. I have clearly declared certain parts 
to be apocryphal, the First Book, the Books of Visamagila of PadmavatT, of Panca- 
tantra, the tales of the Vampire. For the rest, I have always given reasons for my 
suspicions. It would have been easy for me to affirm where I have only expressed 
doubt ; but my object has been to conceal nothing, whether for or against my thesis. 
In such matters, I believe that absolute conclusions must be ba.^ed only on facts. 
Sentimental reasons, however decisive they may appear, simply help to make a 
choice between the different hypotheses, but cannot impose that choice without 
any restriction. 1 have no doubt as to the plan of tlie Brhatkatha, lo^ause there 
I base my conclusions on positive proofs ; but I cannot be so affirmative with regard 
to the subject matter. The plan of the Brhatkatha is not original. It reminds us 
of the plan of the Ramayana. As Rama sets out, without any other li^slp but that 
of his brother Laksmana, to recover Sita, and finds allies on the way, so Narava- 
hanadatta sets forth with VegavatT, and soon having lost her, but having found 
again his faithful Gomukha, thanks to his lucky star, he gains for himself valuable 



alliances one by one. Their adventures bear no other resemblance to each other ; 
only the beginning and the end are somewhat alike. Rama sees the end of his 
trials, and regains his throne the day he finds Sita, so does Naravahanadatta obtain 
togethgr the Empire and Madanamanjuka. As Sita has preserved herself pure 
against Ravana, so Madanamanjuka has resisted all the attempts of her abductor 
Manasavega. I have no doubt that Gunadhya has knowingly drawn inspiration 
from the Rfimayana, His originality is not in the plan, but in the way he has 
filled it up. The Ramayana is the Epopee of kings and Brahmins ; the Brhatkathfi 
that of merchants, seafaring men, and artisans. Valmiki borrows his heroes from 
national legends and old myths, Gunadhya from local legends, and from accounts 
of fairy travels to the country of Enchanters, when it is not from his own sur- 
roundings. The Supreme God is not Qiva or Visnu, it is Kuvera, king of 
treasures and patron of merchants. He places on the throne of the Enchanters, 
in the dignity of the Universal Emperor, a petty prince who had been roaming 
about the world, and who had not considered it a disgrace to become the chief of 
a guild in Benares ; as for the Sita of this bourgeois Rama, she was not born in a 
royal palace, but in the house of a courtesan. It is in all these details that we 
must look for the real originality of Gunadhya. 

CH/^PTER IV 

Sources of the Brhatkatha 

The personages to whom the Legend of the Buddha assigns a part in the history 
of the Master, have not got the epic relief of the Brahmanic heroes. When they 
are monks their monastic character condemns them to attain pre-eminence only by 
edifying acts; if they are laymen, they can fill up only secondary parts. Besides, 
it is very seldom that they are presented as interesting in themselves. It is simply 
in the interest of the exposition that they are made to come in — when it is neces- 
sary to explain under what circumstance such teaching has been delivered or such 
formality prescribed. Kings and great lay personages are relegated to the second 
plan, at an enormous distance from the Buddha and even of the holy members of 
the community. The real heroes of the vast Epopee are the monks; at Wx^arriere 
plan the people, among whom it is of no importance whatever, to make a distinction 
between kings and merchants, between noble men and gildras. In fact, the people, 
if we understand the word in its narrow sense, hardly appear in the legend, 
though this does not mean that the princes and nobles occupy a prominent place 
in it ; Bimbisara, though treated with great honour, is not given a more honourable 
part to pUy than Anfithapindika. The favourite personage ordinarily belongs 
to the middle classes, it is a man well educated, intelligent, having always a great 
regard for truth, generally a rich merchant; instances are numerous. Often also, 
those whos(? intelligence and moral perfections are praised are not, properly 
speaking, men of low caste, but people out of the ordinary run of life, sons of a 
servant maid, like the merchant Purna, or sons of a courtesan like the physician, 
Jivaka, abandoned at his birth and picked up on a d^ingh ill. ^Visibly, the edifying 



narratives are not at all for the exclusive use of the superior classes, but are meant 
for a mixed public, that very public, who enjoys the fables of the Jataka, which 
have their origin in a popular stock of stories, adapted without any effort and 
developed by Buddhism. When kings and princes appear on the scen^, their 
adventures remain in the ion bourgeois^ and are more suitable to comedy and tales, 
than to epic poetry. In any case, it should be inconceivable that, in the public 
admiration, they should be allowed to compete with the monks. This is the 
reason why the great personages who appear in the Buddhist Legend have not 
been assigned, in the works of the classical period, a part to be compared with 
that of the Brahmanical heroes. They have been able to find a place for them- 
selves only in works meant for the monks. We may attribute this to religious 
reasons, but, no doubt, there were also literary ones, and we can very well admit 
that those personages could hardly be considered worthy to have a place in epic 
poetry. 

Among those, the best known is Udayana who owes his fame to Gunadhya. 
To draw from an unexploited store, to surround Udayana and his son with the same 
lustre, with which epic poetry of former ages had surrounded a Rama or an Arjuna, 
to make the narrated events take place in a mixed world of bourgeois and thauma- 
turges, according to the favourite formula of Buddhism, that was the first originality 
of Gunadhya, and that very originality was,^when Buddhism declined, to be fatal 
to him. I do not afhrra, by any means, that he was himself a Buddhist, He may 
have been, but his work is far from being sectarian ; its characteristics are secular 
and independent. In Nepal, the Brhatkathfi has been considered as Qivai'te, and 
not Buddhist. Gunadhya is not mentioned in the Svayambhitpurana. The 
Brhatkatha is Buddhist only in a literary sense, in the subject matter, tire heroes, 
their surroundings, and the manner the subject has been dealt with, much more 
than in the doctrine. No doubt, the Upanisads are laughed at, the Civai’tc ascetics 
(Kapalikas) behave, without exception, as rascals and drunkards. If a Brahmin 
appears on the scene, honest people are warned to look after their purse 1 The 
Jai'nas themselves, underan appearance of great austerity, are represented as given 
up to unbridled sensuality. Those jokes, peculiar to the Qlokasaingraha, supposing 
that Budhasvamin is not v^sponsible for them, are scattered here and there, and 
on the whole are of a trifling nature. On the other hand, from Sagaradatta and 
Buddhavarman one might come to the conclusion that it is the Buddhist who 
is a rascal. In short, those were current jokes, and they do not give us a right 
to see in Gunadhya, beneathdhe poet, a poleinist or a doctor. Yet one thing 
is certain, namely, that in his work there are traces of a latent and undeniable 
Buddhism. 

No less striking is the local colouring in the Brhatkatha. KaucambT, its 
gardens, its festivals, its streets, its river — the Yamuna full of samdbanks, and 
crossed in a ferry boat — the wood of the serpents, and the yatra which 
takes place every year, everything is described with an original touch. When 
Gunadhya mentions^the Bhg.dravati gate or the garden of ‘‘antelope skins,’’ and 



recounts the legends connected with them, it is easy to believe that he relates local 
traditions. When he explains through what street the carriage passed that took 
Gomukha from the royal palace to the house of Kalifigasena — a narrow street, 
then th^ market place, then a locality full of gardens and villages — the itinerary 
does not strike one as being fanciful. It is easy for the reader to guess, before 
the harmless Gomukha does it,*to what “temple of wit” he was being driven. 
Those details of a strictly local interest had every chance of disappearing in the 
several retouchings and, as a matter of fact, the (Jlokasaingraha is the only work 
which has preserved them. 

Udayana himself is a local hero. It is with him as with Pradyota, Bimbisara 
and Prasenajit. All those are personages belonging to the particular folklore of 
each city. Their legend has gained a certain amount of universality, though far 

inferior to that of the epic heroes of Brahmanism, only because it has been 

utilized in the legend of the Buddha ; still it is not specifically Buddhist, and 

it is very probable that only bit by bit it has found its way in Buddhist* 

books. When a community became flourishing in a part of the country, its ambition 
was to invent a legend, to show that the local heroes of each city had been in relation 
with the Master. It amalgamated the several legends and the Buddha was given 
a part to play in stories which, at first, had nothing Buddhistic in them. The 
countries which, beyond doubt, the B^iddha had never visited found easy means to 
satisfy the local vanity by pretending that they had had the Buddha in their 
midst at least as a Bocihisattva ! 

When we speak of the Buddhistic sources of the Brhatkatha, we do not pretend 
in any way that Gunadhya has used the legends in the written form in which they 
have reached us ; that is, manipulated for the use of the Faithful alone, but that he 
has studied them in the original, and in the very places where they had developed 
themselves. Drawing the first material of his work from the traditions of 
Kau^dmbl, enriching it with allusions to local events and monuments, Gunadhya 
has been, to a certain extent, a poet “ de €lochcr'\ 

The text tells us repeatedly that each local feast was attended by a great 
concourse of visitors of every description, pilgrims, merchants — a public composed 
of ordinary people, whom strolling singers amused with epic accounts, illustrating 
the glory of the local sanctuary, of the local saint or hero. Pataiijali informs us, 
as we have seen before, how the names of those singers were formed according to 
the song which was their speciality. I believe that the Brhatkatha was composed 
to he recited or sung before the crowds, which were, attracted to Ujjayini by the 
feast of tlm Udakadanaka, and to KaucambI by the yatra of the Nagavana, It 
was said that the Udakadanaka had been instituted to appease the waves of 
Angaraka: could there be a better occasion to relate — and if need be to 
amplify — tl^i^ legend of his descendants, Pradyota, Gopala, Avantivardhana ! At 
Kau9ambl, the Nagavana, at the time of the yearly yatra, had been the scene of 

* C/. Scliiefner, MaliakcitjCijana luid ICdnig Tshanda — Pvadjota {Mem de V Ac, Imp- dcs 
Sciences, de Saint- Petersbonrg. Vile S., t. XXII (1875), No, 7), Voi^wort, 



the first amorous adventures of Naravahanadatta : could there be a better story, 
to keep there, a few days longer, for the profit of the priests and of the merchants, 
the public who had come in crowds to attend that yfitra ? * 

Kaugambi was outside that part of the country which saw the birth of Buddhism 
though not very far on the west. I’he Legend makes the Buddha, on his return 
from the country of the Mallas, sojourn there in' the garden Ghosila. In former 
limes monks were found there in great numbers ; Kaugambi is mentioned along 
with Campfi, Benares, Rajagrha, QravastT and Saketa, among the cities where 
Ananda asked the Buddha to select the place of his demise, because in them were 
many of his followers who would look carefully after his obsequies. That shows 
that very early, even during the life of the Buddha, Buddhism had taken root in 
that region. Kaugainbl was on the left bank of the Yamuna, about thirty miles from 
the confluence of that river with the Ganges, but at some distance from the river 
itself. One had to pass it, when going from Rajagrha to Ujjayini. It is there 
that Jivaka returning to the Magadha, after having cured Pradyota of Ujjayini, was 
joined by Kaka, who was riding the she«elephant Bhadravatika. Very early 
Buddhism followed towards the south-west, in its expansion, the way traced by the 
caravans, the main road which led from Pataliputra (Patna) to Baharukaccha 
(Barygaza). The region of which the stftpa of Barhut a little more to the 
south-west may be considered the centre, wa^^j that which, very likely, witnessed a 
large expansion of the Buddhist Church and its pretension to universality. 

It is precisely along that same road that Gunadhya places the several halting 
places in the career of his heroes, before he endows them with supernatural powers, 
and sends them to wage war in the mysterious Plimalaya: Ujjayini, Kaugambi, 
Benares, Rajagrha, and more towards the east, Campa. Those were the places 
which must have been familiar to his readers, if they had travelled themselves, or 
at least listened to the accounts of travellers. Gunadhya did not carry his reader 
all at once into an enchanted world, even when he led the personages of his ‘‘ Great 
Story’’ to other parts of India, to Tamralipti, a wealthy city, where, Hiouen-Tsang 
tells us, abounded merchandises, rare and precious, whence coasters set sail 
to the Coromandel Coast, where lived the fishers of pearls, to the Pandya country 
from where caravans brought bales of cotton. The scene where he places those 
adventures is not at all devoid oh reality. Gunadhya himself must have frequent- 
ly resorted to the caravansarails he met with along that high way. Even when 
the places mentioned do not reveal such precise geographical knowledge, they do 
not appear altogether imaginary, for instance the Land of Gold (liido-Cliina, if 
we judge by the direction the sailors follow) and its difficult passes, 'Vhich one 
crosses on the back of goats, just as, according to Tavernier, baggage w^as carried 
across the passes of the Himalaya.t 

Mr. J. B^dier has in a similar manner explained the origin of the French “ Chansons de 
geste ” (I-C5 legendes epiqnes, Recherches stir la fortmxiion des Chansons de gestes, I), 
t In S. Levi, Le l^epal, I, p, 97. 
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Lasfly, when the framework is distinctly a work of imagination, the inven- 
tions or borrowings of the author of the J^rhatkatha are of that kind which pleases 
.childish imaginations, fond of accounts of extraordinary voyages. It is the Qri- 
kuhja, ^solitary, which* lifts its diamond summits in the midst of a lonely sea. It 
is the Isle of the Forests where King Spring and his son Prince Charming, whose 
ministers bear the names of shrubs, spend their lives in distilling perfumes. 

The Brhatkatha addressed itself to a large popular public, It bears deeply 
the mark of a certain class of hearers, of a particular region of India, and, in the 
sense we have explained before, of a special religion. 

I'HE LEGENJ3 OF PR AD YOTA 


At the same time as Buddha, say the Tibetans, were born four sons of kings, 
who coming into this world illumined the regions of the horizon : *’at Qravasti, 
Prasenajit, son of Brahmadatta ; at Rajagrha, Bimbisara, son of Mahapadma ; at 
Ujjayini, Pradyota, son of Anantanemi ; at Kau^ambi, Udayana, son of (Jatanika. f 
The four of them appear as secondary personages in the Legend of the Buddha. 
Gunadhya has made use of the history of the last two. For the reason I have 
mentioned above, the Brhatkatha must be considered, in that respect, as a source 
of original information, not so reliable as the others on account of its literary 
pretensions, yet independent of them all. 

In the Cashmerian Brhatkatha, Pradyota is king of Magadha, and father of 
Padmavati, second wife of Udayana. In the Qlokasamgraha, Padmavati is repeat- 
edly called the “ Magadha woman”, but her father’s name is not mentioned. The 
name Pradyota in the Qrokasamgraha coupled with the word Mahasena, is the name 
of Vasavadatta’s father. It is the Mahasena of Ksemendra, the Candamahasena 
of Somadeva. The surname, Mahasena, is frequently met with. Several kings 
have borne it. The appellation Pradyota individualises the personage. He is 
called Candapradyota (Candapajjota) in the x-lnhakatha of the Dhammapada, in 
the Pali Jataka and in the Kandjur ; Harsa (Priyadargika 5, 11 Cappeller) calls 
him Pradyota as does Budhasvamin. The epithet caiida (the choleric) added to 
his name is due to the fierceness of his temper. J We read in the Kandjur, § which 
agrees with the Mula-Sarvastivada-Vinaya of the Chinese recension.il 

“At the time when Qakyamuni attained supreme knowledge the son of king 
Anantanemi, Pradyota, was anointed king of Ujjayini. lie possessed an ele- 
phant, Nadagiri f a she-elephant, Bhadravatl ; a camel, Sagarapada ; a horse, 


Schiefner Tibctischc Lebensheschreibiing Cdkyamiini^, p. 235. 

t Qatanika is the father of Udayana in the TEK.C.S., his grandfather in the K.S.S. and the 
B.K.M. 

I In the Cashmerian Brhatkatha. it is Durga (Candi) who gave him the name of Caiidamaha- 
sena because, in order to curry favour with the goddess, he had cut off and burnt up bits of his own 
flesh. (K.S.S*. XI, 40 : B.K.M. 2, II, 24.) 

§ Schiefner, 1. c., 1 sq. 

!| The concordance has been brougljt to my notice by Mr. S. lAvi ; Mr. Sakaki has confirmed 
it. — Cf. also Huber Etudes de litterature hoiiddbique, Lcs sources dn Divydvaddna ^ Buh dc 
VBc, franc, d'Ext, Orient {1906, janv, -mars) d' p- ^4 n, dn ii^. ci part. 
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Celukantha and a liiessenger, Kaka. The elephant, Naclagiri, could run al the rate 
of 100 yojanas, the camel, Sagarapada of 70, the horse, Celakantha of 50, the 
messenger, Kaka of 20. As the king was living in great luxury he became 
subject to sleeplessness, due to the humours in his body not being in proper order. 
He could not bear any kind of oil, but was addicted to inebriating drinks. So he 
was not able to drink the oils ordered by his medical advisers, even when extracted 
from the most excellent substances. As his wives, the princes, the ministers, 
and the courtiers were advising him to take a remedy of that kind, he got into 
a still greater rage and threatened that,* if any one dared to mention the word oil 
in his hearing, he would have his head cut off. As that state of sleeplessness was 
continuing, he used to spend the first part of the night with his wives, during the 
the second part he inspected his elephants and his Iw}rses and during the third* 
he would go 'round and inspect his sentries. If a sentry did not answer the first 
call he was forgiven, also if he did not answer the second one, but if no answer 
was given to the third call, the sentry had his head cut off; that is why people 
got into the habit of calling him — Candapradyota (Pradyota the choleric). 

Pradyota acted on the idea of making his women act as sentries ; after a certain 
time they refused to keep guard any longer ; it was not their business, they said, but 
that of the princes. These passed on that dangerous duty to the ministers, the minis- 
ters to the soldiers and these again to the town people, who were forced to keep guard 
ill turn. The turn conies to the son of a grocer, who afraid that lie might go to 
sleep, hires the services of a neighbour, a man from Gandhara. On the promise of 
five hundred Karsapapas, the Gandhara man agrees to act as sentry in his place. 
Before going on duty, he gives a fine treat to the king^s s*ervants, and from them 
obtains useful information about the king's habits. They also promise to wake 
him up if he falls asleep. They keep their word and at the third call of the king, 
the man is able to answer.^’ 

“ Who is on sentry go?’’ — “l, the Gandhara.” — The king asks : “ Gandhara, 
what art thou thinking of?” The Gandhara, who was an acute man and who 
knew the stories of the world, answered : “l am thinking of what the world thinks.” 
The king asks: — “ Gandhara, what does the world think ?” — “ Sire, that a living 
owl, with or without feathers, weighs the same amount, if put in tile scale, and 
this every one considers as wonderful.” — “ Is it possible?” — “ Sire, I will show 
thee.”— The Gandhara brings an owl, weighs it with the feathers before the king’s 
eyes, weighs it again with feathers plucked. The weight is^exactly the same. 
The king asks the Gandhara, How is that?” — “ Sire,” he replies, “the reason 
is that the feathers are full of air.” — “ Gandhara,” says the king, “ thou art an 
acute man I ” ^ 

Eleven times the Gandhara mounted guard, eleven times the king obtained 
from him cunning replies to embarrassing questions 

* Note the eighth : Why does a man weigh less dead than alive ? Because a demon has carried 
away the" vital force. — Tlie same answer is given, but I do not see'in what sense, to the ninth 
question : Why cannot the whole earth, removed when digging a grave, be put back into it ? 



He then said, “As thou seemest to know everything teil me the cause of 
my sleeplessness/^ — “ Sire, I will tell thee if thou assurest me of impunity.’' — 
“Speak out, I assure thee of impunity.” — “Sire, thou wast born of a sin.” 
“Gancihara, how darest thou to be thus impertinent to me?” — “Sire, do not 
speak thus, how could I be impertinent to the king. Sire, I am going to show 
thee that I have said nothing impertinent.” “ All right, Gandhara.” 

The Gandhara dug out a pit, filled it up with dry cow-dung, prepared a bed 
and said to the king ; “ Sire, lie down on that couch to sleep. ” The king laid 
clown on the couch and at once fell asleep. When he woke up the Gandhara 
said to him — “Sire, art thou convinced now?” — The king seeing that the 
Gandhara was right, went to the women's apartments, where in answer to his 
questions, his mother confessed that he had been born of a sin.* 

The king thought within himself ; “This Gandhara is a cunning fellow. He 
knows who I am, but I have pledged my word not to punish him. I cannot either 
kill him or have him killed. I will make him a present and banish him 'from the 
country.” He then gave him five hundred karsapanas and sent into banisliment, 
An irregular birth, from Singhalese sources, accounts both for his cruelty, and his 
repugnance for oil. Having preserved, better than the Mula-Sarvristivada-Vinaya, 
the natural character of the story, they represent Pradyota as having been born of 
a scorpion, t * 

The continuation of the narrative in the Kandjur relates the cure of Pradyota 
by the physician Jivaka. The story of Jivaka is well known through the southern 
traditions, J but in the northern accounts it is Pradyota and not Jivaka, who is the 
central figure of the story. Schiefner§ is of opinion that a Pradyota cycle was 
formed, in grouping together fragments borrowed from some other stories. Thus 
from the Jivaka’s story would have been borrowed only the episode of Pradyota’ s cure. 

It agrees with the southern version, but in order to link it with the episode of 
the Gandhara, which precedes it, jaundice mentioned in that version has been 
replaced by sleeplessness. Pradyota makes up his mind to send for Jivaka, because 
he understands that his illness has a deep seated cause. The rest does not present 
any particularity worth noticing, except that Jivaka running away on Bhadravatika 
(Nadagiri according to Hardy) is overtaken by Kaka mounted on Nadagiri. 
This detail sets ofi better the parallelism of that account with that of Udayana 
pursued by Gopafa. 

Later on, we are told of the origin of the holy man Mahakatyayana, and how, 
when an epidemic was raging at UjjayinI, his presence alone caused the scourge 
to dimini^li by half. Pradyota put to the test Brahmins and monks on the 
question of sensuality. It is an ascetic tournament in which the monks are easy 
winners. Meanwhile young Keginl, daughter of a widow whose husband has been 

* Some crude and unnecessary details have been left out. (Translator.) 
t Hardy, A manual of Buddhism, 244. • 

f The account is easily accessible in Kern, Hist, du bouddh, dans I'Inde, I, 122-134. 

§ I.C., p. IV. • 



a friend of Maliakatyayaiia, sells her hair to procure for her mother the means 
to offer hospitality to the holy man and to his five hundred disciples. 

'rhe holy man brings that fact to the notice of the king, who weds the maiden 
under the name of Qanta. It is she who becomes the adoptive mother of Gopala, 
Pradyota’s son by the wife of a merchant whom he had seduced. 

Follows now a long section which, though at first sight it does not seem to 
have any connection with the Brhatkatha, yet is worth analysing. 

Puskarasarin, king of Taksa^ila, is waging war on Pradyota, who is defeated. 
Whilst his ministers shut themselves up in Ujjayini, he makes for the hills. 
A ryot Ghrfina gives him hospitality without knowing who he is. Meanwhile 
Puskarasarin is threatened in his own kingdom by the Panclavas. After several 
incidents he raises the siege and returns to Taksagila. Pradyota himself returns 
to UjjayinI, after having invited his host and his wife to pay him a visit. They 
will have only to ask, at the gate of the city, for Bahvagva. The time of a great 
festival, probably the udakaddnaka^ makes travellers crowd into the city. The 
ryot’s wife is anxious to see the feast — splendid opportunity to pay the promised 
visit to Bahvagva. The guard at the gate, from whom they inquire for the house 
of their friend, takes them to the Palace. Pradyota welcomes them with great 
magnificence, and, as he has had an occasion to appreciate the determined 
character of Ghrana, he keeps him as his minister, under the name of Bharata. 
It is not without great difficulties, that the new dignitary is able to overcome 
the jealousy of his colleagues and the public malignity which cannot forgive him 
his sudden elevation, but his cunning, his perseverance and the favour of Pradyota, 
who goes so far as to wash his feet in the presence of his courtiers, end by 
strengthening his authority. 

King Pradyota was of a very licentious temperament. One day he hears of the 
beautiful courtesan Bhadrika ; in the evening he goes to her house, offers her live 
hundred karsapanas. He is made welcome. The courtesan orders one of her 
maids to look after him. Thereupon arrives another visitor. In those circum- 
stances the courtesan used to get the first one murdered in order not to lose the 
benefit of the second. The servant maid is moved with pity for the king, who 
is *80 young and so handsome. She is in tears. The king questions her. ■ She 
reveals the danger. There is no way to escape as the house has only one door, 
and the executioners guard it. In spite of all those precaution^, the king makes 
good his escape through a cesspool. While he is in the act of escaping a 
neighbour, skilful in the art of divination, is reading in the stars that the king 
is in danger, and then out of it, and is communicating his observations to his 
wife. The king hears him. On his return to the palace Pradyota summons all the 
soothsayers. “ What has happened to me during the night?” he asks. They all 
reply : “What must happen to a king who has been anointed with 'the sacred 
rites and who rults in conformity with the law.” Pradyota then sends for the 
Brahmiir who replies without any fear according 1:0 the truth. Pradyota gives him 
then all the presents he may desire and appoints him his chaplain, 



Another amorous adventure of the king which is of less interest. — Bharat a, 
having defeated the Pandavas, brings back hostages, amongst whom a young girl 
covered with ulcers, at whose sight Pradyota manifests his horror. Bharata 
attends^to her, cures her and adopts her for his daughter giving her the name of 
Tara. He succeeds so well that the king seeing her beautifully decked out, 
playing a ball game, falls in love with her, submits himself to all her fancies, 
goes so far as to carry her on his back as it he were a horse. Meanwhile the 
purohita recites formulas and a musician plays on a lute. 

VVe need not be detained by the quarrels between Bharata and the chaplain. 
We come now to a section in which Gopala appears on the scene. His father 
has entrusted him for a week with the kingly functions ad interim. The young 
man shows a scandalous indulgence for those guilty of adultery. The King 
wishes to put his son to the test ; he manages that his daughter-in-law should 
misbehave herself with a merchant, but Gopala cannot be jealous as he remembers 
his anterior existence. She was then married to a chief of caravans. Not 
satisfied with making free with the five hundred brigands, who had assassinated 
her husband, she caused through jealousy all the w^omeii, wdio were sharing her 
captivity to be thrown into a w'ell, where they perished. , 

This story related by Gopala and a new experience made by Pradyota of 
the frailty of feminine virtue, give hlii food for reflection. How could he keep 
in his harem so many women when a hunter has not been able to keep only one 
in the heart of the forest ? He then gives all his women leave to roam at night at 
their sweet will, till they hear the sound of the drum. All avail themselves of 
that permission except Qanta. 

“When Udayana, King of Kaugambi, had heard of the permission given 
by Candapradyota, he said to Yaugandhara : “The King Candapradyota has 
given leave to the women of his court to be out at night. I am going to see how 
that woiks.'’ “ King Candapradyota” replied Yaugandhara, “has been for a long 
time thy adversary and mortal enemy. If thou goest to Ujjayini and meetest him, 
there might be danger for thee.” The king replied, “‘Among men there are some 
wdio can boast of daring, 1 will go. IVioic canst remain here.” — “ If the king is 
so anxious and if he know^s no fear, let him go but it is natural for me to feel some 
apprehension.” — King Udayana, being very licentious, did not heed tlie w^ords of 
Yaugandhara but^set out for Ujjayini. '1= There, Tarfi, the young Pandavl, saw 
him but w^as well able to look after herself. At the sound of the drum she went 
away after informing him of the ordinance of the king, but before going she 
managed ti^steal Udayana’s ring. 

The ring reveals to Pradyota the audacity of Udayana. Bharata undertakes 
to settle the business. Meanwhile Udayana, who has returned to Kaugambi, 
resolves to jnake a new attempt, but this time Yaugandhara accompanies him. 
They put up in a house which Bharata, who has heard of the adventure, causes 
to be surrounded. The cunning \»augandhara disguises Udayana into a Servant 


Some more crude details have been left out. (Translator.]^ 
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maid. He makes good his escape. Pradyota who can do nothing against 
Yaugandhara, who after all has done only his duty as a good servant, turns 
against the clumsy Bharata and threatens him with death, if he does not capture 
Udayana, Bharata causes a notice to be issued to the effect that the elephant, 
Nadagiri, has run away. Meanwhile some artisans have fashioned a huge 
mechanical elephant capable of hiding live hundred men in its inside, Bharata takes 
automaton to Kaugfimbi. Udayana under the impression that the animal is 
Nadagiri, comes with an army to capture it. The elephant runs away. Then, 
just in time, it is remembered that Udayana knows some secrets to tame elephants. 
The army is sent away and the king alone approaches the animal in playing on a 
lute. He is captured and taken prisoner to Ujjayim. 

Pradyota orders Bharata to put him to death. The minister replies: “Sire, 
the king knows the art of taming elephants ; if we kill him, the art disappears, 
Let him first teach that art to some one and we shall then put thy order into 
execution.'* The king replied : “ If it is so, Bharata, let him teach thee that 
wonderful art.” “In- that case,” said Bharata, “ he will become my master and I 
cannot become the murderer of my master.” 

" Bharata suggests that Udayan^i should teach Pradyota’s daughter, Vasava- 
datta. The master and the pupil are separated by a curtain ; they must not see 
each other as the sight of the prisoner, she%as been told, would be mortal for 
her. Yaugandhara is becoming anxious. Is the king still alive ? He sends his 
sister, Kahcanamala, for information. Under the disguise of a beggar woman, 
Krincanamala succeeds in entering UjjayinT, hears that the king is not dead, but 
that he is teaching Vasavadatta the art of taming elephants. By some means 
or other she contrives to see the king and his pupil. She reveals to the pupil ’ the 
identity of the master. Vasavadatta draws up the curtain and falls in love with 
him. Kancanamala manages a meeting between them ; both are in love with each 
other, and Yaugandhara, apprized of the fact, comes to Ujjayini, under the name 
of Vasantaka, and plays the part of a mad man. Vasavadatta opens her heart to 
Udayana expressing the wish to elope together. On the advice of Udayana, she 
informs her father that she knows the theory of managing elephants, what she 
needs is a ^few practical lessons. She obtains permission to go for rides with 
Udayana, both mounted on BhadravatT, They get into the habit of going out and 
coming in at all hours. Meanwhile they avail themselves of that freedom to 
arrange with Yaugandhara a plan of escape. The minister, thanks to his simu- 
lated madness, is able to procure, without awaking suspicion, some elephant 
excrements, which he deposits in two places on the road to Kau9a]^lbi. When 
everything is ready, Udayana and Vasavadatta, accompanied by Yaugandhara and 
his sister, mount BhadravatT and escape together. In the evening Pradyota, not 
seeing his daughter return, begins to feel anxious, Bharata discovers the plot 
and stajts in pursuit of the fugitives, mounted on Nadagiri. The elephant loses 
time in smelling the excrements that have been left on the road, so that, when it 
reaches the frontier of the co^Aiitry, BhadravatT has already crossed it. Udayana, 



having attfiined his object, reveals his cruel nature. He is impatient to be reveng- 
ed on Pradyota, and he will have no peace till he has him as his prisoner, and is 
able to force him to learn the trade of a weaver. Vasavadatta, becoming acquaint- 
ed with his intention, loses her regard for him. Yaugandhara sets out for 
Ujjayinf under the disguise of a chief of caravan and making use of Pradyota’s 
licentious temperament, makes him fall into an ambush. Now, Pradyota is a 
prisoner in his turn, taken to Kauqambi and reduced to the condition of a weaver. 
U day ana is cruel enough to show him to 'Vasavadatta, when he is leaving the 
weaving room. She says not a w'ord, but swears to herself to avenge her father. 
She contrives to have him set at liberty and taken him back to Ujjayini. She then 
devises an atrocious revenge. She pushes Udayana into a deep pit wdiere he is 
devoured by ferocious dogs. The ministers have her punished by burning her alive. 

The rest of Pradyota's history, in the Kaiidjur, has characteristics more clearly 
Buddhist. It needs not detain us long, as it has few^er points of contact with 
the Brhatkatha. Pradyota causes five hundred watches and eighty thousand Brahmins 
to be put to death. He had a dream wdiich lying Brahmins interpret against him, but 
which is interpreted in his favour by the holy man Mahakatyayana. That makes him 
heap favours on the Buddhist church. The last episode completes, one might say, 
his moral transformation. He has a quarrel wnth ^anta. She fiings a plate*at 
his head, and cuts his head open. He fears for his life and orders the guilty wife 
to be put to death. Bharata is too cunning to put that order into execution. He 
simply hides the queen away. Soon, the wrath of the king is appeased, and he 
asks for his favourite wife. This is the occasion of a long and moving dialogue 
between himself and Bharata. At the end, Pradyota is appeased, becomes 
considerate, wise and good. He is too happy to hear that (Janta is alive, and to 
be able to forgive her. He does not deserve any longer the name of Candapra- 
dyota 1 

There is no doubt that a pious hand has manipulated that story. The moral 
effect of the successive adventures has been graduated with great skill. Pradyota 
was sensual and choleric. The first episode sho-ws him to us under the traits of 
an abominable tyrant. Little by little, I will not say that his soul becomes purer, 
but he becomes, wfith each new adventure, less unjust and above all, he under- 
stands better the vanity of sensual objects. He is, in fine, more able to under- 
stand the Buddhist law. The atrocities of the beginning are wiped out by the 
clemency of the end. In other works the picture of Pradyota’s character is very 
much less flattered. In the Attliakathd of the Dh^immapada he is represented 
only as cunning, cruel and even ridiculous. Whereas here he has at least an 
apparent grievance against Udayana, in the Pali text no other motive is given 
for his perfidy than jealousy against a powerful neighbour. Similarly, in the 
story (Soutliiprn) of Jivaka he is only a wicked man. It is a pleasure for all when 
one is able to tpake a fool of him. Elsewhere, when allusion to him is not limited 
to the simple mention of his existence (as is the case in the Jataka : 522»(F., V, 
133, 15), 423 (F., Ill, 468, 13) under the name of Pajaka), it is always the traits 



his violent and cruel nature on which the author delights to throw light. If at 
any time he shows signs of amendment, it is only through fear, not because his 
mind is any better, but because he has found somebody stronger than he. Always 
at war with his neighbours, he arms himself against Ajatasattu, king of Magadha 
{cf, Gopakamoggallana Suttanta of the Majjhima Nikaya), against the king of 
Siivira, Udayin or Udayana (?).* Pie orders Qarana, the son of latter, to be 
whipped most cruelly because, after having become a monk under Katyayana, he 
has found his way into the palace court yard in order to preach to the women and 
who has not shown himself in the king’s opinion as endowed with a sufficient degree 
of perfection. Qarana is thinking of asking his father to send an army to chastise the 
tyrant, Pradyota, having learnt the status of his victim, humbles himself in a 
degrading manner before Parana and invites the monks to be his guests for seven 
days. On another occasion, he causes a whole village of Candalas, to be burnt 
including the women and children because some Candalas had stolen some 
mangoes from his park. On account of that crime, a young Candfila foretells his 
death within seven days. It is fortunate for Pradyota that the young man is 
converted just in time by Katyayana and cancels the curse. The king humbles 
himself and, to obtain forgiveness, he offers to receive the Buddha as a guest for 
a whole week.t It seems worth noticing that his favourite elephant, Nadagiri, 
has given its name to the wicked beast whom Devadatta causes to be pushed on 
the Buddha to crush him ? J 

On the contrary, in the text of the Mitla-Sarvastivadins the story is on the 
whole to the credit of Pradyota. In it, he is incontestably the sympathetic 
personage. Where can that legend have been written in that form, if not where 
Pradyota was a national hero, to whom an honourable place had to be found in 
the cycle of pious stories : that is at Ujjiiyini? * On the other hand, Udayana, the 
fascinating hero of romance, is very badly treated. His behaviour is that of a 
poor wretch. His end is atrocious; he has deserved it by a crime committed in 
an anterior existence. When he was a Brahmin and Purohita, in a village of the 
mountain, he had let loose his dogs on a pratyekabuddlia who had come to collect 
alms. He is condemned to spend five hundred successive existences under the 
teeth of dogs. It is the old hatred of Ujjayim against Kau^ambl, which inspires 
the author. Pradyota’s legend bears the mark of the local patriotism. If it has 
been certainly manipulafed to figure in the Vinaya of the Mula-Sarvastivadins, it 
has not been invented in a block for the circumstance, neither has it been 
compiled, as holds Schiefner, by the use at random, of all the details concerning 

* L. Peer, Karma-gataka (89, VII, 7), Journal As., IXe. S. 17 (1901), p. 439.n The Karma- 
gataka calls Char-Ka (Udayana ?) king of the Vatsas 6,-1, 6 (Peer, l.c., p. 70) and king of Stivira 
62, -V. 3 (F. 1. c. , p. 300) and 89, VII, 7 (F. 1. c. , p. 439). Udayana (Udena), king of Suvlra, is 
not the same as the king of the Vatsas ; V. Jacobi, AusgewHhlte Erziihlungen in Mdhdrashiri, 
III, p. 28. 

t L. Peer, l.c. (62, V. 3), p. 300 sq. 

+ H'^rdy, o/ B., 321 ; Dhammapada (Fausbolfj, p. 144 ; Jataka 222 (F., II, 199), 329 
(F., Ill, 97). 358 (F., Ill, 178), 416 (F.. Ill, 415), 438 (F., Ill, 536), 533 (F., V, 333). 


Pradyota,^which were found in various stories. Prior to the use that has 
made of it in the Vinaya, it seems to me that there existed at Uj jay ini a cycle of 
old stories about a local hero,- Pradyota, probably already grouped together in 
a composition more or less literary. 

As I am concerned here not with the Mula-Sarvastivadins but only with 
Gupadhya, I will only suggest the hypothesis that that sect may have had special 
connections with Ujjayini, if it had not originated there. In any case the Vinaya, 
composed, as we have already seen, in Sanskrit, and certainly going back to the 
fourth century of our era,* has made use of the local version of the Pradyota’s 
legend. It is difficult to admit that Gupfidhya had under his eyes the very text of the 
Vinaya, which is not, beyond doubt, anterior to the Brhatkatha, but I am inclined 
to believe that he has made use of the same version used by the authors of the 
Vinaya. We shall see later on that many details about the Pradyota of Gunfidhya 
are identical with those of the Mula-Sarvastivfidins’ Pradyota. This question 
we can discuss only after having studied the legend of Udayana. 

'FHic Legend of Udayana 

Nowhere do we find a Udayana cycle, grouped in a manner comparable to 

that of Pradyota, but, if we except the Mula-Sarvastivadins — ^^iuaya, Pradyota 

# 

always plays a secondary part in all the stories, in which he is not the central 
figure, wdrereas Udayana is most of tke time the principal personage. Very likely, 
it is because, among all princes mentioned as contemporaries of the Buddha, he 
enjoyed, above all others, a reputation universally established, that he has been 
represented as receiving from the Master himself lessons on kingly duties. A 
Nitigastrat is supposed to have been addressed to him by the Buddha, 

Udayana is meditating in solitude, trying to find out in what consist the 
merit, and the demerit of kings. “ If there were here/’ says he to himself, “ some 
gramana, perfect in his conduct, he might give me some information on that point.” 
He then thinks of the Buddha who knows everything, goes to him, does homage 
to him and asks him the question. The Buddha expounds to him the ten merits 
and the ten demerits of kings — the five ways, which lead royal families to ruin, the 
five qualities, which make them prosperous, and at last the five means to acquire 
those qualities ; in conclusion he promises him the protection of all the Buddhas 
and all the Bodhisattvas, the Devas and the Nagas, if he follows those precepts. 
Udayana agrees^ 

* C/, S. Devi, Les cleincnfs dc formation du Divydvaddna, T’oung Pao (1007), p. 121. A 

compilation of the Vinaya of the Mfila-Sarvdstivdd acems to have received its final form only 
after the thi^d century, possibly in Nepal, in any case in localities in the vicinity of the 
Himalaya regions. 

t Bimyu Nanjio, A Catalogue of the. Buddhist Tripitaka , 1006 : Sutra addressed by the 
Buddha to King Udayana on the law of kings and councils for administration. Translated by 
Amogha-Vajr'a, A. D. 746-771. As I am unable, not knowing the language, to read the Chinese 
version I am indebted for the detailed analysis of this text as well as of the other text of the 
Chinese translation which will be quoted* later on, and which have never been translated^into any 
European language, to the courtesy of Mr, hi. R. Sakaki. 



In all this, there is nothing different from what we can read in any gastra on 
the same subject, nothing even particularly Buddhist. Naturally, the Buddha 
insists on the performance of religious duties. Yet, he expresses himself altogether 
as a politician. About Udayana, that text gives us no information, but it is 
worth noticing that it shows that in a Buddhist country the name of Udayana 
came naturally to the mind when it was a question of inserting, in the legendary 
cycle, a treatise on politics. To show Udayana being instructed by the Buddha 
was as natural as it would have been for a Greek to show Ulysses instructed by 
Pallas Athene. 

Besides that Ntficdsfra, another text of the Chinese Tripitaka displays, in its 
title, the name of Udayana. There is in fact a Udayana vatsaraja-pariprccha. 
The framework is an episode detached from the Makandikavadana . We shall 
study it later on. 

A detailed story, in which Udayana plays a part, is found in the Divyavadana, 
XXXVI, corresponding to the Chinese Mula-Sarvastivada-Vinaya (ed. of Tokyo) 
XVI, 9, p. 103 col. 13 — p. 190.* But it is in the Atthakatha of the Dhammapada 
that we find more ample details on Udayana. Whereas the Divyavadana gives us 
no information on Vasavadatta, a fact which is not surprising, considering the 
fragmentary character of that compilation, and that the MuIa-Sarvastivada*Vinaya 
gives the history of Vasavadatta, as an episode of Pradyota’s history as we have 
seen above, Buddliaghosa incorporates that .story in the story of Udayana. I see 
in this a sign of a desire to form a Udayana cycle. This desire I see also in the 
care Buddliaghosa takes to put at the head of his narrative, the account of 
Udayana^s birth, as if his intention were to give us, in a chronological order, the 
whole of the life of the king of the Vatsas. 

I begin then with the Atthakatha of the Dhammapada (ad 21-23). I use the 
edition of Fausboll, and, for particulars which he has suppressed, the Singhalese 
edition (of Gunaratana, Colombo 1886). t 

The king of Kosambi, Parantapa, is seated on the terrace of his palace with 
the queen, who is pregnant, to bask in the rays of the rising sun. I’he queen is 
wrapped in a precious red shawl, which the king uses as a mantle. She is convers- 
ing with her husband and in play, she removes his ring which bears the royal seal 
and puts it on her own finger. “At that moment a vulture, hatihilifiga^ was Hying 
throughout the space above. From a distance, he sees the queen wrapped up in that 
red stuff, and thinks that it is a heap of raw meat. He folds up his wings and 
lets himself fall to the ground. The king frightened by the noise gets up and takes 
refuge in his apartments. The queen, on account of her state of health, and also 
of the timidity of her nature, is not quick enough in escaping. The bird pounces 
upon her, seizes her in his claws and Hies up again in the air, as quick as lightning. 

C/. S. Levi, T'oung Pao (1907), p. 109. 

t Mrs. Mabel Bode has been so kind as to write a copy for me of the passages referred to in 
the Singlnlese edition, and also to compare the text of FaUsbdll with that edition, which in some 
passages is more complete. 



Those birds as strong as five elephants” usually carry their prey to their aenes 
where they eat it at leisure. Whilst being carried off, the queen thinks within 
herself that, if she cries out, the bird will be startled, as all animals fear the 
human voice, and will let her drop ; better then wait. 

The vulture carries her to a remote place on Mount Hiinavat, to a fig-tree 
and leaves her between two of the branches. When the bird is examining his 
surroundings, before beginning his meal, she claps her hands and shouts out. 
The bird frightened, flies away. It is a stormy night which the queen, half heart- 
broken, spends without a wink of sleep. In the early morning, the clouds clear 
up and at the same moment as dawn appears, the queen is delivered. As her son 
has been born during a storm, at dawn, and on a mountain,* she gives him the 
name of Udena. It happened that near by lived king Allakappa, who had 
become a hermit. He finds her, has pity on her, makes her come down from the 
tree with her son, without touching her. He takes her to his hermitage and gives 
her to eat. Meanwhile she ponders over the matter; if she w^ere to leave him she 
would perish with her child, as she does not know by what w^ay she came or how 
she could return to her own country, There is only one way to get out of the 
difficulty, to seduce him. She succeeds and they live together happily. 

One day the hermit, observing the stars, exclaims “ King Parantapa is dead! ” 
The queen begins to cry. — What is it ?^She reveals that Parantapa was her husband. 
“Whatever is born is mortal” says the hermit, byway of consolation. — It is for her 
son that she is crying. He will not inherit the kingdom. “ I will give him the 
means to do it, ” says the hermit. He gives the child a lute and teaches him a for- 
mula wherewith to tame elephants. Three days^ practice are sufficient to show 
that he is sure of success as soon as he may try. On the third day, the head 
elephant comes and kneels before him.t 

The hermit invites the mother to give her instructions to her son, who must 
leave the hermitage only to become king. The mother informs Udena that he is 
the son of the king of Kosambi — , Parantapa ; she tells him the names of his 
fathers ministers, and she gives him, to prove his identity, the red mantle, a'nd 
the royal signet. Udena sits on a low'- branch of a tree and recites the magic 
formula. The head elephant comes and kneels in front of him. He mounts him 
and whispers in his ears, who he is and what he desires. The elephant gives a 
call : the other elephants answer it by the thousand. The chief sends away the 
old and young ones and keeps only those who are fit for battle. Udena escorted 
by that imposing army, enters his kingdom and claims a battle or the throne. 
“ No,” say the people, “we cannot do either as long as we do not know whether our 
queen who, years ago, was carried off by a vulture, during her pregnancy, is alive 
or dead. ” Udena gives the name of the ministers, shows the red mantle and the 
signet. Tlie gates of the city are thrown open to him, and he is crowned as king. 
We find the same story, though very much conden.sed, in the Papancasiidani 

^ • 

* Pabbatautun ca of Colombo et Papanc a Sudani, v. infra. 

t According to the text of the Colombo edition. ^ 



(Majjhimanikaya-aithakatha), at the Bodhirajakiimarasutta ; it is followed immedi- 
ately by the mention, in a few lines, of the capture of Udena by Ca^dapajjota, of 
the lessons given to the daughter of the latter, and of the flight of the wooers.* 

I will not analyse the story which follows in the Dhammapada-alihakatha, that 
of the merchant Ghosaka during his second existence, and which wc find again 
in the Manoratha-Purani (p. 251 ed. of Colombo, 1893). It has been translated 
and published in the two versions by Mr, Hardy (Jonr/ial of the A\A.S, Get. 

Udena, there, plays only a very secondary part. He appears in the story, simply 
to hand over to Ghosaka the succession of his father. 

We pass on to the story of Sainavati, daughter of a merchant of Bhaddavatl, 
who was on friendly terms with Ghosita (the Ghosaka of the preceding story). 
She has come to Kosamhi, with her parents, to escape an epidemic which was 
raging in her native town. They suffer a great deal from hunger on the way, and 
beg for food at the gates of the city. The father and mother die before meeting 
Ghosita. After many hardships Sainavati is taken into his house by Ghosita, the 
generous merchant who adopts her. One day Udena sees her, falls in love with 
her, and orders Ghosita to give her up to him. The merchant refuses to comply 
witji the king’s wishes. Enraged^ Udena turns Ghosita out of his own house. Then 
Sainavati begs her adopted father to give in to the king’s desire, on condition 
that she will be treated honourably, and willHiave waiting maids of her own. The 
king consents, weds her and houses her and her maids in the palace of his lawful 
wives. 

Udena had another wife, called Vasuladattfi, daughter “of Candapajjota, king 
of Ujjeni. This king, jealous of Udena, contrives the trick of the mechanical elephant 
and captures liis enemy. He throws him into prison and, overjoyed at his success, 
gives himself up to debauch for three days. Udena, informed by a guard, 
severely reproaches Pajjota with his conduct. Goaded by those reproaches, 
Pajjota demands that his prisoner should reveal to him the secret formula whereby 
to tame elephants, Udena refuses to reveal it, unless homage he done to him. Too 
pr5ud to consent to that humiliation, Pajjota conceives the idea of giving his 
daughter as a pupil to Udena. “ I have in my house,” he says, ‘‘ a girl who is 
hunchbacked. She will stand behind a curtain and thou in front and thou shalt 
teach her the formula.” Udena accepts. Pajjota tells Vasuladatta that she is 
going to he taught by a leper who will be hidden behind a curtain. The lessons 
commence, the pupil is very dull, and the teacher becomes impatient. In a fit of 
impatience he calls out “ Hunchbacked girl ! ” Furious, she replies, “ Leper I ” 
Puzzled, he lifts up a corner of the curtain ; both are very much surprised ! Expla- 
nations follow. The trick, invented by Pajjota to prevent them from seeing each 
other, results in their becoming friends. They are now very anxious to make the 
lessons last as long as possible. After some time, Udena persuades. Vasuladatta 
to elope with him, promising that he will make her his lawful wife, and that she 

^ ^f. “ “ 

* I am indebted for the copy of this text to Mrs. Bode who has made it for me on a tran- 
scription kindly lent by Mr. Rhys^ Davids. 
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will rule 8ver a numerous harem. Meanwhile, she deceives her father into theJ^e- 
lief that she is making great progress, and obtains from him permission to go out 
at night through a certain door, under the pretext of collecting, at the hour indi- 
cated by the stars, a magic herb which is necessary, in order that the famous for 
mula may have its effect. People get used to seeing them pass together through 
that door. Pajjota possessed a she-elephant, J3haddavatJ, who covered over 
50 yojanas in a day, a runner, Kfika, who covered 60, two horses Celakanthi 
and Munjakesi, who covered 100, an elephant, Nfilagiri, able to cover 120. 

In this connection follows a story “ Om'd iipofi a time without any interest for 
us here. One day, Pajjota had gone to amuse himself in his garden. Udeiia comes 
to the conclusion that the moment is favourable. Me fills up with gold some 
leather bottles, puts them on Bhaddavatl, mounts the beast with Vflsiiladatta, and 
both make off. Pajjota, informed by the guard of the harem, sends an army in 
pursuit, Udena seeing them approaching, burst open one of the bottles; the sol- 
diers tarry to pick up the gold; the repetition of that trick allows the fugitives to 
reach the frontier. Udena, on his return to Kosambi, weds Vasuladatta and makes 
her one of his lawful wives. Udena had another wife called Mag^^ndiya. Her 
history is intimately connected with that of Samavati, which is itself, in a way, a 
part of the history of the merchant Ghosita, but it has nothing to do with that 
of Vasuladatta, which, inserted between the two, has broken up the sequence of 
the narrative. * 

Magandiya is the daughter of the Brahmin Magandiya. Her parents offer 
her in marriage to the Buddha, who declines. Thereupon Magandiya and his 
wife, having joined the confraternity, hand over the young girl to her uncle, called 
also Magandiya (Magandika). This one, thinking that she is lit to be wedded by 
Udena, takes her to Kosambi. Udena sees her, falls in love with her, places her 
among his lawful wives and gives her five hundred waiting maids as he had done for 
isamavati and Vasuladatta. It so happened that there were three merchants, 
Ghosita, Kukkuta and Pavariya who had each built a vihara for the Buddha, the 
Ghositarama, the Kukkiifarama and the Pavarikarama. At their invitation the 
Buddha came to reside there, being the guest of each in turn, 

A florist Sumana, servant of the three merchants, obtains the favour that the 
Buddha should come to dine at his place. This gives one of the maids of Sama- 
vati, Khiijjuttar^ who comes every day to Sumana’s shop to buy flowers for her 
mistress, the occasion to hear the Buddha’s preaching and to obtain as a reward, 
the state of sotapatti. On her return home, she preaches the good tidings to the five 
hundred n^aids of Samavati, who asks her to go again to hear the Buddha in order 
to repeat his teaching to them. Then they become very anxious to see the Buddha 
himself. By making an opening in the wall of the inner chamber, they succeed in 
having a peep at him, while he is going with his disciples to the three merchants’ 
houses. Magandiya has become aware of the fact. As she is anxious of having 
her revenge on the Buddha, she betrays Samavati to the king and does h#r utmost 
to inspire him with fear as to his own security. Udena contents himself with • ^ 



ha*^ing all the openings of the chambers walled up. The room will xhen have 
openings only in the ceiling, Magandiya urges men to insult the Buddha when he 
is passing in the streets. Ananda advises his master to leave the city, but he refuses. 

“ What wile can I invent,” says Magandiya to herself.? She causes some 
fowls to be brought alive to Samavati, which she must prepare for the king’s dinner. 
Samavati cannot possibly do it as her faith forbids murder, but those same fowls, 
which Magandiya is careful to have killed beforehand, she is willing to prepare 
for the Buddha. Again Udena refuses to get angry. Another wdle ; Magandiya 
introduces a serpent in the vina which Udena uses to charm the elephants, and 
which never leaves him. The king visits his wives in turn. It is Samavatr's turn. 
Magandiya endeavours to keep Udena back. She has had, she says, a bad 
dream. As he does not take any notice, she insists on accompanying him and 
then makes the serpent come out of the vina into Udena‘sbcd. This*is really 
the dangerous adventure foretold by the dream. This time Udena, convinced 
that Samavati is seeking his life, gets hold of his bow with the intention of slay- 
ing the guilty one. In vain does he aim several times at Samavatrs breast, the 
arrow always returns to. the bow. A senseless object, an arrow, thinks Udena, 
know’s the virtue of Samavati and I would not recognize it ! He throws the bow 
onnhe ground and falls at the feet of Samavati, imploring her protection, “it is 
the Buddha who is the refuge, ” says she, and then she persuades Udena without 
any difficulty to ask the Buddha, with his five'^hundred monks, to come and preach 
in his house. The Buddha sends Ananda with five hundred monks — Gifts of gar- 
ments from the king. 

Magandiya is bent on putting an end to all this. At her instigation, her 
uncle finds his way into SamavatUs house, shuts up the women in their apart- 
ments, gets the oil and the cloths from the cabinets in which they were kept, 
and sets fire to them. Udena hastens to the spot but it is too late. Samavati 
and her women have perished in the flames! Suspicion falls at once on Magan- 
diya. “ It is through jealousy thou hast done this thing — a wonderful proof of the 
love thou bearest me,” says Udena dissembling. “ I wish to reward thee with a 
present and also all thy relatives.” They all hasten to the Palace, many even 
who were no relations whatever of Magandiya. The king has them all thrown into 
a pit. Straw is piled up on the top of them, and fire set to it. They are also 
roasted, and Udena goes so far as to eat of the roasted flesh of Magandiya. 

Then follows a story “ Oiice upon a 

In spite of the application made at the end to Magandiya and to Samavati of 
the verses 21— r23 * of the Dhammapada, it is evident that other stories might 

* appamiido amatapadam pamado maccuno padam 
appamatta na miyanti ye paniatta yatbamata (21) 
etani visesato hatva appamadamhi paiulitil 
appamade pamodanti ariyanam gocare rata (22) 
te jhayino satatika niccam dalbaparakkama 
phnsanti dhfra nibbanam yogakkhemam annuttaram (23) 

C/. Atthakatha. p. 179 {'Faxisb'6ll)\ Magandiya jivanti pi mata yeva nama, Samavatipamu- 
kbamata jivanti yeva nama. 



have been used to illustrate a sentence of such a general range. My idea is that 
Biiddhaghosa has made choice of that one, simply because he wanted to find 
some room, somewhere, for a story which he thought interesting. We might 
ask why he commences by relating the history of Udena’s birth and then that of 
Vasuladatta’s abduction ? It is cleat that if we take the narrative an bloc the 
heroine is Samavati. One can understand that her history might be mixed up 
with that of Magandiyfi, but the history of Vasuladatta is a mere digression. We 
have already noted that it was not at all in its proper place, and that it was break- 
ing off, quite uselessly, the sequence of the narrative. On the other hand, as the 
work begins with the section Udenassa uppafii, and that, as a heading of the 
sections of Vasuladatta and of Magandiya, w^e read the formulas. — Udenassa pana 
apardpi Vdsnladaitd nct^na deinahosi, Apara pana Magandiya., ndma ranno santikd 
aggamahesitthdnam lablii, the reader might be deceived into imagining that the 
author’s intention is to narrate a complete history of Udena and his several 
wives. The composition of Buddhaghosa is of a hybrid character. It is a 
history of Samavati into which he has incorporated, in a very clumsy manner, 
two episodes of a legend of Udena, which, as we have seen, are intimately con- 
nected with each other in the Papancasudani. . 

We shall, again, come across the story of Samavati (Qyamavati) in the Mula- 
Sarvastivada-Vinaya. There the object seems more apparent. It is, if one judges 
by the episode of Qrimati receiving lessons from Qariputra which concludes it, to 
explain the liberty, given to his monks by the Buddha, to remain, under certain 
circumstances, in the king’s harem after sunset. * 

The essential part of the story might have been told in a few lines. The 
author has gone back a great deal. The history of Qyamfivati is divided into 
two sections : — 1st. Rudrayana-avadana, 2nd. Makandika-avadfina, which the 
compiler of the Divyavadana has given us in the wrong order, respectively XXXVII 
and XXXVI, but which the Chinese text places in their natural sequence, giving 
us also the portion suppressed in the Sanscrit compilation, f 

The first section (Rudrayana) has for object to explain the origin of Cyama- 
vatl. She is made to be the daughter of Bhiru, minister of Rudrayana, king of 
Roruka. Bhiru has entrusted her to the nun, Qaila, with instructions to take her 
to Kaugambt, to his friend the merchant Ghosita. In the Pali commentary ^ya- 
mavatl was the daughter of a foreign merchant. Here, she Is the daughter of a 
foreign minister. There she was flying from her native town, in which an epidemic 
was raging. Here, she flies from Roruka which has been destroyed by a rain of 
sand dust.^ It is clear that, according to tradition, Qyamavati, destined to wed 
Udayana, had to be a stranger, exiled to Kaugambi, as a result of her country’s 
misfortune, and had to be received there as an act of charity. As for giving her 
as the daughter of Bhiru of Roruka, it is simply a contrivance to bring in the story 

* C/. 'hlw'bQv, Ef. de lit, houddhique, V, Lcs sources du Divyavadana, Bui. VEc, 

fr. d'Exf. On., janv.— mars 1906, p. 27 du tirage k part. 

t The Chinese text has been analysed by Mr, Huber, /. c. 
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of Rudrayana, and of the destruction of Romka. That story has two points of 
contact with Uday ana’s legend. First of all, the resemblance between the names 
Udayana and Rudrayana (we find also Udrayana) has caused to be attributed to 
the second personage a trait which belonged to the first. In the second place, the 
presence at Romka of the statue of the Buddha, brought from Kaugambi, may 
also have caused the confusion, but the two personages are in no way identical 
ill spite of Mr. Kern’s assertion. Roruka is localized, with a great deal of pro- 
bability, by Mr. Huber, in Turkestan. 

The Tibetans * relate that Udayana, king of B^nards (l) had a statue of the 
Buddha made of yellow sandal wood. Hiouen-Tsang says that Udayana, king 
of Kaugambi, had that statue fashioned by an artist who, thanks to the favour of 
Maudgalyayana, had been to heaven to contemplate the Buddha, t and tl\at on 
hearing of this, Prasenajit had a similar one made. 

Same story with the Jainas, but naturally it is a statue of the Jina. Udayana, 
the Sauvira, fought with Pradyota, who wanted to steal it away from him +. That 
very statue of the Buddha, Pliouen-Tsang $ says he saw at Pi-mo (Bhimfi), 
where it was working miracles. From 'Kaiigambi, after the death of the Buddha, 
it took its flight through the air to the town of Roruka (tlo~-lao~lo-kia). || As a 
result of the inhabitants having, at the king’s order, covered with sand an arhat 
who was saluting the statue, the town was t^^iried under showers of sand, and the 
statue was carried through the air from Roruka to Bhima. 

In the Mula-Sarvastivada-Vinaya, the story of Rudrayana begins with the 
exchange of presents betw^een that king and Bimbisara. The latter sends a 
portrait of the Buddha. On its reaching the place, some merchants of Maclhya- 
dega explain to Rudrayaija the meaning of the formulas which accompany it. *![ 
Rudrayana asks the Buddha for one monk ; the Buddha sends Katyayana with five 
hundred monks who make many converts. But they are not allowed to enter the 
harem, as this is forbidden by the Buddha. It is the nun Caila, who with five hundred 
nuns, comes to preach the law to the king’s women. Rudrayana, playing on the lute, 
to make the queen Caudraprabha dance (a trait of Udayana’s legend) perceives on 
the body of his wife signs which foretell an early death. She, at once, avails herself 
of the seven days of life which remain to her, to be converted and instructed by 
the Buddha. She informs heir husband that he must become a monk to be united 
again with her in the country of the Devas. Riidrayaita abdicates in favour of 
his son Qikhandin, becomes a monk, and later on is put to death by the order of 

* Schiefner. Tib, Lebensb, Qakyamtmis, 273, 

t Memoires II, 284. — according to anotlier Chinese tradition, Udayana had Qt first a statue 
cast in gold. Cf, Chavannes, y. As., Xes., 11 (1908), p. 504. 

t Cunningham, ‘A rc/u Snrv, III, 47. Kern has collected old documents on the images of the 
Buddha, Hist. diL boiiddhismc dans VInde, 11, 157 sq. 

^ Memoires, II, 243 sq. 

11 ef. Huber, de Jit. houddhiqnc, VIII, La ^destruction de Roruka, Bnl. dc VEc. 
fr. d'Ext, — Or., juil.— dec, 1906. p. 335 sq. 

^ This portion has been trapslated by Bnrnonf, Infr., p. 341 sq. 



that same ^on, who fears for his throne* At last, Qikhanclin's impiety is ifie 
cause of the destruction of Romka, as Hiouen-Tsang relates in some parts of his 
work, It is then that Bhiru entrusts his daughter Qyamavatl to Qaila^s care. 

I pass over the story of Qyamaka, son of the second minister, Him, entrusted by 
him to Katyayana, who flies followed by the guardian deity of the town of Romka, 
as also the story Once upon a which closes that section and Chapter 

XXXVII of the Divyavadana. 

Follows, but only in the Chinese text, in a version altogether different from 
the Pali one, the history of the merchant Ghosila who became minister of Udayana 
and founded the GhOvSitSrama. Qyamfivati, adopted by him, is sought after in 
marriage by several kings, amongst whom is Udayana. Her choice falls on 
Platthalavaka,'!^ king of Atavl, whose history is then given. The very day 
Qyfimavatl arrives at Aiaiu her fianc^ becomes a convert. He is no longer allowed 
to marry her. In spite of the occurrence, Qyamavati remains at Atavl, and devotes 
herself to the service of the monks. A short time after, the king having died, she 
returns to KaugambL There Udayana seeks her again in marriage, this time with 
success. The story of her maid, Kubjottara, and of the merchant of flowers (here 
of perfumes) follows, very similar to that we have already met in the Pali version. 
Kubjottara relates to Qyamavati the teachings of the Buddha. 

Next comes the section of Mal^ndika, which forms- chapter XXXVI of the 
Divyavadana. Makandika is a Brahmin of Kalinfisadamya. He has a daughter 
of peerless beauty, Anupama, whom he offers in marriage to the Buddha. The 
Buddha refuses the offer and Anupama vows to him a mortal enmity. It is exactly 
the story of the Magandiya of Buddhaghosa. Follows the episode of the old monk, 
who falls in love with Anupama. Being snubbed by her, he dies of anger, and is 
hurled into hell. Next a long story “ Once upon a thnc'^ (Simhala and the witches 
of the Tamradvipa), very much curtailed in the Divyavadana, The narrative 
starts again after the arrival of Makandika at Kaugambi. He halts, with 
Anupama, in a certain garden. The watchman of the garden informs Udayana, 
king of the Vatsas ; “ Sire,’* says he, “a beautiful woman, comely to. look at, really 
charming, is in the garden, just the kind that will suit Your Majesty.” The king 
goes into the garden, sees her and falls in love witl* her. Genuine love at first 
sight! She has enraptured his senses. — He asks the hermit, Makandika: “To 
whom does that girl belong? ” He replies, “ Sire, she is my daughter, and 
belongs to no onef” — “ Why dost not thou give her tome ?” — “ Sire, she belongs 
to Your Majesty.” — Anupama is then taken to the pjilace of the lawful wives, with 
a retinue of five hundred waiting women, and a daily allowance of five hundred 
karsapanas, for perfumes and garlands. 

Not long after, the king has occasion to engage two new servants one to 
announce gQod news, and the other bad news. 

As that portion is missing in the I^ivyilvadfina I borrow it from Mr. Huber (Lrs Sgzifrcrs du 
Div.). He gives the name Hatthfilavaka under a Pfili form, because he borrows it from a Burmese 
source (Z. c. p. 18 n. 2). 
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Sometime after that incident, Udayana, Cyamavati and Anuparaa'happened 
to be together. The king sneezed. “Homage to the Buddha” said Qyfimavati. 
“ Homage to the king 1 ” said Anupama. “Sire, look, Cyamfivati is eating 
Your Majesty’s bread, but it is to the ^ramana Gautama she does homage.” 
“ Anupama,” said the king, “ in this circumstance it is not so. ” “ Qyaraavatl, 

who is very devout, has unthinkingly done homage to the ^ramapa Gautama” — 
She did not answer the king, but told one of the maids : “ Girl, when the king, 

Qyamavati and mj^'self are alone together, let a metal plate fall on the staircase. ” 
“All right,” answei-ed the maid. So, when the three were alone together, she 
let a metal plate fall on the staircase. “ Homage to #he Buddha” exclaimed 
Qyamavatl.” The former scene is enacted again. 

Udayana shares his favours in turn, between Gy^"iJ^^vati and Anupamfi. The 
day, which was Q 3 ^amavati’s, she orders the bird-catcher to bring some hazel hens 
alive. The bird-catcher brings them. “ Give them to Anupama ” says the king. 
Anupama hears him, “Sire, it is not my turn, but (^iyamavati’s. ” “Hallo 
man ! ” says the king, “go and take them to Qyrimavati.” — The bird-catcher brings 
them to Qyamavatl and tells her to prepai'e them for the king. Says Qyrunavati, 
“ Am I a bird-catcher? To kill any living thing is no business of mine,” 
An'^upama had heard her; “ Sire,” says she, “had she been told to prepare them 
for the Qramaiia Gautama, she and her mai(^s would have prepared them at once.” 
The king thinks that it might be so. So he tells the man to go and order her to 
prepare them for the Blessed One. Ashe was going, Anupama tells him secretly 
“ Kill them before thou takest them to her. ” He kills them, and takes them to 
Qyamavatl. — “ The king sends word that thou should’st prepare them for the 
Blessed One.” She with her maids sets to work at once. The bird-catcher goes 
to inform the king: “Sire, she has set to work with her maids.” “ Your 
Majesty has heard ”, says Anupama, “ If it is not allowed to kill living things, it is 
not allowed to do it for the Qramana; on the other hand, if it is allowed to do it 
for the Qramana, it should also be allowed to do it for the king, hut she said that 
she was not to kill for the king. How is that? ” Udayana, in a rage, wants to slay 
Qyamavatl. Follows the episode of the arrows which refuse to reach their aim. 
The king’s wrath subsides, and he consents to have the Law explained before 
Qyamavatl in the harem. 

Rage of Anupama, who thinks only of revenge. It so happens that Udayana 
is forced to set out on an expedition against a rebel vassal who has defeated the 
royal troops. He leaves Qyamavatl to the care of xMakandika, with orders to 
carry out all her wishes. Anupama urges her father to help her in j^er revenge, 
She begs and threatens by turns. At last he gives in and contrives a 'wile against 
Qyamavatl. He goes to offer his services to her. She is not in need of anything. 
Yet, says she, “those young maids", during the night, by lamp light, study the 
words of the Buddha. For that purpose they require some bark from birch trees, 
some si^same oil, some pens, and pencils. ” Makandika piles up all that inflam- 
mable material and sets Are to it. Meanwhile, the women’s parents flock together 



to put out the fire. Makandika, sword in hand, obstructs the passage, fearing, 
he says, that they might violate the king’s harem, ^yamavati, thanks to the 
supernatural powers with which she has been endoAved, as a reward for her merits, 
rises i^p in the air, delivers a short sermon and falls in the flames, with all her 
companions. Alone Kubjottara escapes. Makandika gets rid of all the bodies and 
the parents of the victims go into exile lamenting those they have lost. 

The Buddha is informed of the incident. It is the occasion of a sermon. 

But who will take the news to Udayana ? “ The man of bad news ”1 He agrees, 
on condition that he be given an array, and, on a painted canvas, pictures repre- 
senting the whole series of events, which have caused the death of Qyiimavati. 
He goes into a foreign country and from thei*e, giving himself out as a king, he 
writes to Udayana to ask him for assistance against Mrtyu (Death) who has 
deprived him of his son. “He is mad,” thinks Udayana, who nevertheless sends a 
favourable reply, on condition that the sham king should first help him to 
chastise the rebel vassal. The rebel takes fright and makes his submission. The 
new ally urges Udayana to keep his promise. “Thou art mad”, replies the king, 
“ Has it ever been heard that any one has ever been brought back from Mrtyu’s 
place?” “Then look at this picture,” says the messenger. “ Qyamavati Jias 
died ill flames”! exclaims the king. ''Thou hast said it.” “But for that 
stratagem I would have had thy heac^ cut off. ” 

On his return to Kaugambi, Udayana orders Yaugandharayana to have 
Makandika and Anupama burnt in the torture chamber. The minister shuts up 
Anupama in a cave. The king’s grief lasts for seven days. After a week, 
Udayana is consoled and asks for Anupama. Yaugandharayana confesses his dis- 
obedience, of which the king approves. Anupama is taken out of the cave ; those 
seven days of fast have done her no harm. Udayana goes to see the Buddha, 
and asks him why Qyamavati has died in the flames and why her maid Kubjottara 
has been the only one to escape? The Buddha relates to Udayana a story 
“ Once upon a time'' and after the king’s departure relates a second, and a third 
story about Kubjottara and Anupama in a previous existence. Those stories have 
no interest for us here. 

In a previous existence, Anupama had a friend, the daughter of a Brahmin, 
who, as a reward for having given alms to a monk, has obtained the favour to be 
reborn in her pre^nt existence, as a daughter of the householder Ghosila.* She 
is beautiful and her name is QrimatL Udayana falls in love with her and 
marries her. One day she asks to see the monks, threatening to starve herself to 
death, if h%r wish is not complied with. Ghosila’s house is next door to the king^s 
palace. Udayana orders his father-in-law to prepare in his house a meal for the 
monks, and to have an opening made in the wall separating the two houses, in 

The Divyavadana connects intimately, but in a clumsy way, the histoiw of ^Timati in her 
present existence with that of Anupamfi ijj. a previous one. In the Chinese version, followid by Mr, 
Huber (/. c., p. 26), the two stories have no connection wliatever. Qrimatl, in a previous existence, 
was not the young brahmin referred to above, but a servant of Ghosila. 
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order that Qrimati may satisfy her curiosity. The Buddha sends Cjariputra,- 
who delivers a sermon to the queen. Against the rules, he remains to instruct 
her after sunset, because by that time she has not yet attained the state of 
crotdpa/fl, 'Fhe Buddha approves of that conduct {ride supra). 

This last episode is simply an addition to illustrate an exception made to the 
rule of discipline. The personage of Qrlmati is merely a replica of that of 
^lyamavati : same father, same wish to know the Buddha, same means used as in the 
story of (jyamavatJ in the Pali commentary (making an aperture in the wall) but 
here without Udayana’s consent. If then we suppress, at the end, the episode of 
(^rimatl, and at the beginning, the whole Riidrayana-avadfina, which, as we have 
seen already, a very simple contrivance had allowed to connect with what followed, 
we have, remaining to us, exactly the story of Cyamavati and Anupama. Exception 
made of the accessory details, the most important of which bear on the circum- 
stances of the arrival of QyamavatT at Kauqambi, and on the chastisement of 
Anupama, it is similar to the story of Sfimavati and of Magandiya in the Pali 
version. In spite of the Buddhist merits acquired by the heroines and of the 
stories “ Once upon a time ” related by the Buddha, it seems to me that, in its 
origin, that tale did not aim at edilication. It was merely a harem drama; a king 
suKdiiing a jealous woman who tries, by every possible means, to destroy her rival, 
whom at last she causes to perish in a conlia^ration, a husband who chastises the 
guilty wife. The story ends as a tragedy in the Pali version, and as a comedy in 
the other one. I am quite willing to admit that the first inventor of the tale has 
made Qyamavati a Buddhist and Anupama an enemy of the Buddha, but I do not 
believe for a moment that the complicated tale has been put together to illustrate 
a point of discipline. What has happened in the case of other Buddhist stories, 
has happened in the case of this one also. 'Phe writers have drawn out of a 
profane stock which they have manipulated the best way they could. My idea is 
that their object was similar to that we must suppose in the compilers of the 
Mahabharata. The ''ensemble'^ of the books of a particular school had, as a 
matter of principle, to contain everything : first of all, of course, doctrine, but 
also a full stock of legends. Those stories were for the simple-minded Buddhists 
what the Puranas have been for their Brahminic brethren. 

To sum up : Of a Udayana cycle we possess two lengthy fragments which, 
alone, Buddhaghosa had ‘blended together, but without being ajple to make them 
really one 1 First, birth of Udayana and abduction of Vasavadatta. Secondly, 
gyamavati and Anupama (eliminating Rudrayana and Crimati). Excepting the stories 
of the hero’s birth, which I have not found in the Vinaya of the Mula^Barvastiva- 
dins, the canon of that school gives us the two fragments, but separated, the first 
one being a part of llie Pradyota’s legend. I am not surprised not to have found 
in it a complete Udayana’s cycle similar to the Pradyota’s cycle. The existence 
of one was bound to do some harm to the other. For instance, whilst in the 
Pradyote’s legend, Udayana plays a part, far^rom honourable, in the story of 
Qyamavati he is incontestably a sympathetic personage. He honours the 



Buddha, favours his preaching, goes and asks for his advice; a very little rrit)re 
and he would become a convert. The cycle, from which this story is borrowed, 
was to the hero’s glory. It was a counterpart to that of the Pradyota’s story 
which the Miila-Sarvastivadins have inserted in their work. But from the fact 
that tSey have borrowed only a part from the first story, it does not follow that it 
did not exist elsewhere in a more complete form. Biiddhaghosa has been for a long 
time suspected to have been familiar with the literature of the North. Is it not 
possible that he may have known some story of Udayana, which has helped him 
to write the one he has given us? It is, of course, only a hypothesis but one 
which is plausible enough. Wherefrom did he get the details about Udayana’s 
birth? And wherefrom come the other texts which supply us with particulars on 
Udayana and in which that personage is held in odour of sanctity? 

According to the Tibetan tradition, the Buddha converted Udayana whose 
son, Rastrapala, joined the religious state,^' The Karma-gatakaf says the same 
of his son (^larana (supposing Udayana, king of Suvira, to be the same with 
Udayana, king of Kaugambi). In the Sarnyutta-Nikaya CPn,rt IV, No. 127) we see 
Udena being instructed by Bharadvaja. The same in the Kanna-Cataka which is 
preserved in the Tibetan version. Pindola Bharadvaja is represented as preaching 
in the Ghositarama ; Udayana seeing a great concourse of people going there, 
goes himself to pay a visit to the S^int ! Bharadvaja does not salute him. The 
king feels very angry at this snub, and, some time later, he returns to the 
Ghositarama quite determined to have the head of the proud monk cut off. This 
one lays a curse upon the king, and, for six months, Udayana, who has lost his 
way whilst hunting, loses his memory also, and lives in a low condition with a 
cowherd. After that period of trial, his memory returns and with it comes Faith. 
He entertains Piridola Bharadvaja with great magnificence seven days. The 
Buddha, having come to Kaugambi, receives with all his community the king’s 
hospitality for three months and preaches the Law. t Fhe first portion of 
that story is found in a different form at the beginning of the Jataka 497 
{Faiisboll IV, 375 sq.). The holy man Pipdola Bharadvaja, travelling through the 
air, slops to spend the hot hours of the day in Udayana’s park, at Kosambi. 
The king comes with his wives to recreate himself. As for one week he has 
been indulging in drink, he fails asleep; the women scatter themselves over 
the park, picking up fiowers and fruits. They come across the monk who starts 
preaching to theffi. The king wakes up. “ What has become of those foolish 
women,” he exclaims. He is told that they are ^all around a monk, who is 
preaching to them. Furious, Udayana wants to have the monk devoured by red 
ants. He^rders that a bagful of them should be thrown on him. The holy man 
escapes and, rising in the air, goes to the Jetavana to relate the adventure to the 
Buddha. 


* Schiefner, Tih. Lehensb. Cefk,, 269, 

t Peer, K.-C. (89, VII, 7) J. As., I^e s., 17 (1901), p. 439 sq. 



' LJdayuna’s story was certainly well known, and we find in the Jataka (409, 
Faitsboll III, 384 sq.) a very precise allusion to the abduction of Vasuladatta as 
related by the Atthakathaof the Dhaminapada. That allusion could not have any 
meaning except for readers very familiar with all the details of the Jegend. 
The she-elephant, Bhaddavatika, comes to see the Buddha who is staying in the 
Ghositarama. She complains of her master, Udena ; “Formerly’*, she says, “ he 
honoured me, looked after me, saying : “To thee I owe my life, my kingdom and my 
wife, now he neglects me, because I am old and incapable to render any service.” 
The Buddha goes to see the king. “Where is Bhaddavatika.^ ” he asks. “ 1 do 
not know” answers Udena. — The Buddha shames him on account of his ingrati- 
tude. Hereafter Udena must f’urround Bhaddavatika with the same care as formerly. 

One of the Chinese versions of the Dhammapada, which has been translated 
by S. Beal^ represents, in section XXX III, Udayana as a very devout king. That 
section, which Beal has not identified, is simply the story of (^.^lyamavatl and of Anu- 
pama, but very much abridged and arranged for purposes of edification, which means 
that it is quite different from its original form, I leave the reader to judge. 

The Buddha is at Kaucambi in the vihilra called Mi-yin {lovely sound, 

Beal — it is the Gho.sitarama). He is preaching the Law to Devas and men. At 
that time, the king of Kaugambl was Udayana and the queen had a great reputa- 
tion for chastity (// is Cydmdvaft), Having heard of the presence of the Buddha, 
the king, the queen and the maids go to listen to him, and become his disci- 
ples, At the same time, a certain Brahmin had a daughter of peerless beauty (it 
is the translation of her name, Anupama). Smitten with the handsome looks of 
the Buddha he offers her to him. The Buddha refuses. Furious, the Brahmin 
offers her to Udayana, who weds her and makes her his second queen. She be- 
comes jealous of th^ first one and contrives a wile to ruin her. One day, that her 
rival is engaged in her devotions, which she cannot interrupt, she manages for the 
king to send for her. The first queen does not obey the order. In a rage, Uda- 
yana has her brought before him and endeavours to pierce her with arrow\s, but the 
arrows instead of reaching the aim return to him.t — What is that magic power ? — 
It is that I have found a refuge in the three jewels. — Udayana sends back the 
second queen to her parents and goes to see the Buddha. General conversion. 

It is also, as a zealous disciple of the Buddha, that Udayana is represented 
in the Udayana-vatsardja-pariprcchd. That text exists in three versions in the 
Chinese Tripifaka-X The frame-work is borrowed from the Makandika-avadana. 

* Texts from the Biuidhist Canon commonly known as ^'Dhammapada" xvith accom- 
p a ny i ng n arrat iv cs . 

t In connection with arrows which refuse to reach their aim, but return to the bowman, 
see the story of the “ Gazelles of wind, ” B.K.C.S., VIII. 

X Catalogue of Nanjio, 38 ; Udayana-vatsa-rdja-pariprcchd. Translated 'by Fa-cix of 
the Western Tsin dynasty, A.D. 265-316-788 : 

Budd^ia-bhdsita-mahdydna-rdja-pariprcchd-sFifra.r Translated by (Fa-Hien) Dharmadeva, 
a gramana of the Niilanda (973-1001) — -23 (29) : Udayana-vafsa-rdja-pariprcchd. Translated by 
Bodhiruci of the Than dynasty, A.P. 618— -907. 


Let Rs see, first, No. 38 of Nanjio. During the reign of Udayana at Kaugambi, 
a man, called Makaiidika, has a daughter who owes to her peerless beauty the name 
Anupama. Kings and great personages seek her in marriage, but Makandika, having 
seen oji the Buddha’s body the thirty-two marks, will have, for son-in-law, no one 
else but him. In spite of his wife’s remonstrances, he goes, and offers Anupama 
to the Buddha. The Buddha’s refii.^jal and preaching. All exactly similar to the 
version of that tale quoted above. Mfikandika 'asks the Buddha whether it 
would be the proper thing td give his daughter to the king. The Buddha does 
not give any reply. Makandika, accordingly, offers Anupama to the king, avIio 
accepts her with joy, and has a palace built for her. It so happens that the law- 
ful queen is a devotee of the Buddha. Anupama, who is jealous of her, calumniates 
her to the king, and does her best to throw suspicion on her relations with the 
Buddha. The credulous king attempts to slay the queen with arrows, The 
miracle, we have already seen, takes place. Udayana, in a great state, goes to 
s&e the Buddha, confesses his crime, and begs for forgiveness. “l am of a ferocious 
temperament, easily provoked to anger, full of indulgence for myself I am 
without any for others. Goaded on by the three kinds of poison (frpja, krodha^ 
mdlia)^ I take my pleasure in doing evil. Listening to the mischievous advice of 
women I am no distinguisher between good and evil. Hell will be my lot after 
my death. Have mercy upon me, 0 ^diou, who hast got the Light ? I’each me in 
detail the real aspect of these monsters, who are hidden under the feminine form.” 
Buddha replies that, from the day men give themselves up to the pleasures of the 
flesh, they suffer from those monsters. The Buddha’s speech is developed in four 
lengthy parts : The man addicted to carnal pleasures, thinks only of women ; he 
deviates from the right paths, becomes sceptic as to the truth, is no longer able 
to distinguish between what is pure and what is impure ; he forgets his parents, 
neglects, for a woman’s sake, to show them the gratitude he owes them — instead of 
remaining pious, honest, respectful of the granianas as he was whilst a student 
before going into the world ; he no longer gives alms, does no longer care about a 
future life ; he amasses riches not to do good, but to satisfy his passions, etc. At 
last, the Buddha gives in gathas a long exposition of the evils due to the society 
of woirren. It is a lengthy reqvisiloire. Udayana acknowledges the truth of that 
teaching, promises not to break any more the duties commanded by religion and 
goes away converted. No. 788 of Nanjio gives the same story and the same 
preaching, but much more developed. The Buddha is at Kangambi, in the garden 
Ghosita or Ghosila, with five-hundred monks. At tlxit time, Anupama, daughter of 
Makandik?^ is jealous of the queen, QyamavatT, and very anxious to get rid of 
her. She makes Udayana believe that Qyamavati and her five-hundred women are 
having improper relations with the Buddha and his monks — then follow the story 
of the king% wrath, of the miracle, of the questions and answers of Udayana and 
Cyamavati as in the Makandika-avadana. The preaching of Cyamavati (in gathas) 
is largely developed. The rest as^in No 88, but'more detailed. The whole preach- 
ing of the Buddha is in gathas. ^ 


No. 23 (29) of Nanjio is a more modern version of No. 88, but, in the"^ arrange- 
ment of the material, agrees better with No. 788. The scene is in the garden 
Ghosila, where the Buddha is with twelve-hundred-and-fifty monks ; the jealous 
woman is called Devakanya (it is an equivalent of Anupama).* 

To sum up, the legend has been interpreted as favourable to Udayana. If it 
has been chosen to serve as a framework for the Buddha’s preaching on women, it is 
because it supplies a memorable instance to what degradation licentiousness can 
lead a king, and also because it was generally admitted that the guilty king had been 
converted. The traits of the drama in which Udayana was an actor have become 
softened. He himself has appeared, in the end, under the figure of a devotee, duly 
converted, almost ' a saint, in any case, a personage of the Lcgciuk dorh of 
Buddhism. 

I am inclined to believe that there existed at KaugambT, on the local hero, 
Udayana, a cycle of stories either in writing or handed down by oral tradition, 
more comprehensive than what has passed into the Buddhist text. That kind of 
Udayafiacarita was naturally to the hero’s glory ; a mystery surrounded his birth, 
through magic powers he had been able to recover the throne of his father, he 
kne;v the charms wherewith to tame elephants and also his hand never left the 
enchanted vina, a gift from divine ascetics or from ndgas. He possessed dying 
chariots and was on terms of intimacy with the Genii. I do not see why we should 
not accept the testimony of Gunadhya about details which agree so well with the 
rest of the legend. He is a. chivalrous prince, fascinating, addicted to pleasure, 
loved by women, born under a lucky star: prisoner of his sworn enemy the perfidi- 
ous Pradyota, he escapes and carries away his daughter. His life is made up of 
gallant adventures and dramas of love. One of his wives, jealous of her rival, set 
dre to the palace to cause her to perish. On the other hand, he is also gener- 
ous and a friend of the monks. 

Buddhism has adopted that personage and given him an honourable place 
among the contemporaries of the Buddha. It was for Gunadhya to make him the 
prototype of romance and of comedy. 

■ Points of Contact between the brhatkatha and the 
Buddhist Legends 

A rapid glance at the first lambhakas ” of the Brhatkatha makes it clear to 
us that Gunadhya was taking liberties with the legend, as is onl^ natural with a 
romancer, but also that he knew it in detail in the form in which it has come to us. 

The Bharataroliaka, who is the minister of Pradyota in the Brhatkatha, is 
no one else but the Bharata, formerly a husbandman under the name of Ghrana, 

* also No. 1350 of Nanjio : the Dhyana-nistha-saniMhi-sutra treats in passing of 

bad words (durhhdsita) and goes on “After that we must mention king Udayana who took 500 
arrows to shoot.” Follows an^abridgment of the story of Qyrimavatl and of Anupama. It is intro- 
duced by^he formula “ As in the Pi-lo-king (Vira-sutra ?)^ the avadana of king Udayana says.” 
The original is by Sangharaksa who belonged to the" court of Kaniska ; the translation by 
Kiimarajiva, in 402 and 407. 


who figures in the narrative of the Mfiia-Sarvastivada-Vinaya. That narfa^ive 
shows him to us loaded with favours by his master who goes so far as to 
wash his feet in public, that favourite Bharatarohaka, so beloved by Pradyota, that 
the kmg falls into a decline at the news of his death. In this connection, we 
may note how much more does the Qlokasamgraha agree with the data ’ supplied 
by the legend than the Cashmerian version, Bharatarohaka dies sometime before 
his master. This is natural. According to the legend, both are more or less 
contemporaries and both are in an advanced age. It is the sons of Bharata- 
rohaka, Rohantaka and Suroha, vrho act as ministers to Gopala, Palaka and 
Avantivardhana. On the contrary, the Cashmerian version is guilty of an 
anachronism in making Bharatarohaka the minister of Palaka, at a time when 
Avantivardhana has reached man’s estate, when his cousin, Naravfdianadatta, 
is Cakravartin, and when Udayana and Vasavadatta have committed suicide, 
satiated with happiness and a long life. 

The continual sleeplessness, from which Pradyota was suffering in the legend, 
has become, in the Brhatkatha, the cause of his death. That death is preceded 
by acts of cruelty as we read in the Vinaya, more especially, the slaughter of the 
Brahmins (B.K.C.S., 1, 89j which forms the subject-matter of one of the last 
sections. 

Only Pradyota’s death is record^^d in the Brhatkatha — at least in what has 
been preserved of it, but allusions are made to incidents of his life, which we find 
in his legend. One night, Pradyota had a certain dream which the court 
Brahmins refused to interpret — similar detail in the narration of the Vinaya. — That 
dream is interpreted by the Brahmin, Qfindilya, who at first is victim of his out- 
spoken language, but, subsequently, is loaded with honours. This personage 
is no other than the Brahmin of the legend, who alone having had the courage to 
speak out the truth, becomes the king’s purohita. There is also the dream fore- 
telling Pradyota’s death within seven fortnights, which we can compare with the 
prediction of Qarana (in the Karma-gataka, v. supra) which foretells the king’s 
death within seven days. 

Pradyota, says Buclhasvamin, left to his future heir, Gopala. every liberty to 
amuse himself. I'he legend gives ns information on the extraordinary facilities 
he was granting, on that point, to his women themselves. Gopala succeeds his 
father ; in the narration of the Vinaya he is the crown prince. We need not 
insist on the facf that the traits of the tiature of Pradyota the choleric, have been 
exactly preserved. As for the events, Gupadhya collects them and develops the 
narration in a different manner, but his part of invention is very small. 

It is not altogether the same in the story of Udayana. There was no reason 
for Gunadhya to spare Pradyota. But he had to present to us, in Udayana, a 
hero always* noble and sympathetic. The future Cakravartin could not possibly 
be bom from a family in which the least stain could be found. Whether 
Gunadhya has voluntarily improvsd the legend, or rather, whether he has«found it 
at Kaugambi, already arranged entirely to the hero’s glory, the figure of Udayana 
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doeS 'not exhibit, in his work, any unpleasant character. Even the story of his 
mother, Mrgavati, has been modified intentionally. In the legend she 
lives as his wife with a hermit who has given her shelter. In the Brhatkatha, 
she remains pure and finds her husband again. That was more decent. As for 
the rest of the episode, Gunadhya reproduces it faithfully. 'Udayana, says the 
legend, receives from the hermit the^ magic lute, but we are not told where it 
comes from. Gunadhya tells us how the hermit contrives to make Udayana 
receive it from the Nagas, The difference is in the abundance and not in the 
nature of the details. Udayana charms the elephants of the forest and they take 
him on their back (in the Qlokasaingraha as well as in the legend). Only, the 
circumstance of the return to Kaugfimbi cannot be the same as, in the Brhatkatha, 
Udayana^s father is still alive, but between the Cashmerian and the Nepalese 
versions it is the latter which agrees more with the legend, as Qatanika has nothing 
to do with his son’s return and as Udayana returns accompanied by his mother 
and with the help of the magic powers, 

Gunadhya still reproduces the legend faithfully when he places the abduc- 
tion of Vasavadatta just at the beginning of Udayana’ s reign. I may refer to 
what has been said as to the order followed by Buddhaghosa in the Atthakatha 
of the Dhammapada. Must we believe the Cashmerian version, when it relates 
that Pradyota was anxious to have Udayana a son-in-law, and when it shows 
Udayana in chains no doubt, but yet in a posture less humiliating than in the 
legend ? I cannot tell, — the (^lokasamgraha having suppressed the whole of the 
Udayanacarita, — but in that version I have come across so many inaccuracies, 
due to the desire to do away with anything that might look vulgar in the several 
adventures, not to have some suspicion in regard to it. I note details which 
betray an intimate connection between that narration and that of the Miila- 
SarvastivMa-Vinaya. In both, Yaugandharayana comes to get information, with 
Vasantaka according to the Kathfisaritsfigara, under the name of Vasantaka accord- 
ing to the narration of the Vinaya. In both, he acts the part of a madman to avoid 
suspicion; in both, a Kahcanam.“ila plays a part; the Kathasaritsagara gives her 
as a confidante of Vasavadatta, the legend as a sister of Yaugandharayana. I should 
not be surprised, were that section of the Brhatkatha to be brought to light 
again, if one would not find, in the rest of the story, a connection with the Mfila- 
Sarvastivada-Vinaya, closer than the Kathasaritsagara leads us to suspect. One 
instance: we have in the Clokasamgralia (11,41) an allusion 4haf it is as a 
charmer of elephants and not as a musician that Udayana became famous at 
Pradyota’s court. Besides, it is incredible that this story should not have existed 
in the local traditions of Kaucambi with, no doubt, original characteristics. 

From the seduction of Vasavadatta, the divergence becomes greater between 
the Brhatkatha and the text of the Vinaya, but it is easy to see that" Gunadhya 
continues to draw from the same sources. The account of the flight of the lovers 
on Bhadoavati’s back is borrowed from them, ^fhe pursuit of the fugitives by 
Palaka mounted on Nalagiri is an imitation of the pursuit of Jivaka by Kaka. 


On? might, at first sight, think that Gunadhya has omitted the most lengthy 
portion of the legend, the story of Cyamavati and of Anupama. This is not the 
case. It is possible that he may have narrated, after the story of Vasavadatta’s 
marriage, the story of the amours of U day ana with other women, but he has done 
better. From the story of Anupama he has built up, in transforming it, that of 
Padmavati. This last personage, who does pot figure in the legend, is a creation 
of Gunadhya, who makes of her a type of sweetness and docility quite the 
opposite of Anupama, but we must remember by what means Udayana 
conquered this new spouse. She will not be given to him if he has 
already a wife alive. The ministers conceive the idea of setting fire to 
Vasavadatta’s palace, and to spread the lying rumour that the queen has 
perished in the flames. Udayana is heart-broken, but as we are told in some 
other passage that a king’s grief lasts only for seven days, he marries Padmavati. 
No use could be made of the personage of Qyamavati. She was very holy and 
there was no room for her in a love romance, Gunaclhya seems to have suppressed 
her, but, as in her life there was a dramatic episode, he has transferred it to 
Vasavadatta. Anupama’s story would also have been out of place in the Brhat- 
katha. Padmavati has taken her place, and of her atrocious life, remains only the 
conflagration transformed from a criminal outrage into an innocent artifice. 

Even the account of Udayana’i^ death has been made use of by Gupadhya. 
Can there be any comparison one might well ask ? — In Pradyola’s legend, Udayana 
is a tyrant whom Vasavadatta causes to fail into a pit where his body becomes 
the prey of dogs. In the Brhatkatha he is a hero who, weary of the vanities of 
this world, commits suicide and is taken up to heaven in an aerial chariot. Yet, 
the story is substantially the same. In both narratives, Udayana is killed because 
he falls into a precipice; in both, Vasavadatta follows him in death. Only, the 
compilers of the Vinaya have made the figure of Udayana look as black as possible 
whereas Gunadhya has idealized it. 

It is not easy to doubt that, between the Brhatkatha and the legends of 
Pradyola and Udayana, as we find them in the Mula-Sarvastivada-Vinaya, there 
is an intimate connection. This obseiwation has an importance of its own. Once 
again the Brhatkatha is localized in a region which goes from Kaugambi to 
Ujjayini. The legend qf Gunadhya does not deceive us as to that part of India 
in which he was writing. On the other hand, if this were the place for a more 
lengthy discussi(fn about the sect of the Miiia-Sarvastivadins, I should ask myself 
whether that sect did not have a special connection with Gunadhya’s country* 
men. ^ 

The rest of the Brhatkatha will not detain us long. After the history of 
Udayana, we come to unexplored ground, Naravahanadatta has no prototype in 
the legend.* As for the accessory tales, not having anything positive to prove 
their authenticity, the study of their origin could not give us anything definite on 
the sources of ■ the Brhatkatha.-* With regard to most, if not all, we^are sure 
that Gupadhya has not invented them. It is certain that there is nothing 
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, Buddhistic in many of them. To give only one instance : the story of 
Trita in the well is very ancient, but it is in Vedic literature that it is found. To 
tell the truth, it is specifically neither Brahmin nor Buddhistic. It is the story of 
a traveller thrown into a well by his companions in a caravan, who wanted ,to rob 
him, and who is saved by a miracle as a reward for his merits. The substance of 
the story remaining the same*, each r one could accommodate the denouewent 
according to his own religious persuasion. The Rg-Vedn (1, 105) knows that talc. 
It is found also in several Brahmanic stories.* For Gunaclhya to have been able 
to mention it, is a proof that it has always been existing in folklore. Still, it is 
in Buddhistic texts that one has a better chance to come across tales made use of 
by Gimadhya or at least stories of the same .kind. I'hiis, the whole story of 
Vigvabhadra, the carpenter, is found in the Kancljur. 'The first half, which 
mentions the wonderful skill of the Greeks, is found in one of the tales published 
by Schiefner {Bttl, de VAc. Imper. des Scicnr.cs dc Sf-Fef., XXI (1876) p. 194). 
The second half, the story of the newly-married husband, who having gone into a 
foreign land returns in secret on a flying machine to see his wife, is related in the 
Karma-gataka (36, III, 4 ; Feer, J. As., IX e. s. 17, p. 269). Again, in the Kandjur 
we And stories of skilful artisans, (Schiefner, l.c., p, 193), notably of Greeks 
{^Ibidem, p. 283). The ingenious deductions of Gomukha, from the traces of 
Amrtagati’s footsteps, are somewhat similar to passages found in the tales of the 
Chinese Trjpitaka. t It is almost superfluous to remind my readers how frequent 
in the Buddhistic texts are stories of merchants, of caravans, and of shipwrecks. 
The reason of those analogies is simply that the Buddhistic legend draws, like 
Gunadhya, from a cycle profane and popular. It is likely that, if w^e possessed 
the rest of the contemporary profane literature, it would exhibit the same 
characteristics. 

CHAPTER V 

The Originality and Influence of Gunadhya 
It is not Udayana whom Gunadhya has chosen to be the hero of his Brhal- 
katha* He has imagined for that fascinating king a son endowed to a more 
eminent degree with all the qualities which the legend attributed to the father. 
Udayana’s history has become the portico of the vast edifice of the “Great Story” 
of which Pradyota's story may be considered as the threshold. But the rest of the 
narrative — I mean of the framework — has been invented by G-uiadhya. With 
him, the pale Rastrapala (or Parana?) who, in the Buddhistic legend, was a monk, 
or the Bodhirajakninara, of whom it records an act of cruelty, t has become the 
young man, destined by P’ate to ascend the throne of the Genii, tire brilliant 

* Cf, Sayana {crd R.-V., 1, 105) mentioning the tradition of the (^atyayanins : Jaiminiya- 
Bruhmana fOertel, J.A.Q.S., XVIH. p. is): Brhaddevatfi (III 132 sq.) ; Mababharata (IX, 36, 

7 sq.). 

f Cf* E. Chavaiiiies, huhlcs ct conics cic I little c.\‘i i'ct its liu Xripi tcikci chinois — Actes tin 
^ XlVe C.fides Or., S, P. 136-13y. 

t Jataka 353 (F., Ill, 157). 
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Naravalianadatta, beloved of women and protected by the Enchanters. In taking 
round the world that seeker after adventures, Gunaclhya uses, at his sweet will, the 
epic or the familiar style, and passes from an enchanted to a real world. With the 
career of the future Cakravartin are associated, on one side, men engaged in the 
pursuits of earthly life, on the other, those mysterious Vidyfidharas, whom 
Gunaclhya did not invent, but who owe to Jiim their passing from the popular 
tales into classical literature. 

Indian critics have made no mistake on that point. Authors, in no uncertain 
voice, vouch for the fact that the real hero of the Brliatkatha''' is Naravahana- 
datla, and the fantastic character of his adventures has impressed papular imagi 
nations very vividly. The terms cifrdrtlm^ vismay irasalyunid are' those used, in 
preference, to qualify the Brhatkatha.t Later on, when the kafhd, as a literary 
genre, has assumed divers forms, the Brliatkatha has always been distinguished 
from subsequent kathds in that it was par excellence the type of the Cakravartin ’s 
history. Hemacandra, in his Kavyanugasana, makes the Brliatkatha a special 
section in the general category, kafhd, and anxious, no doubt, to group under its 
name the several versions which had been made of it, like the Cashmerian 
Brhatkathasaritsagara — and the early imitations, he takes the term in a general 
sense. kalhd, when it is divided into lambliakas, and when it has a fancfful 

subject matter like the history of ^Naravalianadatta, etc., takes the name of 
•Brliatkatha."’ t 

We must admit that Gunfidhya has not drawn only on his own imagination 
for the whole of Naravahanadatta’s story. To conceive the type of the future Cakra- 
vartin, he has had only to make use of what popular belief supplied him. The notion 
of Cakravartin is intermingled with that of the Buddha. The same being, born 
with the thirty-two favourable marks, is destined, if he lives in the world, to become 
a Universal Emperor, if he gives up the world, a Buddha. As there are officially 
seven Buddhas, there are similarly seven Cakravartins. The legend of Gunaclhya 
demanded that he became the historian of the seven, and that the story of Nara- 
vahanadatta should be the last section — the only one now extant of his Brhat-katha.§ 
Naravahanadatta is born with the thirty-two marks, || his birth has been a joy for 
earth and heaven like the birth of a Buddha. His destiny develops itself under the 
influence of a power which cannot be avoided, which, in each episode of his life, 
in an invisible manner, but according to a hidden plan, makes him ascend, one by 
one, the steps whffch must lead him to the final triumph. He has difficulties to 
surmount, but, in the end, he conquers the seven jewels and supernatural powers, 

* Ex. : Pgncastavl. 1. c. ; v. supra p. 17 ; Hemacandra, Ksivylinugfisana cit^ infra, 

t Ex. : Kuvalayananda. h c, ; v. supra p. 15 ; Kavyadar^a (com. de Jivananda ad I, 38), etc. 

X Lambahkitadbhiurirtha naravilhanadattadicaritavad Brliatkatha (Kavyfuiugasana, VIII, » 
ed, de la Kdv,-:^M.> P. 340). 

§ We may note that, fur that very reason, other stories of “cakravartins”, like that of 
S uryaprabha , had necessarily to be called Brliatkatha, Hemacandra would have classified them 
under the category of “ Brhatkatlia ^ 

Ji B.K.g.S , XXI, 30 - 55 . 
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aifcl becomes the Universal Emperor for the duration of a mahfikalpa. li we imag- 
ine, by a radical evhemerism, the story of the Buddha to take place in a world of 
bourgeois adventures, if we replace the conquest of enlightenment by that of the 
magic arts, we have the scheme of the history of a Cakravartin. It is the legend of 
the Buddha, fallen to the level of a romance of adventures. Many a narrative, 
in accordance with that formula, musjt have been written for the amusement of 
merchants and women. Gunfidhya would have had little merit, in composing his 
romance, if the Brhatkatha had not been distinguished, first of all, by the style of 
which, unfortunately, we cannot judge now, and also by the wealth of an 
inventive imagination, which knows how to vary the adventures by the art of 
knitting them in a narrative which never allows interest to lag, more especially, 
by the gifts of conceiving types and of depicting characters and passions. 

We have already seen with what skill the complicated adventures of Naravil- 
hanadatta are made to fit in a framework borrowed from the Ramayana. I would 
emphasise here traits of greater value, and also more original. The mixture of 
lyrism and realism, of epic hour geo } s romance, seems to me to characterise 

Gunadhya’s work. He has purposely chosen as heroes the Vidyadharas, those 
“ masters of magic arts” (men gods), who are more interesting than the gods, as 
says Qiva at the beginning of the Author’s legend, because they have passions, 
suffer like men, and yet are of a higher oj;der than men. 'Flie Vidyadhara is a 
creation of popular imagination, in whom are amalgamated the traits of the* 
antique gandharva, of the yogin and of the arhat^ The Brahmanical Pantheon 
has welcomed it. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata, without speaking of 
the Puranas, mention the Vidyadharas. They are associated with the 
Gandharvas, the Yaksas, the Siddhas, the Caranas, the Kimnaras, in (^iva’s 
cortege, where they figure as musicians and singers. We also find them by the 
side of the Daityas, the Danavas, the Bhutas, the Pigacas, the Raksasas.* The 
reason is that the Vidyadhara, like the Gandharva, has a double face. On one 
side, he is amiable, artist, given up to love, a being of light and of justice, 
altogether a Prince Charming and a kind of knight-errant, the refuge of the 
oppressed innocents, such as Jimutavrihana sacrificing himself to save the young 
mlga, or Amrtagati appearing just in time to draw Naravahanadatta out of the 
well, or the cakravartin restoring Suratamanjari to her husband. On the other 
hand, licentious, jealous and cruel, he is the ravisher of women, the dangerous 
magician, who roams everywhere in quest of adventures, the demon with whom one 
frightens little girls. Kaliugasena, seated one night on her terrace, in the 
moonlight plays with I^Iadanamahjiika who is only a child. She is sinking to her 
a popular song “ Come over, Vidyadhara, come and carry away this beautiful little 
one.” t She is taken at her word; the wicked Manasavega comes down, seated 
on a ray of the moon, and attempts to carry off the child. This is the origin of 

* B^:. : Bhagavata— P., X, LXXXV, 41. 

t Ehi vidyadhara ehi grluinemam surupi({am...(B.K.(^.S., XII, 13). 
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all MadaSamanjuka’s misfortunes. These traits permitted Gunadhya to vary ‘Ms 
gallery of vidyadharas, to make some wicked and traitors like Ipphaka (or Ityaka), 
Maiiasavega or Vikacika, the others, generous and faithful, like Amrtagati or 
Canclasimha. 

Another element of diversity : the means, by which the magic sciences are 
acquired or one becomes a vidyadhara, is simply to be a magician. One becomes a 
vidyadhara by the grace of predestination like Naravfihanadatta, by the virtue of 
asceticism like Siiryaprabha or simply and solely by generosity of mind like Tarava- 
loka, Butin any case, one must be in possession of “ formulas.'’ It is not Gupadhya 
alone who says so. Citraketu, according to the Bhagavata-Punlna, obtained the 
sovereignty over the Vidyadharas, because he had in his possession a magic prayer 
which had been given to him by Narada.'*^ It is easy enough to see how that idea 
has originated. The yogin, in popular belief, *is a being who has become super- 
human, because “ //r knows'\ This is the case also with the arhat of Buddhism. 
No longer subject to the limitations of matter, great or small at will, visible or 
invisible, luminous or obscure, pastmasters of illusion, they are in reality 
“Vidyadharas". Gunadhya, in ynagining — fori find that idea only in the 
Brbatkatha — a nation of Vidyadharas, who inhabit the northern plateaux of the 
Himalaya, who have kings, laws, cities, lawcoiirts, passions, and wars, who recruit 
themselves from their children, on condition that their parents consent to reveal 
*to them the magic sciences, and also from other human beings, is only conforming 
himself to the popular belief. He who is in possession of “knowledge" escapes 
from the human world. He is at liberty to go and live in the enchanted city, 
morally little different from our own world, but where everything is made of gold, 
where one lives a whole mahakalpa, where one is free from physical pain and 
where one is master of natural forces. It is a conception of “ deliverance", 
childish and much realistic, in souls strongly attached to sensible realities, and 
who dream of an earthly paradise. I do not pretend that they have taken 
seriously the constructions of their fancy, but there is no doubt that they have 
taken keen pleasure in them. 

Another symptom of that state of mind is the adoration of Kuvera, god of 
treasures, and also god of the Lokapalas, who guard the region of the Noith, He 
is intimately associated by Gunadhya with the Vidyadharas, perhaps on account 
of his “ habitat" and also, probably, because he is the god from whom one asks 
material favours. •’The place of Kuvera, in Hinduism, does not appear as very 
brilliant, but that is no reason why this patron of merchants should have had few 
followers. We find traces of his worship everywhere, in the Magadha, the 
Gandhara, >JepaK and Tibet. Hemacandra attributes twenty-two namest to him. 
The scoliast, some more, and the Brhatkatha many more still. In many ways he 
seems to be iji;lentical with Qiva. In his city Alaka, he is the chief of the Vidya- 
dharas ; like Qiva, he has his court of Ganas and of Genii of every description. His 
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moilntain, the Hemakina, is the holiest of abodes, says Kalidfisa, and ii is there 
that the poet makes Qakuntalfi live with the holy man Marica. Here again, Gima- 
dhyadoes not innovate. He conforms hinisedf to the popular worship. In Nepal, 
Kuvera is identihed with Mahakala and he is worshipped there, as a domestic 
deity. Buddhism also knows Kuvera. In the Gandhara we meet an extensive 
worship of Kuvera, among the northern Buddhists. In the Brhatkatha, he is fiar 
iwre/iivny, the Rajaraja, the Devadeva. . 

Gunfidhya tickled the taste of his readers by means of those wonderful tales 
where the marvellous may have been of a lower order, but which were for that very 
reason, all the more appreciated. It is, more especially, by depicting a fantastic 
world that he has attained a lasting fame, though this has done him some harm 
also. The word Brhatkatha came to mean the story of the Vidyadharas. That 
made it easy to include, under that same title, other tales of a similar character. 

It is remarkable that his fame is not based more on his dramatic genius and 
on the types, very hiiman, which he has created. The reason may be, that those 
two traits having become classics, have been looked upon as common property. 
The type of Udayana, the Hindu Don-Juaji, owes its use as a model for dramatic 
auUiors to Gunadhya. When Hemacandra gives Udayana as an example 
of the second type of heroes — the* tender-hearted and frivolous — it is a question 
whether he had in his mind the hero of the Buddhistic legends or the King of the 
Brhatkatha, the friend of the line arts and of the dance, given to love and pas- 
sionate without any barbarian character, such as copied by Harsa in Ratnfivali 
and in Priyadargika. Udayana, in that respect, has done some harm to Narava- 
hanadatta. Gunadhya had modelled the second on the first ; artist like his father, 
loving and loved like him, he differs from him only in his good fortune. Unfor- 
tunately, he is too passive ; that good fortune is not of his own making, but was due 
to destiny and to his friend. Whereas Udayana had to struggle in order to 
satisfy his passions, Udayana has hardly anything else to do but let himself live. 
That character, more colourless, has enjoyed less popularity, inasmuch also as 
he had not at his back the prestige of an antique legend. Yet he is painted under 
accurate colours. I do not know under what colours Naravahanadatta was painted 
in the heroic part of his life. 'riie.Cashmerian version has reduced that part to what 
is merely indispensable — but, in his youth, he is of a charming ingeniousness ; 
a child innocent, modest, of a weak will, he becomes transformed, little by little, 
under the influence of his too favourable destiny. He waxes passionate, violent, 
selfwilled, not altogether bad,^but, spoiled by good fortune, he no longer controls 
his selfishness. He is subject to outbursts of groundless anger (with^Gomukha). 
He lets cruel words of ingratitude escape his lips (towards Madanamarijukri, Vega- 
vati), which does not prevent him from showing himself on several occasions tender- 
hearted and full of tact (with Gandharvadatta, Ajinfivati). The shades of that 
character are described with great delicacy, thanks to the dialogue and the mono- 

* KaVyamigasana, cd. dc hr Kdvya-M., p. 299.— -Rama is presented as an example of the 
first type, the noble type. . 


logue, according to the custom of the Hindu romances. The very human descrij^tion 
of that artless egotism which develops itself by degree seems to me all the more 
remarkable that Indian literature is singularly lacking in valuable works of that 
description. In it, the drama is not based on the direct observation of moral life. 
In it,*very seldom do we meet a character which develops itself, under the influ- 
ence of the passions. That of Naravahanq^datta was to become transformed again 
in the remaining portion of the Brhatkatha ; Gunadhya had to show- him becoming 
wiser, through his success and the exercise of power. It is under the traits of a 
chief justice, calm and undisturbed, that he appears in the preamble. A cakra- 
vartin, we understand, must display the calm of the wise man ; he enjoys his good 
fortune, but is not able to entertain a new desire. 

However artistic the conception of the principal hero may be, the Brhatkatha 
would lack life, were it not for Gomukha. That personage seems to me to have 
come out entirely from Giinadhya’s imagination. That imagination may have been 
assisted by the part legend assigned to Yaugandharayana, the cunning minister 
who assists Udayana in indulging his passions, but we cannot say that Guna- 
dhya has used that part as a model. The creation is altogether original. It is 
strange that posterior writers should not have attempted to turn it to account. 
No doubt, we find some touches, recalling Gomukha, in the vidusaka and, more es- 
pecially, in the vifa of theatrical pieces, but those conventional parts can, in no 
way, be compared with it. Gomukha’s life is intimately associated with that of 
Naravahanadatta’s. Success results from that association. To be successful, says 
Gomukha, one must have a good anterior karman — but that does not depend upon 
us — and in addition to it, an active will. In their association, Naravahanadatta 
supplies the first element, Gomukha the second. He is the artful adviser, who 
knows everything, foresees everything, and leads his master to the goal without 
that master having any idea of it. He is devoted, but conscious of his own in- 
tellectual superiority, he serves his Prince whilst teaching him as if he were a little 
boy. He is endowed with all sorts of talents, of those, at least, which ensure 
success in the wwld, and he uses them for his master’s and his own benefit, 
often, also, merely for the pleasure of doing something and of showing oif his 
abilities. Scruples of caste or religion do not stand in his way, and his plan of 
action always begins with a lie. The end justifies the means 1 Reckless, adven- 
turous, but clever in turning to good account circumstances as they come, he is 
never so lively a^d in such good humour, as when he is in a difficult situation, always 
trusting to his ' wits to get out of it. Gomukha, in fact, is intrigue incarnate, 
having, at its service, a profound knowledge of rneii. He allows himself every- 
thing, exofpt going counter to public prejudice ; that is the only mistake which is 
irreparable.* That type might easily be odious; Gomukha is not so, because he 
is full of wit, well-bred and more especially, because all his adventures end in 
benefiting sympathetic personages — the wicked alone being his dupes. 

P'emale personages are less yiteresting. India has never known ho^ to vary 
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the* type of the loving woman ; only, Madanamaiijuka deserves our a*^x.tention. 
She is riot a common place lover, that courtesan’s daughter, who is not satishedto 
beloilg to Naravahaiiadatta, but who will kill herself, if she does not become his 
lawful spouse. It is praiseworthy pride and not ambition that moves her. Her 
love is too great for her not to feel the degradation of being only a concubine. 
*She wants to change her caste, and become worthy of her husband. India, 
indeed, has never been cruel to the courtesan. Sometimes, even the Buddhistic 
legends, make her play an honourable part. The portrait given of her by the 
theorists of the theatre is rather flattering ; among women she is the one who 
has a tdste for the fine arts, lire customs of the people sanction her existence. 
We see the Ganikas ”, taking an official part in festivals ; Kaliugasena, accord- 
ing to the Brhatkatha, enjoys free admission into the royal palace, and becomes 
the intimate friend of the queen, Padmavatl, Yet, a kind of disgrace is always 
attached to her moral character ; she is never supposed to be capable of anything 
els6, but of a sensual love ; she is considered to be inaccessible to feelings of 
honour and of praiseworthy pride. That severity of public opinion is very marked 
in the single comedy in which a courtesan is the principal actress, the Mrccha- 
kaiika. She was not, it is true, a courtesan, but being the daughtet of one, she 
was^' by social custom, condemned to follow the example of her mother. It is a 
proof of originality for Gunadhya to have endowed her with noble sentiments, 
with praiseworthy pride ^nd a will to change her caste. To make her the heroine 
of the Brhatkatha, to place her on a peerless throne, is, indeed, a bold attempt ! 
In that glorification of a courtesan, Gunadhya has found only one imitator, the 
author of the Mrcchakatika. 

If Gupacjhya has not been the first to compose a romantic narrative — and we 
have already admitted that he has made use of an anterior Udayanacarita — there 
seems to be no doubt that he has been the first to build up a vast literary edifice 
of that kind, for it is the Brhatkatha which has served to fix the type of the genre 
katha. We have seen it already, in connection with the use of the term lanibhaka^ 
and in the permission given to poets to employ, in the katha, any language they 
like. If now, we ask the Kavyadarga what must be the subject matter of a katha, 
this is the answ’er ; “ Abduction of yoxing girls, fights, sepai*ation between lovers, 
dawns whether of the sun oi* of the moon or of a hero’s birth, etc., are proper to 
the katha as well as to the sargabandha, the difference* between them does not 
lie in all that, ’’ 

Now, the sargabandha admits as ornaments, descriptions of cities, sites, 
seasons, games, festivals, licentious pleasures, separation of lovers^ birth of princes, 
councils and embassies, battles. The hero, in the etid,t must be '''Victorious. 

The difference then between the katha and the sargabandha would be, if I 
understand Dandin well, in the fact that the subject matter of the sargabandha is 
generally borrowed from the itihasa and that, in it, there is question only of the 

* I, '29. 
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four end? of human life. But the Brhatkathfi has borrowed nothing from 
itihasa and it admits of all the other ingredients recommended by Dandin. The 
definition then seems to have been made purposely for it. A peculiarity of the 
katha, more especially even of the akhyayika — though Daiiclin devotes four verses 
to prove that there is no reason to distinguish between the two kinds — is that, as a 
rule, it is the hero who himself relates his own story. Daiidjn adds, “To make* 
known, oneself, one’s own merit is not wrong, provided one relates, only what is 
true ! What is the meaning of that, if it is not an allusion to the Introduction of 
the Brhatkatha ? 

More difficult to explain is the fact that the katha belongs to the second of 
the great divisions of poetry, the gadya, that is, poeHcal prose. But, first of all, it 
is generally prose mixed up with verses, and there is absolutely no proof that the 
Brhatkatha was written in verses. The legend of Gnijadhya, it is true, attributes 
to him a stupendous number of verses. When the legend was put together, it is 
quite possible that versions in verse, more or less similar to the Qlokasamgraha, 
may have been more common than the original. On the other hand, the Cambod- 
ian inscription which we have quoted above, has “ the gada is sufficient for an 
agreeable ornament, ” allusion which seems to refer to a Brhatkatha in prose. 
Again, was the Cashmerian Erhatkathasaritsagara itself in verses ? I have come 
across only two passages where a verje of Somadeva is nearly identical with a verse 
• of Ksemendra : K.S.S., XXVIII, 112 183 ; K. S. S.,— XL., 21 cd— 22 ab, 

B.K.M, 14, 342, Yet, one might have borrowed from the other. Besides, 
when two writers abridge the same text, it is not very strange, that from so many 
thousands of verses, they may reproduce two of these unintentionally. As for me, 

I presume that some sections of the Cashmerian compilation were really in verses, 
though not all. The fragments, quoted by Hemacandra, are in prose. If some 
tales, written originally in verses, have been incorporated in the compilation, the 
tales in prose have remained in prose. My opinion is, that it is probable that such 
was the case for the first nucleus of the compilation and even for the original work 
itself. Dandin tells us that the katha is in prose and adduces the Brhatkatha, 
by name, as the type of kathfi.t I do not see why we should refuse to admit his 
evidence. The treatises of poetry or those of rhetoric, more modern than the 
Kavyadarga, do not furnish us with any further information. They are only a 
repetition of each other. 

It is mostly^the authors of “ kathfis ”, in the technical sense of the term, 
who mention by name the Brhatkatha as the Jype of the katha — Subandhu, 
Eana, Trivj^<rama — The campit is a sub-variety of the katha — Dhanapala, Soma- 
deva-Suri.J Trivikrama associates the name of Gunadhya with that of Bfina. 
By making a pun on guua (cord) and bana (arrow) he gives Bana as an imitator of 
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Gu^adhya.i Dhanapala tells us that the Brhatkatha is the source of the other 
‘*kathas^\^ Somadeva-Suri mentions Gunadhya in a list — which is far from 
chronological — between Kantha and Vyasa, after Bhavabhuti and Bhartrhari, 
before Bhasa, Kalidasa and Bana. ^ Govardhana associates his name with those 
of Bhavabhuti and Bana. This shows clearly that those authors were aware of the 
.affinities-between Gunadhya and the romancers,'^ as well as between Gunadhya and 
the dramatic authors. The idea they had of the Brhatkatha was, in reality, that 
of a literary work composed according to rules. I will content myself with setting 
Indian opinion right on only one point : the Brhatkatha has not followed the 
rules, it has inspired them. 

To form an exact idea of Gunadhya^s originality, we should also try to find 
out whether, for want of Indian models, he has followed foreign ones. No doubt, 
the Ramayaija on one side, the Buddhistic stories on the other, with all the realism 
these latter exhibited, the relation of travels, which were certainly not lacking in 
India, are sufficient to explain the genesis of the Brhatkatha. Still, Greek 
influence which made itself felt, with great force, at the same period- — the fact 
requires no longer any proof — might have counted for something in it. The type 
of Greek romance, is the love story framed in fantastic travels. The “ Marvellous 
thiflgs from beyond Thul^ of Antonins Diogenes (1st. — 2nd. century?), show the 
Arcadian Dinias, who himself narrates his own adventures, going towards the 
North, nearly as far as the moon. 5 Lucian, who is understood to have parodied '' 
Antonius Diogenes in his “True History’^ goes much further than Gmiadhya with 
reference to fantastic inventions. Jt is interesting to find, in his work, the 
description of an army of aerial beings, an army which a reader, familiar with 
the Brhatkatha, would recognise, without hesitation, as “the army of the Vidyadha- 
ras’\b But in the romance of Antonius Diogbnes the love story plays only a 
secondary part. Dinias is separated — voluntarily — from his lady friend, Dercyllis, 
and when he has reached the extreme confines of the world, it is enough for him 
to fall asleep, in a temple, after having expressed a wish* He wakes up at 
Tyre near his beloved one. 7 in the Babylonics of Jamblichus (middle of the II cen- 
tury) the narration is more coherent, and resembles more the fundamental fable of 
the Brhatkatha. I'he hero, Rhodanes, persecuted with his wife Sinonis by Garmos, 
king of Babylon, escapes the tyrant and. after a thousand adventures, at last 
triumphs and becomes king in his place. With the Eph^siacs of Xenophon of 

1 C/. p. 15— “ gagvad bfinadvitiyena namadakaradhfirinri 1 dbanuSeva Gunudhyena nihgeSo 
rahjito janah ti ” (I, st. 14). 

2 The allusion of Dhanapala to the “ Ocean of the Brhatkatha ” seems to ;^e, to indicate 
that he is thinking not of the Brhatkatha, but of the Cashmerian BrhatkathasariLsfigara. 

3 Cf, p. 15. 

4 Saptag. {ed, de la Kdvya-M.), 697. 

5 According to Photius, 166. 

6 Histoire vraie, I, 13. 

7 may compare Sfinudasa who falls asleep "in the Land of Gold" and wakes up on the 
road to Campa. 


Ephesus century?) the Greek romance assumes its final torm. The hero, 
Habrocom^s and the heroine Antheia, are separated immediately after their 
marriage, and up to the end of the story, when they meet again, we have only 
fantastic adventures, the scenes of w'hich are all around the Mediterranean. 
Taken as a whole, the plan resembles that of the Brhatkatha. Leaving alone 
works which very likely belong to a period^ posterior to that of Gunadhya, it* 
is certain that between Greek romance and the Brhatkatha there is an external 
family likeness. But as far as the subject matter goes, the Brhatkatha is purely 
Indian, though I would not be surprised if Gunadhya had borrowed from Greek 
stories — from which ones, 1 cannot say, as what remains to us of Greek romances 
is very little, compared to what has been lost — the very idea of that kind of liter- 
ature “romance and the scheme of the story which makes up the plot. On the 
other hand, w^e may note that all the Greek romancers were Orientals. We do not 
know what nationality is hidden under the Greco-roman name of Antonins 
Diogenes but Jambiichus is a Syrian, Xenophon, an Ephesian, Apollonius is from 
'byre, Heliodoreus calls himself a Phaenician ; later on, if Achilles Tatios is from 
Alexandi'ia, Chariton is from Aphrodisias in Caria. I'hose are localities from 
W'hich intercourse with India was easy. 

The Hellenisation of Southern Asia survived Greek domination. Through 
the Parthian Empire, Greek influence reached India. The rapid development 
of Christian communities towards the East, in Bactria and Turkestan, from the first 
century of our era, shows clearly that western ideas were in circulation betw^een 
the Mediterranean and the frontiers of India. If Ave cannot admit the hypothesis 
that the old Greek literature had an influence on India, is it not natural to admit 
that the productions of Eastern Greece have been easily known beyond the Indus, 
and have contributed towards the creation of new literary genres} This, of course, 
cannot be proved and it must remain only an impression, but one must confess 
that, outside the special province which occupies us here, it is corroborated by an 
e?isemble of general indications. Besides, the eminent part reserved for the Greeks 
in the Brhatkatha, as well as in some tales of the Kandjur, which we have met 
already, deserves attention. The esteem in wdiicli the Greek artists are held is a 
date in itself. It is that period when Greek art was renovating sculpture and 
aichitecture in the Gandhara. In the decorative arts also, hellenic taste had 
already prevailed. For some time the Greek bedsteads and ornaments of the table 
w^ere fashionabl?, says Budhasvamin, if not Gunadhya. Is it not interesting that 
to the Greeks alone was attributed the art of building up aerial machines, which 
would enable simple mortals to vie with the Vidyadharas? It is under the traits 
of a “foreigner” — and the context allows us to add without hesitation 
of a “Greek” — that Bhadra builds one for Udayana, No one seems surprised to 
see that stranger at Kau^ambT, Yigvabhadra, whose services as an architect are lent 
by Pradyota to Brahmadatta of Benares, is an Indian no doubt, but it is in the 
school of the Greeks, w^e are told, that he has learned his profession. 'S’echnical 


treatises like the “Mechanics” of Heron of Alexandria,! which have eQjoyed a 
well deserved fame, are witnesses to the skill, theoretical and practical, possessed 
by Greek engineers. It is natural that it should have made an impression and 
that the magic powers of the Vidyadharas — conception strictly Indian — should 
have been associated with Greek science. These indications, which give us a date 
"for the ideas put into execution in Jthe Brhatkatha, make more plausible the 
possibility of a connection between it and Hellenic works. That problem is too 
extensive for our present study. The Brhatkatha is only one of the data and it is 
enough for iis to have drawn attention to it. 

The fume of Gunadhya's heroes has not remained confined to the limited 
world of scholars. It seems to have taken deep root in the imagination of the 
masses. The hero’s name, Naravahana (-datta), which is found nowhere as far 
as I know, before Gunadhya, has been introduced in the list of the kings of the 
lunar race .2 An inscription of Mallideva, at Piihapuram, in the Godavery Dist- 
rict (Caka 1117), gives the following genealogy, similar, excepting the name of 
Ksemaka and the rank of Naravahana, to the one found in the Brhatkatha : 
Arjuna, Abhimanyu, Parlksit, Janamejaya, Ksemaka, Naravahana, Qatanika, 
Udayana.3 The name of Naravahana has been borne even as far as Cashmere, 
as we are informed by the Rajataramgini. It is also the name, but later, (Qaka 
1331 sq.) of a king of Udaypur'l in Rajpulaiia. It is more strange still to find it 
borne at a much more ancient date, and at Kaugambl, by a personage, who was 
discharging the duty of dutaka (charter of Laksmana, of 168 Gupta (?)=477 A.D. 
Inscription at PalT, near KaugambO.^ 

Naravrihanadatta’s story has been adopted by folklore, and it has .supplied 
a long narrative to the jaina compilation of edifying tales, called the Kathfikoga, 
That narrative, ^ as the reader will be able to judge, is not a popular story which, 
both Gunadhya and Kathakoga, might have made use of, but it has been borrowed 
directly from the Brhatkatha. It contains the Gandharvadaitalamhhaka, and three 
others. Though the alterations are very great, I do not see how we could doubt 
the fact of borrowing. Only the hero, instead of being called Naravahanadatta, 
bears the name of Dipagikha (quite fitting for a Vidyadhara), son of Vijayavar- 
man, king of Qvetambika, and of Jaya, he is an incarnation of a holy woman, 
Gandhabhadra, At the time of his conception, the queen saw a flame entering 
her mouth, and when he was born, he bore on his forehead a luminous mark, an 
omen of a high destiny. 7 He hears that the king of Kantipiira, '-Vikramasena, is 

1 Preserved in an Arabic version translated and published by Carra de Vaux. {J.As,, IX^ s., 
i, 3S6 sq ; II, 152 sq., 420 sq.) 

2 Naturally the names of Qatfinika and of Udayana figure there also, but theiih being there 
is not due to Gunfulbya (cf. Visnu-Purfina, V, 21). 

3 Rpjiid., IV, p. 94. — Idem, gives one inscription of Mallapadeva ((^fika 1124), ih'uL p. 236. 

4 C/. Bp. ImL V. App. No. 34, etc. 

5 Bp. Ind.^ II, pp. 304-*365. 

6 Khthfikoga (Tawney). p. 04 sq. c 

7 This is because Gandhabhadra had offered a candle to the Jina. The object of the tale is 

to illustrate the merit one acquires by the kind of offering. .i ^ 



going to #ave a svayamvara in order to marry his daughter Gandharvadatta. ‘He 
goes there. Gaiidharvadatta, who plays the lute to perfection, would accept as 
her husband only the man able to surpass her in that accomplishment. The scene of 
the svayanivara is described at length. Gaiidharvadatta plays herself as in the 
Brhatkatha ; Dipagikha follows. The magic of his music is such that it sends 
the whole audience to sleep. Having won the tournament and wedded Gandhar- 
vadatta, he sets out with her to I'eturn to his country. The rest of the narrative 
tells us how he wins three other wives. The lirst is Liiavati, daughter of Karka, 
king of Paratisi liana. She has been slung by a serpent and she is going to be 
cremated. Dipa^ikha brings her to life again by means of the charms he has in 
his possession. All will agree that this achievement is particularly fitting for 
Udayana’s son. From there he goes to Ujjayini, rescues xlvantini, daughter of 
king Avantivardhana, from the hands of a wizard, who was jusi on the point of 
immolating her in the exercise of his witchcraft. We have not got the correspond- 
ing episode of the Brhatkatha, but we know that, somewhere in his work, Gunadliya 
related the marriage of Naravrilianadatta with the sister of Avantivardhana. ^ At 
Padmavati, Dipa^ikha weds the daughter of king Mafica, Kfunalata, who has served 
him as a medium to overcome Hanumat, for Dipa^ikha is a wizard of a very high 
order. Thei’e the story ends. We see that it has been curtailed as if it were wdth 
scissors, from a longer and more important narrative. As far as I can 
-^see, it is an abridged imitation of the \imbhaka of Gaiidharvadatta and of three 
others which followed it, precisely that portion of the Brhatkatha which is lost. 

I do not intend to seek for imitations of the Brhatkatha in the literary works. 
Those that have taken Udayana for their hero are famous. I am not awai'e of any 
which have taken Naravrilianadatta, Gomuklia, Madanamafijuka or the other 
original creations of Gunadhya. As for the accessory tales, that search would be 
useless, as long as we cannot decide for which tales Gunadhya is really res- 
ponsible. 

It would be more interesting to find out what has become of the fanciful katha 
ill works like the Yagastilaka of Somadeva-Suri, who, following the example of the 
Brhatkatha, has made its hero reach the dignity of cakravartiii. The filiation, 
though remote, is beyond doubt, as also that of the Tilakaiiianjan of Dhanaprda, 
but aesthetic taste was no longer what it had been in Gunudliya^s time. That 
study would find place only in a travail d ensemble on In this Essay, 

my object has befn merely to trace its origin. I will content myself with pointing 
out that the spirit of the Brhatkatha has survived in two works older than the 
preceding ones : the Dagakumaracarita and the Mrcchakatika. Daiidin has 
been carefi^, so that there might be no mistake, to situate his Rajavaliana in the 
very period when Naravahanadatta had just ascended the throne of the Vidyadharas 
and we have* already, drawn attention to an episode, which seems to have been 
copied from the Hrhatkatha.t Dandiii has borrowed from Gunadhya neither the 


Slfb-ject matter'^ of the tales nor the form. For, between Gunaclhya and 1dm, as far 
as we can judge by the versions of the Brhatkatha, taste in rhetoric had deve- 
loped itself, and it would be difficult to admit that the style in PaiQfici, was as 
refined as it has become later on in Sanskrit. But Dandin owes to Gunaclhya 
the idea of making his heroes roam over the world, king’s sons fallen, for the 
time being, to the level of vagabonds^ among a tissue of adventures, where the 
marvellous is for ever associated with details of ordinary life, in a mixed society 
where princes jostle against bandits. No doubt it is not real society that is 
depicted in that work, still the life so depicted is nearer real life than the one 
depicted in the Vasavadatta or in the KaclambarL It reveals to us much better 
an India, more real, less contemplative, more up and doing, more varied and 
more joyful to be alive. 

The Mrcchakatika calls for the same remarks. The place and the period 
take us back to the times of the heroes of the Brhatkatha. It is Ujjayinl under 
the reign of Palaka, the uncle of Naravahanadatta. The adventures — for the 
Mrcchakatika is only a tale arranged for the stage — belong to the same family as 
those we lind in the Brhatkatha. The type of the courtesan in love who, against 
her own interest, attaches herself to a poor lover is found in the Dacakumaracarita, 
several times in the Kathasaritsagara and no doubt somewhere else also. What is 
extraordinary is that the Mrcchakatika should have given Vasantasena refined 
feelings and should have shown her to us raised from her state in life, to become,' 
without our delicate feelings being shocked, the lawful wife of Carudatta. This 
and other details reveal to me an imitation of the Brhatkatha. The description 
of the eight courtyards and of the garden of Vasantasena’s palace, which are of 
a disproportionate length in the play are nothing else but, detail for detail, the 
description of the eight courtyards of Kalingasena’s house, description developed 
at great length by Gomukha in the account he gives his master of his first visit 
to the courtesan’s house. t 

The praises bestowed on the Mrcchakatika, the most life-like work of the Indian 
Theatre should be bestowed in a great part on the Brliatkathfi. Had comedy 
remained in its own sphere the stage would have gained by it, but it has preferred 
to become altogether a nataka, with Udayana and his companions as heroes. 
Always the influence of the Brhatkatha one might say.— Yes, with regard to the 
hero, but not with regard to the manner of treatment. With Udayana as protago- 
nist, we should have been condemned to reproduce for ever the ccmventionaltype of 
the comedy of the harem. It is only what was more artiaciaUin the Brhatkatha, 
which has continued to bear In Indian literature scholastic fruits. What was 
really life-like has gone back, bit by bit, to the popular tales, but hlls not been 
retained in scholarly literature. 

* The plan of the Dagakumfiracarita seems to have been suggested by the Jambhaka of the 
Brhatkatha; the one in which Naravahanadatta and his friends, being reunited, relate severally 
their adventures during their separation {ta}\ CVIII gives in the XIV book of the K.S.S.) 
vrhich beyond doubt more authentic. 

t X, 60-163. Compare the whole^of the second half of act IV of the Mrcchal^ka. 



NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 


THId book was already in the press when I came across the “Studies about 
the Kathasaritsagara of Mr. Speyer (Amsterdam, J. Muller, January 1908). 
The second section of that work, which will prove very valuable, is concerned 
more especially with the verbal criticism of the Kathasaritsagara and consequently 
is outside the scope of the present Essay. The first section (pages 1-60) is the 
development of a communication made by Mr. Speyer to the Royal Academy of 
Amsterdam and was published in 1907 in the Verslagen en Mededeelmgen of that 
Academy. I have, in the present work, discussed its conclusions as far as I have 
deemed it necessary. The Studies complete on several points the former work of 
Mr. Speyer, without altering his theory. One will not be surprised if, in com- 
paring the Kathasaritsagara and the Brhatkathamanjari, the study of the same texts 
has led both of us to make the same observations. Yet, if Mr. Speyer has noticed 
the incoherence of the Brhatkathamanjari, he seems to have ignored that th^ in- 
coherence of the Kathasaritsagara is as great. I need not insist again on that 
^ point which I have already fully discussed. My conclusions are diametrically 
opposed to those of Mr. Speyer. It is for the reader to make a choice between 
him and me. But there is one point on which I am very glad to see we are in com- 
plete agreement. It is the impossibility for the Brhatkatha i?t its CasJiwerian form 
to be very ancient. All the indications of modernity pointed out by Mr. Speyer in 
the Kathasaritsagara (pages 48-56) give a new force to those I have pointed out 
myself. No need to add that, once we admit the existence of a Ca.shmerian 
Brhatkatha, those observations are in favour of my thesis. 

About the Qlokasamgraha of Budhasvamin, Mr. Speyer basing his deductions 
on a note of Mr. Hertel already referred to and on an article published by him 
in the Journal Asiatique {_Une Version nouvelle de la Bf'hatkathd 1906, I. p. 19 
and sq.) formulates some observations (pp. 57-59) which the very text of Budha- 
svamin refutes at once. I trust that the mere reading of this text will convince Mr. 
Speyer. 1st, that we possess the preamble of the Qlokasamgraha and that Budha- 
svamin has not flung the reader in medias res, without any preamble. 2nd, that the 
work imitated by^Bhdhasvamin was no more the Brhatkatha told samdsena than 
Somadeva’s original was the Brhatkatha told vistarena. 3rd, that the division into 
sargas doe^ not prevent us from admitting in the Qlokasamgr.aha a large division 
into lambhas no more than the division into taranigas in the Kathasaritsagara is 
irreconcilable with that into lambhakas. 

Lastly I wish to vindicate myself from the reproach of having called (/our?ial 
Asiatique 1906, I. p. 32) the Udayanacarita a “Hors d’oeuvre”. What I ii^ant was 
that it was outside the main story — that of Naravahanadatta — and not that it was 
^28 ^ 



not'Tound in the Brhatkatha, Those who have read the present book have 
seen that I consider it as an essential element. 

In connection with the date of the Brhatkatha, I have taken little notice of 
Mr. Vincent Smith’s theory, according to which Hfiia’s and consequently Guiid^hya\^ 
date would be about 60 or 70 A.D. Mr. Speyer refutes it {.Studies, pp. 45-48) and 
Is very particular in showing how fragile must be, in the state of our present 
knowledge, any chronological calculation based on the ruranic lists of the 
Andhrabhrtyas. I have thought it was quite sufficient to express my opinion that 
is altogether illusory to attempt to identify the historical Hilla and the symbolical 
personage whom tradition has made the protagonist of prakrit poetry and also to 
show that if the names of Satavahana and Guna^hya are found together, it is 
purely to serve a literary convenience. 

A discussion of Mr. Speyer’s argument in connection with the date of the 
Brhatkatha can be found in Jarl Charpentier’s Paccekabuddhageschichten (Uppsala, 
1908, pp. 167-171). In the same work there are also (p. 41) several stories on 
Pradyota (Candapajjoya) and his quarrels with Domuha of Kampilla and Udayana 
the Sauvtra.- There are interesting resemblances between the tales of the Brhat- 
katha and the jainas stories. In the ja’inas tales a confusion has been made 
between the two Udayanas (Jarl Charpentier, p. 49). The same pedigree is given 
to both— Jarl Charpentier (l. c.) gives also son?e information about the statue of the 
Buddha at Kosambi and he admits {ynde more particularly p. 150) to direct filiation 
of the Dacakumaracarita from the Brhatkatha. 



KOSAMBT OR KAUSAMBT, KING UDAYANA’S CAPITAL 


% 


The City of Kausambf was one of the most celebrated places in ancient India, 
and its name was famous amongst Brahmins as well as Buddhists. It is 
tioned in the Ramayana, and in this celebrated city the Buddha is said to have 
spent several years of his Buddhahood. Hiouen-Tsang relates that the famous 
statue of the Buddha in red sandal-wood, which was made by King Udayana 
during the life time of the Teacher, still existed under a stone dome in the ancient 
Palace of King Udayana. 

The ruins of Kosambi lie, on the Jumna, about 30 miles above Allahabad. 
They consist of an immense fortress formed of earthen ramparts and bastions with 
a circuit of 4 miles and 3 furlongs. In name, size and position, they correspond 
most exactly with the ancient Kosambi ; as it is. described by the Chinese pilgrim 
of the VII Century. The position of the 6 gates can be recognized by the deep 
depressions in the lines of ramparts. There are two of the openings on eacli of 
the three landfaces of the fortress. ^ 

The present village Kosam consists of two distinct portions, named Kosam 
Inam and Kosam Khiraj, the former being on the west and the latter on the east 
side of the old fortress. Inside the ramparts, and on the bank of’ the Jumna, 
there are two small villages called Garhawa Bara and Garhawa Chota. Beyond 
Kosam Inam is the large village of Pali and beyond Kosam Khiraj, on the bank 
of the Jumna, stands the hamlet of Gop-Sahasa. To the north there is another 
hamlet called Amba-Kua, because it possesses a large old well. 

At Bara Garhawa have been found two sculptured pillars of a Buddhist railing 
and the pedestal of a statue inscribed with the well-known Buddhist profession of 
Faith, in characters of the VIII or IX Century. I'liose pillars and the inscribed 
statue Cunningham assigns to the great Vihar in the Palace which contained the 
famous sandal-wood statue of the Buddha. 

At Chota Garhawa has been found a small square pillar sculptured on three 
faces with a repiesentation of stupas. Cunningham assigns it to the stupa which 
contained the hair 3.nd rails of the Buddha as that stupa was situated on the very 
site of Chota Garhawa. About midway between tUe two villages there is a large 
lingam shows that the worship of Qiva must have been firmly established 

at Kosambi. As Hiouen-Tsang mentions the existence of no less than 50 heretical 
(Brahmanical) temples, Cunningham is of opinion that this large lingam may 
have belonged to one of those temples. Deora, a great central mass of ruins 
covered now by a modern Jain tj^mple, seems to be the place where stood the 
ancient temple which once held the famous statue of the Buddha which was the . 



grejt object of veneration at Kosambi, It was devoutly believed to hCye been 
made during the life time of the Buddha by a sculptor whom King Udayana was 
permitted to send up to the TrayastriJisa heaven while the Master was explaining 
the Law to his mother, Maya. 

The only other existing relic of Buddhism, inside the Fort, is a large "stone 
monolith similar to those of Allahabad and Delhi, excepting that it bears no 
ancient inscription, the earliest rec<?rded dating from the age of the Guptas. 
There is some evidence that it was standing in that very place when Hiouen-Tsang 
visited KOvSambl. 

The garden Ghosika was where is now a small village called Gopshasa. 
There is at present no trace of a garden but in the neighbouring village of Kosam 
Khiraj or Hisamabad there are many vestiges of ancient occupation and Cunningham 
believes it to have been the site of the monasteries built by Asoka and mentioned 
by Hiouen-Tsang . — {VoL I of the Arclueological Survey of India by Alexander 
Cuimingham^ C,SJf) 
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APPENDIX 


nepala-mAhatmya 

$ 

XXVIEXXX 
{GitnadhycCs Legend) 







m4 




'The Nepala-Mahatmya is analysed in S. Ldvi, Le Nepal, I, 201 — 205. 

On the occasion of king Janamejaya’s sacrifice many venerable personages 
are assembled. Markandeya, at Jaimini’s request, gives the audience a description 
of the Holy Places of Nepal. The story of the Bhrngigvara commences from 
V. 7 of the adhyaya XXVII. * 

xxvn 

SLita uvaca 

1. markandeyam usodbhutah some^varasamudbhavam 
9rutva tusiatamo bhutva jaiminih paryaprcchata 
jaiminir uvaca 

2. markandeya mahabhaga sadhu'sadhu munigvara 

3. tvadvaktrambujanirjatam katham amrtariipinim 
pivato nasti me trptih samtosac ca paro ’bhavat 

4. somaliiigasamutpattim dagagrivakathagritam 
grutva me paramas toso jatag ca munisattama 

5. anyany api ca lihgani somalihgasamani ca 
brahman kathaya me bhuyah glesmantakavane mune 

6. iti jaiminivakyena prerito munisattamah 
markandeyo mahabhagah punar akhyat katham gubhfim t 
markandeya uvaca 

7. jaimine’ham pravaksyami bhriiiglgvarasamudbhavam 
yasya gravanamatrena sarvapapaih pramucyate 

8. pura kaMasagikhare nanadhatuvicitrite 
nananirjharanopete nanadrumasamanvite 

9. apsaroganasanikirne siddhavidyadharanvite 
n'^ndakinisvaniapadmasamiihaig t ca virajite 


* Text edited from the copy brought from Nepal by Mr. S. Levi (V. Le Nepal, I, 20lT As 
the text has onl^ a documentary value I have not thought it worth while to draw attention to all 
the faulty readings of the manuscript : There are not a few, but the text can be rectified so easily 
that we can hardly mention the word “ gimsswork ” in that connection. ^ 


t punarakathaQubham ms. 
t svarnapadma = the celestial Gahga. 
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•'10. krimadhenusamakirne kalpadrumasamanvite 
nanapaksininadena sada grutimanohare 

11. ii-anavidhaili givagaiiaih sainantfit parivestite 
vyaghrananair bidahisyaih gardulavadaiiais -tatlia 

12. apadair bahupadaig ca hrasvapfidais tatliaiva ca 
akarnair bahukariiaig ca gokarnaih kharakarnakaih 

13. agvakarnair ustrakarnair gajakamair mahodaraih 
kubjair vamanakair dirghair vikatair danturais tatha 

14. udarasyair mahfisyaig ca bajuliastais * tatliaiva ca 
vana. . . .staig ca I hastagunyai.s tatliaiva ca 

15. evamvidhair ganais tatra samantat parivarite 

V y a g hr a c ar 111 a s a ni a SI n a 111 g a g a 1 1 k a d h a v a 1 a ni g i v a ni 

16. vibhutibhusitam tryaksam paramfinandaritpinam 
suprasannaiTiukhatii drstva hasaiitaiii mitabhasinam 

17. ekante girija devi pranamya ca krtahjalih 
vinayat paripapraccha kaiitulialasamaiivita 
parvatyuva ca 

18. devadeva mahadeva gagahkakrtagekliara 
katham vicitrani kathaya kasyapy aviditam prablio 

•19, tvattab grutva kathain citrfiin sakhipam agratah prablio 
vaksyeUiam jagatani natlia tasam toso bhavisyati 
markaiideya uvaca 

20. parvatya vacaiiani grutva vihasya jagatam patih 
naiidikegam samaliuya vacanam cedam abravTt 

21. yavad devya katham kurve vicitre niandirottame 
dvare sthitva nandikega gaiian sarvan nivaraya 

22. mahadevavacah grutva iiandikegah givajnaya 
dvalistho bhutva gapan sarvan varayaniasa tatksanat 

23. tato vicitre bhavane saha devya -mahegvarali 
gatva dattva kapatam ca katham pralia manoharam 

24. etasiiiinn antare bhriigl svakTyam bhavanam yayau 
gatva svabhavanam bhriigi cintayitva ksanardhatah 

25. bhrhgaritpam samasthaya yayau yatra mahegvarah 
kapfuaccliidramfirgena bhrngi tatra vivega hi 

26. pfirvatlpuratah proktah katliag cainrtasamnibhah 
pratyahani blinigaritpjena blirngl gugrava tah kathah' 

27. svastriyai vijayanamnyai pratyahani tah kathfivarah j., 

kathayamasa bhrngi vai niahadevamukhac chrutfili 

28. ekadfi girija devI vicitrasanasamsthita 
vijayadyfili sakhih sarvah provaca smitapurvakam 


* Correct bahiihastais ? 
t vanasyaiQca 77/ s. 


29. '^kathayami katham divyam kayapi hi na va grutam 
krtahjalipuiah prociir jayadya girijam tada 

80. ajiiapaya mahadevi daityadarpaiiislidani 
iti tasam vacal;i grutva girija haravaktratali 

31. nirgatam kathayamfisa paramanandatas tada 

sakhimadhyat samutthfiya vijaya ijraha candikam 

82. mayapi j hay ate devi katheyam tvatprasadatah 
kathayami katham nkta vipravadat katham 

83. vijayavaktratah ^riitva katham sa haravallabha 
dutkliitabhiit samutthaya yayau ca harasamiiidhau 

84. atlvadul.ikhitam drstva gamkarah prauavallabham 
provaca snehapiirvam hi visannasi katham priye 

35. iti gambhiivacah crutvfi provaca girija rusa 
sphuradosthaputadvandva vepamana muhur muhuh 

36. mahadeva na janami hrdayani kiitilam tava 
ukta katha ya bhavata samgopanap arena ca 

87. madagre jagatfim natha tarn veda vijaya pi ca 
sakhinam agrato lajja mama jata mahegvara 

38. iti tasya vacah grutva provaca girijam harah 

ma visadam vararolie yavad dhyanam karomy aham 
markapdeya uvaca 

89. iti iiktva girijanatho dadhyau tasmin Lsaiie mune 

dhyatva tii karanani jhatva cahitya bhrnginam givah 

40. krodhasamraktanayanah gagapagu sa bhrnginam 
tvaya kapataphrvam hi bhrhgariipena cadhama 

41. raho vartta gruta yasmfid devyagreca * mayodita 
ato dhvamseti kailasaii manuso bhawa sarvatha 

42. gapain sudarunam labdhva bhriigi devan maliegvarat 
dandavat pranipatyagre vacanam cedam abravit 

b hr hgy uvaca 

43. ajanata maya deva caritam vipriyam tava 
ksantavyo me ’paradhas tu devadeva mahegvara 

44. mandasya mama dustasya caparadhfih pade pade 
antareim mahadevain kah sahetaparah prabhuh 
markande^a uvaca 

45. iti bhriigivacah grutva mahadevah krpaniclhih 
li^ica bhriigin me vakyam na kadapi mrsa bhavet 

46. prthivyam daksino bhutvfi vidyavan dharmikah krti 
naval aksainita gathah krtva rasasamanvitah 

47. givaliiigam hi samsthapya ksetre paramadurlabhe 
manusyam hi parityajya-Jkailasam punar esyasi 






* An aksara is missing as noted in the ms. 
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•'48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 


52. 


53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 
67. 


58. 


69. 

60. 


61. 


62. 

63. 

64. 


iti gamkaravakyante bhriigl paramadubkliitab 
patitah prthivimadliye svaparadhena jaimine 
putro ’blnid visnudattasya mathurayam sutejasah 
jatakarmadikam casya pita cakre samahitalT. 
gunadhya iti tannama prthivyam prathitam tada 
papatha sakala vidya mune^vyakaranadikab 
sa sarvagastravettabhud gunadhyo dvijasattainah 
pitary uparate so ’tha gunadhyo gunasamyutah 
yayav ujjayanim dhiro madano yatra bhiipatih 
acaryah garvavarmabhun madanadvaripanditab 
sa pariksya maliabuddhim giuiaclhyam krtipanclitam 
katbayamasa bhttpaya garvavarma budhottamah 
yatharthanama nrpate gunadhyo ’ymi dvijottamah 
yogyo ’y^ip bhavato dvarivrttir asmai pradiyatam 
garvavarmavacah grutva rajnagu sthapito dvijab 
dvare madanabluipasya panditau sarvada sthitau 
mune madanabhiipasya bhfiryabhud atisundari 
bharya lilavati veda vidya vyakaranadikab 
1 ‘aja vyakaraiiam naiva janati munipumgava 
ekada grismasamaye gharmarto madano nrpab 
lilavatisamayukto jalakriclam cakara hi 


jalahjalipradanena parasparam abhiksriagab 
cikridatur dampatl tau sakhibhih parivaritau 
jalahjaliprapatena khinna lilavati patim 
praha natha parigranta modakam dehi sarvatha 
prastavasadrgam vakyam abuddhva nrpatis tada 
ladiikan * dapaj^amasa nanarasasamanvitan 
etadrgam patim buddhva jnanagiinyam mune tada 
lilavati jahasoccair visanna cabhavat ksanat 
uccair hasasamayuktain vis an n am tadanantaram 
vriclito ’bhun narapatir madano munipunigava 
ekante garvavarmanam acaryam panditottamam 
gunadhyam ca tathahuya raja vacanam abravit 


r 


rajovaca 

65. matpanditav ubhav eva bhavantau gunasamyutau 
maya jalavihare ’dya lajja labdha kalatratah 

66. praha lilavati mam tu modakam dehi bhupate 
iti tasya vacah grutva tato ’ham dvijasattamau 

67. modakanam sahasram hi dade tasyai ksapardhatah 
sa jahasa tada rajni visanna cabhavat ksanat 


^ ladiikan sic ins. 




68. #tato visado me jato lajja ca mahati punah 

ko ’rtho modakagabdasya bhaved brahmanasattamau 

iti skandapuraiie himavatkhande nepalamahatmye sapta- 
^ vim^atitaino ’dhyayah 

XXVIII 

markarideya uvaca ^ 

1. iti tasya vacal.i ^rutva bhupater dvijasattamau 
ucatur yiiktimad vakyam bhiipatim vakyakovidau 

2. garvavarmagunadhyavucatuhi 

rajan lllavatl rajni gaudabhfipasya kanyaka 
sa vidya vividha veda kfivyavyakaranadikfili 

3. udakam ma prayaccheti tayoktain nrpasattama 
apam vihare bhavata prastavo navadharitah 

4. atas tayavahasitam nanyad astiha karanam 

evam vacas tayoh girutva madanab pralia tau punah 

5. kalena kiyata viprau jhanam .vyakarane mama 
bhaveta vipragardiilav csa me samcayo mahan 

6. iti tasya vacab grutva gunadhyah praha bhiipatim 
gunadhya uvaca 

7. abdair dvadagabhir bhupa jhanani vyakarane tava 
ahani hi karayisyami natra karya vicarana 

8. gunadhyavacanam grutva garvavarma budhagranib 
rajanain praha rajendra jhanam vyakarane tava 

9. varsadvayena sampuniam karayisyaniy aham kila 
iti tasya vacah grutva bbiipatib praha tain punah 
rajovaca 

10. yadi varsadvayenaiva jhanam vyakarane mama 
karayisyasi viprendra rajyasyardham dadami te 
markandeya uvaca 

11. evam tayor vacali grutva gunadhyah praha bhiipatim 
gunadhya uvaca 

12. yadi varsadvayenaiva jhanam vyakarane tava 
garvav^mfi karayati tada gastram tyajamy aham 

13. tubhyarn dattva hi sarvasvam yasyami gahanam khalu 
samiskrtasya parityagain yavajjivam karomy aham 

14. iii tasya vacah grutva garvavarma dvijottamah 
pralijhapiirvakara praha gunadhyam gunabhusitham 

15. yadi varsadvayad arvag jhanam vyakarane drdham 
na gakyate inaya kartum narendrasya dvijottama 


rajan sic tjis> 
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o 

^ 16. yavajjivaiii parityagam sainskrtasya karoiny aham ■ 

sarvasvam bhavate dattva yasyami gahanani dhnivam 

17. iti pratijuam krtva lii samutthaya grham yayau 
ratrav aradhayamasa kumaram liaranandanam 

18. dhupair dipaig ca naivedyaih param bhaktim samagritab 
prasannag ca kumaro ’bhun nigithe garvavarmane 

19. tfim vilokya namag cakre gai^/avarma dvijoltamah 
yinatam tain samfilokya provaca haranandanah 
kumara iivaca 

20. varani varaya viprendra prasanno ksini na samgayab 
kumaravakyain akarnya garvavarmavadat punab 
garvavarmovaca 

21. yadi prasanno ksi deva svalpani vyakaranaiu tadfi 
dehi me inadano yena pandito bhavati dhruvam 

22. iti tasya vacah grutvfi kumaro biiitavikramah 
kalapakhyain v'yakaranam dadau krtva dvijanmane 

23. acaryo "pi tad adaya pustakain madanain nrpani 
paUiayani asa yatnena papdito madano ’bhavat 

*24. madanasya drdhani jiianam drstva vyakarape tada 
gunadliyo ranjito bhiitva sarvasvanvg'c''i'vavarmape* 

25. datlva tyaktva sainskrtain ca jagama gahanam khalu 
tatrfigramani vidhayagii gupadhyo 'py atisundaram 

26. vibhfUibluisito nityani jaLfijutasamanvitab 

■ riidraksamalaya nityani givanama jajapa hi 

27. ekada hy agrame tasya pulastyo munisattamab 
samagato daivayogan munibhib parivaritali 

28. tarn agatani abhipreksya pulastyam v^isattamam 
pratyiidyayav adarena guna<Jhyo gunasaniyutah 

29. asane tain samavegya padyadibhir at ho mime 
gunadhyab ptijayam asa mumn api yatavratan 

30. tato vigrantam asinani pulastyam munisaniyutam 
gunadhyab paripapraccha bhasayfinatakarndharab 
gupadhya uvaca 

31. sarva ^ kathfi me vidita bhavalo rnunisattama 

f 

nistaras tu kathani me syat tad ficaksva dayanidhe ^ 
markapdeya uvaca 

32. iti ta.sya vacab grutva pulastyo dhatrnandanah 
gupadhyain punar evaha sarvajho munisattamab 
pulaslya uvaca ’ 

33. pigacabhasaya gatha navalaksamitah kuru 

tato hi parame pithe nepdlakhye manohare 
— 


34f Qivaliiigam sthapayitva vipra moksain avapsyasi 
ity uktva svagrarnam yatomunibhih parivaritah 
85, piilastyo bralimanah putro jaimine munisattama 
^ tato gunadliyo gunavan pattifiQy adaya gakhinam 
36. dhatubhir vililekliagu krtva gatha manoharah 

papatha ca svayam gfitha guiiadl^o giinisattamah 
87. gathah grutvfi hi pagavo gunadhyaracitfis tadfi 
a ha rani hi parityajya tasthus tasyfigrame sadfi 
38. yada jajapa hi mune gunadliyo gugiiiani varah 
tada hi pagavah sarve grasdnvewSapatatparah 
89. vyadho hatva inrgams tanis tu madanasya malnpateh 
■ cladau hi supakarebhyah pecus te ’pi tada mune 

40. nirasam hi palam bhuktva nrpah prfiha ca pacakan 

rajovaca 

41. katham guskani mamsani mahyam dattani pacakah 
iti tasya vacab grutva procus te pacaka nrpam 

42. vyadhair flhrtani mamsaiiy asmabhih sainskrtani ca 
pacakasya vacah grutva vyadhan ahuya parthival.i 

48. jagada hetima kena giiskamfinisam upahrtam 

iti bhupavacah grutva vy^ulhah procur bhayatnrfih 

44. durbala harinah sarve vane jfita naregvara 
karanani tu na janlmo yena te durbala mrgah 

45. vyadhanam vacanam grutva vyadhan prfiha naregvarah 
jiifiyatam karanani vyadhfi yena te durbala mrgali 

46. iti bhupavacah grutva yayur vyfidha vanain tada 
gatva tadfigramain ramyain gunfidhyam dadrgiis tada 

47. krtva gathah pathantam ca jatilam gmagrusamyutam 
gathag ca gmvatas tatlia pagumg ca dadrgus tada 

48. gathah grutvfitha te tasthus tatraiva vipine mune 
cakara bhojanam rfija tada infimsavivarjitam 

49. supakfirfimg ca papraccha kopasanirakialocanah 

rajovaca 

50. katham adya sainanitam bhojanam mfimsavarjitam 
ity »karnya narendrasya vacah kopasamanvitam 

51. siipakfiras tada procur mune prafijalayo nrpam 

^sitpakara iicuh 

52. mamsartham vipinam ye ye vyadhfi yfinti naregvara 
na te hi vinivartante yamalokam gatfi iva 

58. ithtesfim vacah crutvfi rfija buddhimatam varah 
garvavarmacfiryayuto jagfima vipinam tadfi 
54. sa dadarga nrpo dhir^m gunfidhyam guninam varam 
kathayantani kathfig citrfi nfinfigcaryasamanvitfib 



*55. ttatkathagravanamodatyaktagrasan pagums tadfi 
dadarga durbalan bhupo medomamsavivarjitan 

56. atmanag ca rasotpattim jiiatva bhupatisattamah 

vavatide guninam grestham giinadliyain dharmatatparah ^ 

57. ganaclhyo’pi tato drstva garvavarmanam agatam 
nanama gurave dhiro dadau bhupaya cagivSam 

58. cakara vidhivat pujam tayor 'dvijannrendrayob 
tato narapatih praha garvavarmamate sthitaliL 

59. gimadhya yamo nagaram yathapiirvam sthitim kuru 
iti bhiipativakyante gunadhyah praha bhupatim 
gunadhya uvaca 

60. janami sarvam nrpate tavasmiti nigadyate 
pigacabhasaya rajan krta gatha manoharah 

61. naval aksamitas tas tvain samskrteiia likhfipaya 
aham yasyami nepalam ksetranfim ksetram uttamam 

62. ity uktva prayayau yani gakhipattrani jaimine 
adaya tani nrpatih svakiyam nagarim yayau 

63. tada yayau gunadhyo ’pi glesmantakavanam mune 

iti skandapurane himavatkhande nepalamahatmye astavimgatitamo 
’dhyayal;! 

XXIX 

jaiminir uvaca 

1. nepalaksetram asadya gunadhyena mahatmana 
kim akari mahabhaga tad acaksva puro mama 
suta uvaca 

2. iti jaiminivakyante markandeyas tapodhanah 
gnnadhyacaritam sarvam jaiminim praha gaunaka 
markandeya uvaca 

3. nepalaksetram asadya gunadhyo dvijasattamah 
vagmatyah salile snatva drstva pagupatigvaram 

4. ksetrapradaksinam krtva liiigam samsthapya yatnatah 
aruroha tato bhnigl kailasam parvatottamam 
jaiminir uvaca 

5. bhrhgina munigardula katham ksetrapradaksinam 
krtam tadvidhim acakSva lingasamsthapakani vidhim 
markandeya uvaca 

6. ksetrapradakvSinavidhih gruyatam munisattama 
ksetrapradaksiiiani krtva narah papaih pramucyate 

7-69. Descriptions of the pilgrim’s itinerary {Vide detailed analysis 
in S. Ldvi, Le Nepal, I, p. 387-391). 

iti skandapurane himavatkhande nepalamahatmye unatrimgo ’dhyayah 


XXX 


# 

jairainir uvaca 

1, bhavaduktaprakarena krtva ksetrapradaksinam 
katham samsthapilam lingam bhrngina tad bravThi me 

% 

inarkapdeya uvaca 

2. ksetrapradaksinam krtva gunadh^o guninam varah 
ahuya ca munin sarvfin pepalaksetravasinah 

B . guhy e g V a rl s a ni n i d his t ha n v acc h al a p fir gv a s aiu st hi ta n 
gamkhamulasthitamg capi kurnbhegasamnidhisthitan 

4. sthitan pagupateh pargve tada dolagiristhitaii 
hanumattirthasamstliamg ca tatha vagigvarasthitan 

5. candegvarisamnidhisthfin vajrasamnidhivasinah 
mrgendragikharasthamg ca visnumatyudbhavasthitan 

6. agapiiregvarasthamg ca clolegvaranivasinah 
bhfirabhfitegvarasthamg ca gopalegvarasamsthitaii 

7. ityadinanatTrthasthams tapasaii vijitendriyan 
tesam sammatim adaya vedoktavidhinfi tatha 

8. lingasamstbapakam karma prarebhe honiapurvakam 
tatah pravavrdhe yajno gunadhyasya mahatmanab 

9. diyatam guhyatam* caiva jato hi ninado mahan 
maruttasya yatha yajno yatha dagarather api 

10. tathaiva yajno vavrdhe gunadhyasya mahatmanah 
horaante sthapayam asa givalihgam dvijottama 

11. krtanjaliputo bhutva gunadhyo guninam varah 
provaca tapasan sarvfin vinayanatakamdharah 
gunadhya uvaca 

12. griivantu brahmanfih sarve givalihgasya tapasah 

kini namadheyam vartavyam tat samakhyatum arhatha 

13. gunadhyavacanam grutva munlnfim agratas tatha 
harito nama viprarsir gunaclhyam praha dharmikam 

harita uvaca 

14. gunadhya griiyatam vakyam na tvam prakrtamanusah 
hetuna kena cic chaptah gambhunfi t purvajanmani 

15. bhrhgT te nama gambhos tvain sarvada dvarapfilakah 
ato blfimgigvaram nama kuru lihgasya sarvatha 
mfirkandeya uvaca 

16. j^aritasya vacah grutva praha vedagira munih 

vedagira uvaca 

17. idam bhrngigvaratp iihgam vadantu dvapare yuge 
sfTargapfisfinajam t lingam yato bhniglgvarfi bhidha m 

* grhyatam ? I 

t For the declension of gambhn, cf , 53 : gambhima, et 54 : gambhum. 

X spargapasana = spargamani:-ja = -prabhava, ’’or” ^ 



IS. ^atab kaliyuge lokil suvarnegvarasamjnitarn 

vadisyanti munigresthah sarvakamapradam sada 
markandeya uvaca 

19. tato gunadhyo gunavan .govastrakaiicahaili 
brahmaiiams tosayam fisa gunagresthapural.isaram 

20. tatah papata gaganat puspa^-stir manohara 
devadundubhayo nedur nanrtug capsaroganah 

21. vavaLi vayiih sukhaspargo gandharva lalitam jaguh 
miminam pagyatam tatra vrsayanam t manoharam 

22. vimanam agatam tatra nanfigcaryasamanvitam 
rudraritpadharaih gresdiair gancgvarair adhisthitam 

23. tad agcaryam raaliad drsiva sarve sanibhrantamanasfih 
uttasthur munayah sarve yugapad dharsasainyutah 

24. avatirya vimanat tu tato rudragana mune 

procur muniganan harsad bhasmarudraksadhfirinah 

25. trigulani dharino gauram jatamukiitadharinah 
locanatrayasamyukta divyadamarupanayah 

► rudragana ucuh 

26. bhavanto munayah sarve vedavedangaparagah 
asanesu samfisinah grnudhvani vac^nain mama 

27. evam ganavacah grutva haritah praha tan ganan 
harita uvaca 

28. rudrarupadharah sarve tejasa bhaskaropamah 
upavigya bhavanto ' pi kathiim kurvantu sarvatha 
markandeya uvaca 

29. upavigya ganal;i sarve kathah procur manoharah 
rudragana itcuh 

30. yo devah sarvadevanam devesu parigiyate 

yena srStam jagat sarvam yah pati sakalani jagat 

31. samhatya pratibhutani sa devah paramegvarah 
veda api na jananti yam rudram upamarthatah 

32. 1 haute ke gunan vaktum tasya sarvatmano vibhoh 
paramatmasvarupena vartate sarvajantusu 

33. nityanandamayah saksat sa devah kevalo vibhuh 
nirguno dehavan yo ’pi sarvago na hi gocarah 

34. yasyantam naiva jananti brahma harir api svayam 
sa devag cinmayah t saksat sarvavyapT mahegvarah 

35. krpaya yasya devasya vasavadyah sura api 
samprapta lokapalatvam sa devo girijapatih 

36. gmagane vasatir yasya lalate yasya candrainah 
"" vamanke girija yasya sa yad aha grnusva tat 

I 


* A gap as noted in the V2s. 


t sic ins. 


37. ?api cluskrtakarmapi yo liugam sthapayen narah ^ 

mucyate sarvapapebhyo natra karya vicaraiui 

38. helaya kapatenapi gobhaya manujottamah 
dharayanti ca rudraksam tesam papam na vidyate 

3!T. vibhutibhusita ye vai ye ca mdraksadharinah 
lingasamsthapaka ye ca te syuh kailasavasinah 

40. mallingapujanarata mannamagrah^ne ratah 
matpiispavatikartaras * te syub kailasavasinah 

41. arkadhusturapuspaig ca t tha jalaih 

mam pujayanti manujas te syuh kailasagaminah 

42. api duskrtakarmapi yukto va sarvapatakaih 
liiigasamsthapanad eva mucyate natra samgayah 

43. helaya paritraseiia t samketenapi manavali 
mannamagrahane yukta mucyante ghorakilbisat 

44. ayam tu gunavahl loke gunadhyo lokapujitah 
a caravan yogayukto vedavedangaparagab 

45. vidyavaii vijayadliarah svadhyayi devapiijakah 
vigesato hi madbhakto mannamagrahane ratah 

46. asya prakkulakam janma gnivantu munayo dhruvam 
ayam kila pura bhrngt nanditulyo mahabalah 

47. maddvarapalako nityam mama rupadharal.i sada 
ekasmin divase devya niaya ca rahasi sthitam 

48. kurvata hi kathas tatra nanarasasamanvitah 
tatranena samasthaya bhnigarupam hi durdhiya 

49. agatya hi grutah sarvab katha manmukhanirgatah 
kathas tah kathayam asa svapatnyai rasasamyutah 

50. etaj jnatva maya gaptah kailasat patito hy ayam 
etasya sarvam caritam jnatvantaryamina tada 

51. gapto ’sau devadevena tato manusatam agat 
labdhva viprakiile janma gunadhyo guninam varah 

52. navalaksamita gathab krtva rasasamanvitah 
nepale parame ksetre devanam api durlabhe 

53. lingani sainsthapayam asa givasyanugraho bhavet 
vimanam presitain divyam devadevena gambhuna 

54. ehi vipja guiiadhya tvam vimanadhisthito bhava 

sahaiva y^na kailasam gambhum adya prapagyasi 
markandeya uvaca • 

55. ej<€ni ganavacali crutvfi gunadhyo gunisattamab 

muninam tatra grnvatam § 

can(;lamupa uvaca 

56. adJv eva hi samproktam haritena tapasvina 
sevako devadevasya na tjram prakrtamanusali 

* vati sic fjis. t A gap as noted in the ms. 

J Parisena uis. § grnvatam ^candamupti uvaca ms. 
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67. ^nepale paramaksetre lingam samstliapitam tvaya 
Qfipantas tena te jatas tusto ^bhat parvatipatih. 

58. vimanavaram firuhya yahi pa 9 ya mahegvarain 
agirvade dvijatixiam gighram pagya mahegvatam 
markandeya uvaca 

59. iti grutva immer vakyam gunjclhyo dvijasattaman 
amantryadhirurohagu vimanam atisundarani 

60. jayadhvanis tato jato niurnnam vadanodgatal .1 
papata khat piispavrstir vidyadharakaracyuta 

61. devadandubhayo nedur nanrtug capsaroganah 
vavau vayuli siikhaspargo gandliarva lalitam jaguh 

62. vimanaspargamatrena gunadhyo guninam varah 
tryaksarupadharo bhiitvfi kailasani prayayau tada 

63. evam te kathito vipra bhrngigvarasanuidbhavah 
bhrnglgvarasamam lingam na bhutam na bhavisyati 

64. bhriigigvaram ye pagyanti nepale ksetrasattame 
tesain manoratliavcTptir bhavisyati na samgayah 

65. bhrngigvaram ye pagyanti bhaktiyuktena cetasa 
tesam dasyati kailasam bhagavam parvatipatih 

66. astamyam va caturdagyam samkran^idivase tatha 

• bhrngigvaram ye draksyanti te yasyanti param gatim 

67. saiimasam pratyahain drstva devam bhrnglcvaram miida 
vidyavah jayate viprah kavinam agranir bhavet 

68. vandhyapi niyame drStva gighram garbham avapnuyat 
bhrhgigvarasya sevato daridro dhanam apnuyat 

69. adyapi bhrngarupenia bhrngi parvani parvani 
samayati mune dVastum lihgani bhnigigvarabhidham 

70. grutvadhyayam imam punyam bhrngi gvarasamudbhavam 
dvijo vidyam avapnoti varsad arvah na samgayah 

71. asya gravaiiamatrena ksatriyo vijayl bhavet 
mahatini griyam apnoti narendranam sudurlabham 

72. grutvadhyayam imam punyam mahapdtakanaganam 
vaigyo dhanasamrddhah syan mahadharmam avapnuyat 

73. grutvadhyayam imam punyam gtidrah sadgatiin apnuyat 
sLita uvaca 

r 

74. iti nepalamahatmyangmarkandeyas tapodhanah 
kathayitva dvijatibhyab sayamsarndhyam upasitiun 

75. yayau gisyaganaih sardham vibhavasur. ivaparab 
anye ’pi munayah sarve yayuh sarndhyam upasitum 

76. imam nepalamahatmyam gubyam atyantadurlabham 
gopanlyam prayatnena dharmikaya prakfigayet 

- iti skandapurane hiniavatkhande nepalamahatmye trimgo ’dhyayali 
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